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Andante. 


BY WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS. 


¢ Your fingers sweep the keys, and then 
By river reach and iris fen 
The long dead days come back again. 


Smile on me once again, and so 
Waft me on music soft and low 
Down the far fields of long ago, 


Where lonely sunsets blow and fade 
For one whose haunted heart has strayed 
At evening to the upland glade, 


Where he can hear the wild geese cry 
Across the solitary sky, 
And the cold sweeping winds go by 


With broken words that laugh and weep, 
Like some one troubled in his sleep 
By visions of the calling deep. 


Strange forest-girdled lakes, whose moods 
Lie hidden in far solitudes 
Where no irreverent foot intrudes; 


Black tossing rapids, through whose roar 
A vague great voice for evermore 
Goes echoing from shore to shore; 


All phases of that wilderness 
Whose close communion used to bless 
My boyhood in its loneliness; 


All these across my spirit’s: ken 
Sweep by on waves of sound, and then— 
A sharp sweet chord—they fade again. 


The wandering ghosts have found their tomb; 
And here, within this shadowed room, 
Your gold hair glimmers through the gloom. 


Frepericton, N. B., Can. 


Overcome Evil with Good. 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 





WITH burning brain and heart of hate, 

I sought my wronger, early, late, 

And all the wretched night and day 

My dream and thought was slay, and slay. 


My better self rose uppermost, 
The beast within my bosom lost 
Itself in love; peace from afar 
Shone o’er me radiant like a star. 


I slew my wronger with a deed, 

A deed of love; I made him bleed 
With kindnesses, I filled for years 
His soul with tenderness and tears. 


Datrton, Ga, 


A Word to Southern Tourists. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


MANY letters are arriving in the South now, not a 
few of them addressed to the present writer, bearing 
inquiries about the possibility of danger from yellow 
fever to persons coming from a coldclimate. I came 
here from my home in Indiana on the twenty-second 
of December. bringing my family. None of us has 
ever had yellow fever, dengue fever or any other epi- 
demic fever peculiar to the Southern low country. 
Before I came I took the precaution of making very 
careful investigation, and found that there seemed 
to be no danger. Since we have been here the offi- 
cers of the United States Marine Hospital service 
have gone from house to house making a thoroygh 
fumigation with the formaldehyd process. No yel- 
low fever has appeared; qnd, in addition to the arti- 
ficial disinfection, there has been freezing weather in 
all the yellow-fever districts, from Mobile to New 
Orleans. One freeze was strong enough to burst 
the water-pipes in our rooms and hang icicles on a 
fountain in the yard for two days, Indeed, the 





weather has been unusually severe; but now every 
sign promises a beautiful spring. 

To arrive at the facts and be able to speak safely 
in answer to the inquiries of my friends, I went to 
New Orleans and visited nearly every quarter of the 
city, conversing with citizens of all classes and with 
officials.of both the State and the General Govern- 
ment. From all the sources at command [| gathered 
perfect proof of the present safe sanitary condition 
of the city. Mobile and the many beautiful little 
coast resorts between there and New Orleansare now 
in perfect health. We are in Bay Saint Louis, which 
is the first Gulf-coast town east of New Orleans. 
There were several hundred cases of yellow fever 
here during the epidemic period. At present the 
entire population is free, not only from yellow fever, 
but from febrile diseases of every sort. The same 
may be said of Scranton, Ocean Springs, Mississippi 
City, Gulfport, Biloxi and Pass Christian. The last- 
mentioned town very shrewdly kept her fever to her- 
self and is now inclined to boast that she had none. 
Well, she did have plenty of it and to spare; but at 
present she is clean, beautiful and quite healthy. 
Her fine hotel and attractive drives are waiting for 
tourists. 

Mardi Gras falls on the twenty-second of February 
this year—very early; and it promises to be a bril- 
liant carnival at both Mobile and New Orleans. 
Extraordinary efforts are being made in its behalf 
by the business and social leaders with a view to 
surpassing all previous displays. Of course the de-~- 
pression caused by the epidemic and quarantine has 
made it difficult to stir up enthusiasm; but already 
preparations are far advanced, and before this is 
printed they will be complete. Many Northern peo- 
ple are arriving in New Orleans, and the coast-towns 
are expecting them to spill over later into their 
‘blooming, bird-haunted precincts.” 

Speaking of the recent yellow-fever epidemic, it 
was the mildest ever known. In Bay Saint Louis 
there were but six deaths among over three hundred 
cases. Nor was it much more fatal in any of the 
other coast resorts, if we take into consideration the 
character of the population where the death-rate was 
highest. Intelligent physicians who served through 
the whole of the trouble tell me that not a death was 
due in Bay Saint Louis to yellow fever itself, the 
fatal cases invariably having a complication of some 
chronic malady, most often heart trouble or affection 
of the kidneys. Sound people were rarely ill more 
than three days; their suffering was light and their 
recovery perfect. 

To those who feel the need of escaping the.rigors 
of March in the North, I cannot hesitate to recom- 
mend the Gulf Coast; and that there is not a shadow 
of danger from yellow fever now seems to me beyond 
question. The rainy season is ending; in a few days 
the fruit-trees, the rose gardens and the tangles of 
wild flowers will be at their full flood of beauty. 
Already we are finding violets in the woods, and the 
jonquils are flaunting their blooms in all of the well- 
kept closes of ourtown. A day or two ago I heard 
the first long trill of a wild mocking-bird in an oak 
under my window. Every morning, when at sunrise 
the fleet of fishing schooners leaves our bay, the sea- 
dogs blow their conchs, and in the evening the little 
vessels drift up from the southward one by one, each 
trailing its small boat behind it. We have, at the 
worst, such weather as would be thought divine at 
this time of the year in New York; and at the best 
we revel in what the rarest June might be proud of 
anywhere. 

Artist, poet, literary person, brain-worker of what- 
soever profession, would do well, it seems to me, if 
he would come down here for a winter outing; or 
better, if he can do it, would be a working sojourn 
for several. months during the frigid season, Why 


must our novelists and essayists and poets live upon 
city diet the whole year round? Isn’t the urban 
flavor already a trifle too strong in our literature ? 
We are forced to acknowledge the need for the much- 
talked-of return to nature; but how shall the genius 
that is saturated from birth to death with nothing 
but the exaggerated artificiality of metropolitan life 
ever get back to elemental verity in art? Perhaps 
the urban genius doesn’t feel the need of being re- 
freshed and reinvigorated from the ancient storage of 
simplicity; or he may be afraid of the yellow-fever’s 
ghost. In either case I pity him. 

Doubtless some of my good friends in New Orleans 
will wince at being classed with country folk; but 
what can answer my statement of the fact that I fre- 
quently go snipe-shooting and trout-fishing within 
the city’s corporate limits. Nay, the other day we 
ate a wild turkey that was shot in its native swamp- 
jungle not very far from the geographical center of 
New Orleans! But Bienville’s town is a charming 
place and full of refreshment for both mind and body. 
Molasses and sugar on the levee, brisk commerce on 
Canal Street, fashion on St. Charles Avenue and lit- 
erature in the old bookstores on Royale; are not 
these attractive urban features? And I will not neg- 
lect to mention Audubon’s original painting of the 
wild turkey which hangs in a curiosity shop. It is 
offered for $2,500, and as a piece of art is worth 
about twenty-five cents. For Audubon’s sake, how- 
ever, that pioneer bird-sketch should be preserved as 
showing in its crude coloring and _ stiff lines the 
serious limitations overcome by the obstinate genius 
of our great ornithologist. 

And speaking of Audubon reminds me of the rapid 
diminution in the number of song-birds here during 
the last decade. Mocking-birds are actually becom- 
ing scarce on this coast where a few years ago they 
were more numerous, perhaps, than in any other part 
of our country. Wood-thrushes and brown thrushes 
are hard to find, bluebirds, once so abundant in win- 
ter, are rarely seen, and ,the same scarcity is to be 
noted of all the other song-birds. 

But the rose gardens, the sunny sky, the soft gulf 
breeze, the woodland paths and the dreamy live-oak 
vistas are still here at Bay Saint Louis, at Pass Chris- 
tian, at Ocean Springs, at Biloxi, and at all the other 
places between Mobile and New Orleans; and there is 
not a hint of yellow fever left anywhere. 


Bay Saint Louts, Miss, 





Washington as a Christian and a Com- 
municant. 
I. 


BY JAMES M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D., 


Epitor or ‘** THe Curistian Apvocarte.”’ 


WITHIN a few years a tendency has appeared to 
depreciate the popular estimate of the founders of 
Churches and States. Nor should it excite wonder 
as a natural reaction from the_ prevalent liability 
manifest in all ages to eulogize.4hem to the verge of 
deification. The application of the rule that nothing 
but ggod should” be said of the dead ¢«hrows a veil 











over their sins, errors, folliés and in ities. But 
like all tendencies the reaction is liab go as far in 
depreciation as the original impuls panegyric. 


This again creates a reaction; and 
that each succeeding generation,¢ if 
by popular writers, thinks too hig 
of the world’s heroes and sages. 
The elaborate biographers of Washington, and 
the sketchers of individual characteristics or actions, 
appear to be engaged ina rivalry of disparagement, 
some of them fairly gloating over every new scrap of 
evidence that Washington did not combine eyery 
ideal quality in perfection without the admiature of 


mes to pass 
structed only 
or too meanly 
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a single foible, the least excess of impulse, an atom of 
prejudice, or the germs of any malign passion. A 
peculiarity of most of these attempts is that they pay 
little attention to perspective, repeat without rein- 
vestigation the criticisms of others, and generalize 
from a comparatively few particulars. ° 

in March and April, 1896, Gen: A. W. Greely 
contributed to The Ladies’ Home Journal, the first 
article being ori ‘‘The Personal Side of Washing- 
ton,’’ and the second upon his ‘‘ Domestic and Re- 
ligious Life.’’ These articles are of exceeding inter- 
est. They treat equitably several unfounded or ex- 
aggerated criticisms; point out that tho Washington 
drank moderately of the customary beverages, he 
soon noted the ravages made by drink, and early in 
his military career deplored drunkenness as a serious 
vice, and counseled his nephew to ‘‘refrain from 
drink, which is the source of all evil and the ruin of 
half the workmen of this country.”’ 

He held the prevalent opinion of lotteries, patron- 
ized them for charitable purposes, but did not con- 
sider them gambling, tho he indulged moderately in 
the games of chance, then common. 

General Greely defends Washington from the 
charge of being unfilial, and does it so conclusively 
as to merit the thanks of the American people. 

Thus far General Greely makes a fair statement of 
the facts, and answers incidentally many of the 
criticisms against the Father of his Country in the 
animadverting works to which I have referred. If 
the facts show Washington to be a man of like pas- 
sions with his countrymen, no harm is done to his 
reputation, since he so controlled them that the sum 
of his character far transcended that of any of his 
contemporaries, most of his predecessors, and all 
who have appeared in public life since he finished his 
career. 

But when the General comes to the religious life 
of Washington, I think that he has unintentionally 
done his memory a wrong and has made in an er 
cathedra style anumber of incorrect statements. He 
approaches this subject from the point of view of a 
controvertist of the statements of a clergyman who 
was married to Washington’s grand-niece, who de- 
picts Washington as ‘‘ very devout from his child- 
hood, a strict Sabbatarian and in spiritual commun- 
ion with the Church.” All this General Greely 
declares ‘‘is practically contradicted by his own 
letters.’’ He admits that Washington was a vestry- 
man, but affirms that it had no special significance 
from a religious point of view: 

“* The political affairs of a Virginia county were then 

directed by the vestry which, having the power to elect 
its own members, was an important instrument of the 
oligarchy of Virginia.’’ 
He shows, on the authority of Bishop Meade, that 
dissolute parsons in England were presented with 
livings in Virginia; that the Legislature had to pass 
special laws prohibiting these clergymen from drunk- 
enness and riotous living; that a reckless sensualist 
administered the morning dram to his guests from 
the silver [communion] cup. 

There is an abundance of evidence of this. In 
1773 there were in Virginia 95 parishes, 64 churches 
and chapels, and 91 clergymen. Among all the 
clergy of Virginia there were but two who entertained 
evangelical sentiments. ‘‘ What wonder,’’ the critic 
asks, ‘‘that such formalistic irreligion in the Estab- 
lished Church failed to stimulate Washington into 
communion with it.’’ 

On the subject of Washington’s religious faith 
and life General Greely says: 

‘* What Washington really believed as to the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, or as to non-essentials 
on which so many sectarian issues have been raised, 
cannot be definitely stated. He inherited the Episcopal 
form of faith by baptism, and throughout his life took 
an active part as a vestryman of that Church. But 
even if he was ever confirmed in its faith there is no 
reliable evidence that he ever took communion with 
it or with any other church. 

‘In short, it seems that the very honesty and in- 
tegrity of the man caused him to refrain from the more 
spiritual forms of activity in the Church. Possibly 
his mind,as have the minds of many men of high moral 
character, followed the irrational bend of inseparably 
associating principles and professions, and so looked 
askant at creeds and dogmas, where the lives of their 
foremost advocates gave the lie to the profession of the 
lips. It is notable, however, that as time went on, the 
occasional indifference of his youthful days gave place 
to a respectful, even if not devout, attitude with ref- 
- erence to religious matters. In a feeling of spiritual 
indifference to the Church it is not surprising that, 
neglecting spiritual reasons, he wrote, as a Virginia 
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colonel: ‘The want of a chaplain does reflect dishonor 
upon the regiment, as all other officers are allowed.’ 
And when he was urged to have public prayers in 
camp, so as to excite the curiosity and foster the con- 
version of the Indians, he ignored the recommenda- 
tion. 

‘Whenever local and domestic occasions required we 
find him filling his formal duties as vestryman and 
appearing as sponsor. But in his letters, even those of 
consolation, there appears almost nothing to indicate 
his spiritual frame of mind. A particularly careful 
study of the man’s letters convinces me that while the 
spirit of Christianity, as exemplified in love of God and 
love of man, was the controlling factor of his nature, 
vet he never formulated his religious faith. A striking 
fact about him should be remembered, that while he 
lived in a colony that joined in the religious ostracism 
and persecutions characteristic of the age, yet he was 
noted for his broad, liberal and sincere respect for the 
religious beliefs and conscientious scruples of others.” 

As tothe Sabbath, General Greely says, Washing- 
ton conformed to the local Virginia habits; that from 
his childhood he traveled on Sunday whenever occa- 
sion required; that in his official busy life Sunday 
was largely given to his home correspondence, which 
he did on principle, saying that it was the most con- 
venient day in which to spare time from his public 
burdens to look after hisimpaired fortune and estates; 
that he was not regular in his attendance at church, 
save possibly at home; that he went once to the 
Roman Catholic, and once to the Episcopal church 
during the first Provincial Congress; that he spent 
four months at the Constitutional Convention, and 
during that time went six times to church, onceeach 
to the- Roman High Mass, to the Friends’ and the 
Presbyterians, and three times to the Episcopal 
service. 

General Greely says that it is somewhat striking 
that ‘‘in several thousand letters the name of Jesus 
Christ never appears, and it is notably absent from his 
last will.” 

Considering the subjects upon which Washington 
usually wrote I do not think it striking that the name 
of Jesus Christ never appears in the letters of Wash- 
ington which have been preserved. It was not then, 
and is not now the habit of Christian men to mention 

the name of Christ in correspondence upon general 
subjects. My business gives me the opportunity of 
reading several thousand letters from professed 
Christians every year, and with the exception of min- 
isters and persons writing expressly upon various 
phases of religious experience, it is not common to 
find the name of Christ mentioned. 

Comparatively few extant letters—except those 
upon avowedly spiritual themes—from the period in 
which Washington lived, contain the name of Christ. 
With reference to this subject I have examined sev- 
eral hundred letters of men contemporary with him, 
some of whom were noted for religious activity and 
for the most frequent use of that sacred name in 
public speech and extempore praying, and in only a 
small percentage of them does the name of Christ 
appear. 

The use of the fact that the name of Christ is ab- 
sent from Washington’s last Will and Testament, 
seems to me one of the most singular observations in 
literature. 

Washington’s will and John Wesley's will are con- 
structed in the same way precisely. The date of the 
former is ‘‘the ninth day of July, seventeen hundred 
and ninety (nine), and of the Independence of the 
United States the twenty-fourth.”’ ‘It appearsthat 
he omitted from the date the word nine.’’ The date 
of John Wesley’s will was the twentieth day of Feb- 
ruary, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine. Wash- 
ington’s begins: 

‘“*In the name of God, Amen. I, George Washing- 


ton, of Mount Vernon,a citizen of the United States,” 


and lately President of the same, do make, ordain and 
declare this instrument which is written with my own 
hand, and every page thereof subscribed with my own 
name, to be my last will end testament, revoking all 
others.” 


Wesley’s will begins: 


‘*In the name of God, Amen. 1, John Wesley, clerk, 
sometime fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, revoking 
all others, appoint this to be my last will and testa- 
ment.”’ 

It would have been a piece of cant for George 
Washington to put the name of Christ in his will; and 
John Wesley, who probably uttered that name more 
frequently than any other man of that century, saw 
no need or propriety in inserting it in his will. 
Neither did either use the phrase ‘‘the yeat of our 
Lord’’ in dating the will, both giving simply the name 
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of the month and the number of the year and day. 

In view of the state of the country, the burdens 
upon the mind of Washington, the embarrassment of 
his estate (the result of his unavoidable neglect), 
the necessity of corresponding with patriots in every 
part of the land, the unfounded disparagement of 
his methods and motives and frequently the lack of 
sympathy of the Continental Congress with him, the 
mutinous spirit often displayed by his soldiers, and 
the cabals against himself arising here and there, it is 
notat all wonderful that not having been brought up 
a strict Sabbatarian in the Puritan sense of the 
word, he should not regularly attend church during 
the greater part of his public life; and not being flu- 
ent in conversation and being averseto everything of 
the nature of cant, it is not wonderful that he should 
not regularly communicate. That he should visit all 
denominations when he did attend service, as he de- 
sired to unite all in support of the Government, is ob- 
vious. That he should visit the Roman Catholic 
Church was an exhibition of tolerance and in har- 
mony with his desire to win over the French Cana- 
dians to the support of the struggle for independence 
—a subject of much thought with him and upon 
which he often spoke. 

As he was a self-contained and generally a silent 
man, he would not be expected on ordinary occasions 
to express his feelings on the subject of religion. 
Yet Irving records that on his return in 1773, when 
he found that his stepdaughter, Miss Custis, who had 
long been an object of extreme solicitude on account 
of her feeble health, was in the last stage of con- 
sumption, ‘‘tho not a man given to bursts of sensi- 
bility, he is said on this occasion to have evinced the 
deepest affliction, falling by her bedside and pouring 
out earnest prayers for her recovery.”’ 

The same authority informs us that when in camp 
before Boston 1n 1775 ‘‘he had prayers morning and 
evening, and was regular in attendance at the church 
at which he was acommunicant.’’ In 1776 he issued 
a general order: 


‘‘ That the troops may have an opportunity of attend- 
ing public worship, as well as to take some rest after 
the great fatigue they have gone through, the General 
in future excuses them from fatigue duty on Sunday, 
except at the ship-yards or on special occasions, until 
further orders. He hopes that the officers will 
by example, as well as by influence, endeavor to check 
it [profane swearing] and that both they and the men 
will reflect that we can have but little hope of the 
blessings of Heaven on our arms if we insult it by our 
impiety and folly.” 


I will now adduce some evidence as to the religious 
character of Washington of the existence of which 
many of his critics do not seem to be aware. 

In 1789 Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, in their 
capacity as bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, presented a congratulatory address to George 
Washington. Washington required of them a copy 
of the address before it was formally delivered, and 
appointed a day when he would receive the bishops. 
That address said: 


‘““We have received the most grateful satisfaction 
from the humble and entire dependence on the great 
Governor of the universe which you have repeatedly 
expressed, acknowledging Him the source of every 
blessing. And hence we enjoy a holy exrecta- 
tion that you will always prove a faithful and impartial 
patron of genuine and vital religion, the grand end of 
our creation and present probationary existence. We 
promise you our fervent prayers to the throne of grace 
that God Almighty may endue you with all the grace 
and gifts of His Holy Spirit,’’ etc. 


In Washington’s reply, after returning thanks to 
them individually, and to their Society collectively, 
for their expressions of affection and jov offered in 
their behalf of his late appointment, Washington 
said: 


‘It shall be my endeavor to manifest the purity of 
my inclinations for promoting the happiness of man- 
kind, as well as the sincerity of my desires to contrib- 
ute whatever may be in my power toward the civil and 
religious liberties of the American people. In pursuing 
this line of conduct, I hope, by the assistance of divine 
Providence, not altogether to disappoint the confidence 
which you have been pleased to repose in me. ; 
After mentioning that I trust the people of every de- 
nomination who demean themselves as good citizens 
will have occasion to be convinced that I shall always 
strive to prove a faithful and impartial patron of genu- 
ine vital religion, I must assure you in particular that | 
take in the kindest part the promise you make of pre 
senting your prayers at the throne of grace for me, and 
that I likewise implore the divine benediction upon 
yourselves and religious community.” 
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The universal testimony of friend and foe, of ad- 
verse and commendatory critic, is that there was no 
cant in the composition of George Washington. If 
that be true, the repetition of the phrases ‘‘ genuine 
vital religion,” and ‘‘the throne of grace,” implied 
an honest profession of -his positive belief in the 
power of prayer, in the providence of God, and his 
recognition of a distinction between mere formality 
in religion and its vital principle. 

It is noteworthy that neither the President, nor 
those evangelical bishops who had the utmost hor- 
ror of worldliness, and the most exalted and concen- 
trated estimate of the dependence of all Christians 
upon Jesus Christ, mentioned the name of Christ, 
their thoughts being occupied with the idea of God 
as the ‘* Governor among the nations.’’ 

Francis Asbury knew Washington well, and with 
him had many personal and friendly interviews, 
availing himself of such whenever opportunity offer- 
ed, explaining to him the peculiar views of personal 
religious experience of which he was the exponent. 
In his Journal, January 4th, 1800, he wrote: 


‘*Slow moved the post on New Year’s Day and 
brought the heart-distressing information of the death 
of Washington, who departed this life Dec. 14, 1799. 
Washington, the calm, intrepid chief, the disinterested 
friend, first father and temporal saviour of his Coun- 
try, under divine protectionand direction. . . . At 
all times he honoured the providence of God, and never 
was he ashamed of his Redeemer, we believe he died 
not fearing death.”’ 

With General Greely’s proposition that there is no 
reliable evidence that Washington ever took com- 
munion with the Episcopal or with any other Church, 
I take direct issue. That Bishop White is on record 
as declaring that he knew of no case of Washing- 
ton’s communing at any time during his public life, 
I admit furnishes a strong presumption that he sel- 
dom did so, but maintain that the evidence that 
Washington was a communicant of the Church of 
England, the members of which in this country after 
the Revolution reorganized under the name of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, is strong, and that the 
evidence that on an important occasion he did com- 
mune with another Church, is conclusive. 

Irving in his ‘‘ Life of Washington,’’ Vclume I, 
page 285, speaking of Washington’s relation to the 
Church of England, says: 


‘*Washington was vestryman ef two parishes, Fair- 
fax and Truro; the parochial church ofthe former was 
at Alexandria, ten miles from Mount Vernon; ard the 
latter at Pohick, about seven miles. The Church at 
Pohick was rebuilt on a plan of his own, and ina great 
measure at his expense. At one or other of these 
churches he attended every Sunday, when the weather 
and roads permitted. His demeanor was reverential 
and devout. Mrs. Washington knelt during the pray- 
ers; he always stood as was the custom at that time. 
Both were communicants.”’ 

The period covered by these statements is from 
1759 to 1763, inclusive. 

The idea of writing the ‘+ Life of Washington’’ was 
first suggested to Irving by Constable in 1825, and 
by Murray, the London publisher, at about the same 
time. He postponed it for two or three years, but 
in 1829 refused to write a history of he United States 
which Dr. Lardner had proposed to him, and wrote 
to his brother Peter that he intended ‘* to undertake 
a work which if tolerably executed must be a valu- 
ableand lasting property; I mean a Life of Washing- 
ton. I shall take my own time to execute it, and 
will spare no pains. It must be my great and crown- 
ing labor.”’ 

In preparing to write this Life Irving made jour- 
neys to all parts of Virginia and. elsewhere that were 
closely related to Washington. He inspected the 
originals of all the letters given by Sparks, as well 
as various manuscripts, and visited several places in 
the vicinity of the residences of Washington’s rela- 
tives. 

Irving was seventeen years old when Washington 
died. He studied law with Brockholst Livingston 
and Josiah Ogden Hoffman, who were both friends 
of Washington. In his twenty-sixth year Irving was 
retained as one of the counsel for Aaron Burr, and 
attended his trial at Richmond, where he made the 
acquaintance of many of Washington’s friends, in- 
cluding Chief Justice Marshall. He also knew James 
Madison and John Adams, having also a slight ac- 
quaintance with Alexander Hamilton and a close ac- 
quaintance with his family. Burr and Hamilton were 
more closely related to Washington by the positions 
which he gave them than any other man except Judge 
Harrison, Burr, who greatly disliked Washington, 
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is probably the only man who ever charged him with 
being sanctimonious. 

Irving states that ‘‘both Mrs. and General Wash- 
ing were communicants,” 

The presumption this affords that Washington was 
a communicant is derived from the fact that Irving 
had an opportunity and took great pains to ascer- 
tain all the minor facts, and that he affirms it as 
something universally known of which there was no 
question—in addition to the fact that he was a ves- 
tryman, which, neither then nor now, could shed 
any light upon the question of the incumbent’s being 
a communicant. 


Morristown, N. J. 


Educating Negro Teachers and Preachers. 
BY GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
SECRETARY OF THE Baptist Home Mission Society. 


I HAVE read with special interest the articles of 
Booker T. Washington in the recent numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT on the Industrial education of the 
Negroes. Mr. Washington is justly recognized as 
one of the leading men of his race. has accomplished 
a magnificent work at Tuskegee, and has a right toa 
respectful hearing on the subject of the education of 
his people. The statements he makes are very force- 
ful, and his plea in behalf of industrial training is un- 
answerable. The need of such training is apparent to 
every thoughtful student of the present industrial status 
of Southern Negroes. I will not stop at this point to 
inquire whether a great and costly trade school in 
which Negroes are to be taught handicrafts, such as 
were formerly acquired by apprenticeship, is the best 
solution of the industrial problem or not, altho I have 
serious misgivings on that point. I wish now to ask 
the attention of those who have read Mr. Washing- 
ton’s articles to another phase of the problem of 
Negro education. He recognizes the necessity of 
something more than the ability to use tools; but he 
emphasizes this feature of the work so strongly as to 
leave the impression that nothing more is, at present 
at least, required. 

There is an urgent demand for a large and increas- 
ing number of men and women thoroughly trained 
for the work of school-teaching. All the common 
schools in the South which are attended by Negro 
children are taught by Negro teachers. The founda- 
tions of intellectual life and development are made in 
these common schools. If the work of instruction 
is poorly done, the rising generation will suffer ir- 
reparable loss. The only way to insure good work is 
through a supply of competent instructors. Those 
who are in preparation for the work of teaching need 
to havea thorough, critical knowledge of the common 
English branches—reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, United States history, physiology, 
and the elements of the simpler natural sciences. 
Teachers in the common schools, especially in the 
cities and larger villages and towns, do not need the 
kind of industrial training which Mr. Washington so 
eloquently pleads for. These teachers could make 
little or no use of their knowledge of farming, black- 
smithing, of carpentry orof any other of the bread- 
earning trades. The time they would spend in learn- 
ing these trades and acquiring skillin them would be 
practically thrown away, so far as preparing them 
for their life-work as teachers. A common-school 
teacher needs a knowledge of mind rather than of 
matter; of kindergarten methods rather than the 
method of truck-gardening; of how to rule a school 
rather than how to run an engine. Money spent in 
creating and running an industrial plant for them 
would be spent to much better advantage in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a vigorous normal school or- 
ganized on a common-sense plan. 

Then there is the need for intelligent pastors. The 
Negroes are pre-eminently a religious people. A 
larger per cent. among them than is found anywhere 
else, probably, are members of evangelical Christian 
churches. Their pastors exercise an authority and 
wield an influence for good or for evil far beyond that 
of any other class of evangelical shepherds. To fit 
them for their work as expounders of the Word of 
God, as preachers of righteousness, as leaders of 
their flocks along the paths of morality and religion, 
they need a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Scriptures, a mastery of the English language, some 
knowledge of history, sacred and profane, an ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary forms and the ordi- 
nances of the Church, skill in the accumulation of 
material for sermons and in the preparation and de- 
livery of their discourses, They do not need and 
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could make very little use of a practical knowledge of 
farming, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, orany of the 
other industries which are taught at Tuskegee. The. 
time they would spend in acquiring these would be 
time wasted. 

Not many Negro pastors, it may be, have any prac- 
tical need of Greek and Hebrew; not many are pre- 
pared to profit by a course of training in a mod- 
ern theological seminary; but some do need both 
Greek and Hebrew, and some are prepared to profit 
by the highest course in theology; and an increasing 
numbtr will desire and need this higher professional 
training, and there should be some way provided by 
which they can acquire it. Unless the thousands of 
Negroes who are called upon to perform the delicate 
duties of pastors for Negro churches, and to be the 
religious guides and leaders of the millions of Negro 
church-members, have a training that shall prepare 
them to think with intelligence and self-reliance, 
which shall put them on their guard against religious 
vagaries and pestilential heresies, there is great and 
imminent danger that the religious life of the Negro 
will be not only stunted and dwarfed, but will become 
absolutely grotesque. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of supplying them with wise, 
intelligent, able, 
pastors. 

Money put into an industrial plant would accom- 
plish far more for the race, so far as it isan agency 
for its moral and religious uplift, if put into a com- 
mon-sense theological training-school. To-day there 
are thousands of Negro men and women engaged in 
teaching who are unqualified for their work,-and 
there are thousands of Negro pastors of whom it 
may be said, without offense, that they are ‘‘blind 
leaders of the blind.’’ What both of these classes 
require in order to do efficient work, is not a knowl- 
edge of trades but a knowledge of books. An ac- 
quaintance with rhetoric and its laws, of English lit- 
erature and its composition, of history and civil pol- 
ity, willdo tar more for teachers and preachers, and 
so for the race, than a knowlege of machinery. 


godly men, to serve them as 


I need not here speak,of the demand there is among 
the Negroes for educated men trained as physicians, 
pharmacists, as lawyers and editors, and for the 
duties of statesmanship, to which many of them as- 
pire. It would be a sad day for the race and a most 
serious check to their development as a people, 
should there be any hindrance of any kind thrown 
in the way of the work now done in such institu- 
tions as Richmond and Gammon Theological Semi- 
naries, Shaw and Fisk Universities, Spellman Nor- 
mal School, and other institutiops founded by North- 
ern beneficence for imparting to the Negroes a 
higher training than that which is concerned with 
tools and trades. . 

There ought to be no antagonism between those 
who follow Mr. Washington's lead and emphasize the 
desirability of trade-schools, and those who believe 
that there is also a need for a class of schools that 
concern themselves chiefly with the development of 
brain power and moral character. 
both kinds of instruction. The one is not necessari- 
ly exclusive of the other. What is greatly needed to- 
day is the investment of from ten to twenty millions 


There is need for 


of dollars in the development of the schools already 
established in the South, and which have already ac- 
complished such great results. 
ceptions there is not a solitary one of these magnifi- 
cent institutions which is properly equipped, suita- 
bly manned, and which has even the beginnings of 
an endowment. 


With one or two ex- 


The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
BY THE REV. JOHN G. HALL, D.D. 


THE wide public notice of the Rev. Dr. John Hall’s 
resignation of his pastorship of this church and 
congregation, and their prominence in the ranks of 
American Presbyterianism,*may render some remi- 
niscences of their origin not now altogether inoppor- 
tune. 

About the years 1806-'07, the pew-room in the 
then existing Presbyterian churches of the city, viz., 
the Wall Street, the Rutgers Street, and what was 
calléd *‘The Brick Meeting-house,’’ was found in- 
sufficient for the numbers of those who desired in them 
permanent sittings. A large proportion of such per- 
sons were in-comers from New England, mainly from 
Connecticut, and who, tho reared under Congrega- 
tional usages, yet had also been nursed on the West- 
minster Catechism, the then common doctrinal stand- 
ard between the two denominations, Thus, these 
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New Englanders, finding in the city no existing Con- 
gregational church, and caring not to originate one, 
entertained the project, encouraged by the Presby- 
terian pastors, of associating as a new congregation 
under Presbyterian auspices. 

To carry out this project and to attempt the erec- 
tion of a new church building, a subscription list was 
opened, and signed by sixty-six men as incorporators, 
and one woman; the largest amount subscribed by any 
one 1s believed to have been not over one thousand 
dollars, while most of the subscriptions did not ex- 
ceed five hundred. Of these subscribers fully three- 
fifths were merchants, wholesale or shipping, congre- 
gated mostly about Front and South Streets, Coffee- 
House and Burling Slips, at the then early date when 
the Hudson River docks were patronized almost ex- 
clusively by small craft, such as sloops from up 
toward Aibany, or by periaguas from Staten Island 
and the New Jersey waters. So that this new con- 
gregation might have been exceptionally styled one 
of merchants, as,Mrs. Mary Watson, the only female 
subscriber, was the widow of Mr. James Watson, a 
noted and flourishing merchant who died of yellow 
fever in 1806, New York being in those days quite a 
familiar resort of the ‘‘ yellow-jack.”’ 

The ships of these merchants plowed all seas and 
traded in all the great marts of the world, bringing 


home fabulous riches to the harbor whence they , 


sailed. Their owners, as before suggested, were 
largely from Connecticut; as, for example, the three 
Coits, from Norwich; the two Griswolds (N. L. 
and G.), from Lyme; Leavenwerth, from New 
Haven, etc. Joseph Otis was also from Norwich, 
where he established and endowed a fine public 
library, as his local memorial, in place of lineal de- 
scendants. The firm of ‘‘ Hall, Hull & Co.” (Mr. 
Hall! being also from Lyme) established the first line 
of packets that ran between New York and Savannah, 
and also sold to John Jacob Astor one of the first 
vessels that he sent to the mouth of the Columbia 
River. Samuel Whittemore was a manufacturer, 
becoming, eventually, very prominent and prosperous 
in his operations. 

The catalog of these sixty-seven founders of Dr. 
Hall’s congregation, embraced also one lawyer, one 
physician, one Revolutionary colonel, one State gov- 
ernor, one artist and two bankers. The lawyer was 
Caleb S. Riggs, of whom little is now known beyond 
his name. The physician was the noted David 
Hosack, a native of the city, and forlong years at the 
head of his profession there, in medicine and sur- 
gery, and extensively known in Europe. The Revo- 
lutionary colonel, was Lebbeus Loomis, at that date 
a broker in Wall Street, and subsequently a resi- 
dent of Cherry Valley, N. Y., where he lies buried. 
The State governor was Oliver Walcott, once, for ten 
successive years, Governor of Connecticut. A son 
of the greater Oliver Wolcott, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, he was born at Litchfield, 
Conn., in 1760, but died in New York in 1833, aged 
74. He had marked partiality for New York, having 
in early life been engaged there in mercantile pur- 
suits. Also, he was the first President of the Bank 
of North America. The artist was John Trumbull, 
two or more of whose famous paintings adorn the 
walls of our National Capitol. Hewas a native of 

Lebanon, Conn., graduated at Harvard, and studied 
hisart with Benjamin West, of London, to whom he 
carried a letter of introduction from Benjamin Frank- 
lin. In 1843 he died, at New York, at the great age 
of eighty-seven. The other banker, once a mer- 
chant, was Lynde Catlin, whose name also savors of 
Connecticut and who once figured as Cashier of the 
United States Branch Bank. 

Other valuable names might be mentioned, were 
they called for, of these men so eminent as mer- 
chants, or of influence otherwise in the civil, social 
and religious circles of New York, as it then was, 
who laid the foundation of the present magnificent 
congregation, the pastorship of which Dr. Hall has 
just been so affectionately and earnestly urged to re- 
tain. 

These founders, with some others who soon cast in 
their lot with them, were, in 1808, according to 
Presbyterian usage, formed into a Christian congre- 
gation, and received under the care of the Presby- 
tery of New York. In the same year they chose the 
Rev. John B. Romeyn, of Albany, to be their pas- 
tor, who was instalied over them as a congregation 
four days before the church, technically such, was 
organized. The church, separately organized by Dr. 
Romeyn, consisted of twenty-eight persons, evenly 
divided (like the race in Eden) between the two sexes; 
apparently there being only two married couples; the 
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others either single, or widowed, or unaccompanied 


by their marriage partners. One of the fourteen men 
was Oliver Wolcott, chosen deacon in 1810; so that 
Connecticut, once, at least, had a governor and a 
deacon in the same person. 

These criginators of this new Presbyterian con- 
gregation selected a lot for their house of worship 
on Cedar Street, a few rods from William Street. 
The building was a chaste structure, of medium size, 
and without bell or steeple. The middle aisle was 
wide with a tessellated pavement, upon which the 
communion tables were spread, flanked with benches, 
where the ranks of the communicants successively 
took their places, after the Scotch fashion. The 
house was destitute of an organ, its place being sup- 
plied by a precentor seated immediately in front of 
the pulpit. When the writer of this was young, this 
precentor was Ezekiel W. Morse, who, for long 
years maintained a popular school for boys in a 
building on Nassau Street, between Maiden Lane and 
John Street. There, as his pitch-pipe started the 
Cedar Street congregation on their tuneful way, so 
he as faithfully rubbed into us the rudiments of our 
secular lore; also, never omitting the opening of 
his school with Scripture reading and prayer. An 
honest-hearted man, long gone where, as Longfel- 
low says, ‘‘ Christ keepeth school.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Romeyn, excellently equipped theo- 
logically for the pastorate, was also pleasing, grace- 
ful and genial in his manners. So chaste was he, 
both in his composition and delivery, and faith- 
fulin his application of scriptural truth, that one 
of his people was heard one day to say to another, 
** The Doctor will either preach us into the Church, 
or away from it.’’ Like his latest successor, he was 
a much beloved pastor, and was long lamented after 
his death, which took place in 1825. 

One other item in connection with this Cedar Street 
edifice lingers in my memory, viz., a chain that 
was regularly stretched across the street in front of 
the house, not long after the exercises within were 
fairly commenced. This wasto prevent the noise of 
passing vehicles and must have been provided for by 
municipal ordinance; altho I do not recall it in con- 
nection with congregations on the wider avenues, as 
Broadway and others. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





The Bowery under Dutch Rule. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON, 


It is probable that the Bowery was originally part 
of an Indian trail, which extended from the region of 
the Battery to the northern limit of Manhattan, and 
connected the aboriginal villages on the Harlem 
Flats and Spuyten Duyvil Creek, with those north of 
the City Hall Park and east of the present Green- 
wich Avenue. A few years after the founding of 
Nieuw Amsterdam the representatives of the West 
India Company laid out six farms or bouweries along 
the east side of the present Bowery and leased them 
totenants. In 1643 Director Kieft, in spite of the 
protest of De Vries and other influential men, order- 
ed the massacre of forty Indians at Corlears Hook, 
and that of a still larger number of men, women and 
children at Pavonia. {[n retaliation for these brutal 
murders, for they were nothing else, the outlying 
farms at Harlem, Staten Island, the Bowery, and 
other places, were laid waste. When peace was re- 
stored, it was found impossible to rent the farms; so 
they were eventuallysold. Prior to the sale of these 
farms, however, a frontier colony of manumitted 
Negro slaves was established west of the Bowery. 
With reference tothis colony the Minutes of the 
Dutch Council, 1644, recite the fact that, Manuel de 
Groot, the giant, and ten other Negroes and their 
wives, were released from slavery on condition that 
each man, during his life, pay the Government an an- 
nual rental of twenty-two bushels of grain and a fat 
hog, their children being still held as slaves. Their 
plantations extended from the Bowery to ‘‘ Old Jans 
Land,’’ now the property of Trinity Church. The 
Labadist preachers passed along the Bowery in 1679, 
thirty-five years after the colony was established; 
their Journal contains this entry: 


‘*Upon both sides of this way were many habita- 
tions of Negroes, mulattoes and whites. These 
Negroes were formerly the proper slaves of the West 
India Company, but, in consequence of the frequent 
changes and conquests of the country, they have ob- 
tained their freedom and settled themselves down 
where they tbought vroper and on this road, where 
they have ground envugh to live on with their fami- 
lies, ’ 
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In Valentine’s ‘‘ Manual,’’ 1853, there is a copy of 
a plan of New York dated 1797, which shows a Ne- 
gro burial-ground on the block bounded by the Bow- 
ery, Rivington, Chrystie and Stanton Streets. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago Petrus Stuyve- 
sant landed on the Island of Manhattan, and four 
years later he purchased, through his representative, 
Jan Damen, the ‘‘ Great Bowery,’’ or bowery No. 
1, the most northern of the six original farms, which 
werenumbered from one to six; No. 6 being east of 
Chatham Square, at the time of which we write the 
property of Augustine Hermanns, the amateur drafts- 
man, to whom we are indebted for ancient sketches 
of New Amsterdam. At the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War this farm was the property of the Rut- 
gers, the home of the patriot Harmanus Rutgets, 
killed in the battle of Long Island. In August, 1655, 
Governor Stuyvesant led his his forces against the 
Swedes on the Delaware. September 15th, during 
his absence, ex-Sheriff Henry Van Dyke discovered 
an Indian woman _ stealing peaches from his 
orchard, situated on the west side of Broadway, 
south of Trinity Church, and shot her dead. 
The news of the rash and cruel act spread 
to the neighboring tribes, and before peace was re- 
newed twenty-eight plantations were laid waste, one 
hundred men, women and children murdered and as 
many carried into captivity, Van Dyke being among 
the first slain. Several of the occupants of the farms 
along the Bowery were killed, and their wives and 
children carried into captivity. On the return of 
Governor Stuyvesant order was restored, and many 
of the captives returned to their friends, among them 
a daughter of the celebrated Wolfert Webber, who at 
this date kept a tavern on the present Chatham 
Square (then of course a country road), about *Mott 
Street. On the conclusion of peace, which seems to 
have been permanent, several historic buildings were 
erected far north of the city. In 1655, Jacobus Kip 
built a house which remained a landmark for 212 
years; it stood near the present Second Avenue, but 
was removed, to give place to Thirty-fifth Street. 
Five generations of Kipps were born in it. Washing- 
ton, André, Howe, and many other notable men and 
women, helped to make it historic. How short-lived 
is notoriety—to-day children of many lands and of 
many languages sport over its site. Democracy in 
rags holds sway where aristocracy once dwelt in 
affluence. About the same time that Kip built his 
house, Governor Stuyvesant erected his country man- 
sion. The pictorial representations show it to bea 
square, roomy house of Holland architecture, but 
entirely lacking the crow-step gables and the stoop so 
common.in the houses of that time. His estate was 
a large one and cost him 6,400 guilders. His well 
cultivated fields and fertile meadows stretched away 
to the East River—which by the way was not as far 
east then as it is now. In the time of Governor Stuy- 

_vesant, and in fact for more thana hundred years later, 
the tides rippled up to First Avenue from Seven- 
teenth to Twenty-first Streets. The original Stuy- 
vesant mansion was built partly on the site of the 
house 129 East Tenth Street and partly on the grave- 
yard of St. Mark’s Church. The gardens which sur- 
rounded it were remarkably fine, for the Governor 
kept from thirty to fifty slaves besides several white 
servants continually employed. The last relic of 
Petrus Stuyvesant was a pear-tree which he planted 
in his garden; it flourished for more than two hun- 
dred years. When the city grew up around it, it 
stood on the northeast corner of Third Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street, where it blossomed and bore fruit 
within the memory of many people now living. I 
have an old friend who remembers the tree with par- 
ticular veneration. Forty-four years ago she partook 
of her ‘‘ wedding supper "’ in the house over which it 
cast its shadow; a little later she passed out under 
its smiling blossoms and nodding branches a happy 
bride. The old tree is gone, so too is the husband of 
her youth; in the memory which fondly cherishes the 
one she will always have a place for the other. The 
curious may still see in the wall of the house opposite 
to where the tree stood a tablet to its memory. 

In 1660 there appears to have been another Indian 
scare. The Governor and Council gave an order re- 
quiring the abandonment of the isolated habitations 
and the gathering of the people into hamlets for mu- 
tual protection. In response to this order several 


people living north of Chatham Square, petitioned 
that their houses might remain, and that encourage- 
ment be held out to others to build near them, so 
that a village for mutual protection might be formed. 
This request was granted, an order was issued giving 
permission. to establish a village near the houwery of 
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Mr. Hermans, or near the bouwery of Governor Stuy- 
vesant. The latter place was selected, and hence- 
forth the road was known as the Bowery lane or road. 
There were not more than a score of straggling streets 
in Nieuw Amsterdam when, four years later, Governor 
Stuyvesant reluctantly yielded it to tne English, and 
but few of them retain even the anglicized form of 
their original Dutch names; the Bowery, however, 
needs only an added ‘‘u’’ to make it identical with 
the nomenclature of ‘‘ye olden tyme,”’ when the lum- 
bering coach of the autocratic Director of New Neth- 
erlands rolled majestically along under the shade of 
primitive trees, to his country-seat; the fact that 
primitive forests existed is corroborated by the memo- 
rial ofa man named Jansen, in 1660. He petitioned 
to be released from his tenancy of land near the Bow- 
ery, ‘‘as he nad two miles to ride through a dense for- 
est.”’ 

The Bowery village of the early day was not very 
large—a tavern, blacksmith’s shop and a few other 
buildings formed the settlement. The Governor 
contributed his share by erecting a church on the site 
of the present one of St. Mark’s, where Hermanus 
Van Hoboken, the schoolmaster, read services until 
the arrival of Dominie Selyns, who alternated be- 
tween Brooklyn and the Bowery, the Governor pay- 
ing him $100 a year. Writing to the Classis at Am- 
sterdam, October 4th, 1660, Dominie Selyns says: 
‘1 officiate Sunday afternoons at the General’s 
Bouwery, at the noble General’s private expense.”’ 
He mentions the fact that, ‘‘ people come from the 
city to Evening Service.’’ Many living at the village 
of New Harlem, founded in 1658, were received into 
membership at the Bowery Church. Most of the 
early marriages among the Harlemites were 
performed by Dominie Selyns, who also baptized 
their babies. In his accounts for 1662, he. re- 
fers to a payment to the Consistory of seventy-eight 
guilders and two stuyvers, fees of fourteen marriage 
services performed by him. The Consistory may 
have taken charge of it as a tax for his remain- 
ing a bachelor; if so they did not enjoy the 
proceeds very long, for on July 9th, 1662, he mar- 
ried Margaret Specht, one of the most gifted 
and beautiful of New Amsterdam’s fair daughters. 
We do not know how they got acquainted. I have 
a theory that she used to come up to the “‘ Evening 
Service’ and that, perhaps, when they got better ac- 
quainted the Dominie walked, home with her; what 
wonder is it if in passing,under the primitive 
trees which perhaps had heard the love songs of gen- 
erations of ancient Manhattaners, inspired by her 
witching presence, he forgot theology for a time to 
revel in the divinest of human luxury. It may be 
too—what antiquarian can prove the theory false?— 
that it was under some of those same trees which 
fringed the Bowery Lane, that he told her the ‘‘old, 
old story” that laymen as well as clergymen love to 
tell, The walk of five miles from Harlem to the 
Bowery Church was a mere saunter in comparison 
with the walk taken by the Huguenot settlers of New 
Rochelle. They used to walk from New Rochelle to 
the French Church at the Battery to enjoy the com- 
munion of saints. Carrying their shoes they trudged 
down the Bowery Lane, until they came to the twin 
ponds of water in the vicinity of Grand Street. Here 
they washed their feet and put on their shoes before 
entering the city. Many an honored and influential 
citizen of the past, and many an influential citizen of 
the present trace descent from these sturdy men and 
women. 


New York Ciry. 


French: Protestants and the Dreyfus Case. 
BY STODDARD DEWEY. 


THE prolonged agitation of the Dreyfus case has 
brought to the surface certain instinctive feelings of 
the majority ot educated Frenchmen. Voltaireans 
and the disciples of Renan and Auguste Comte are 
suddenly found at one with the advocates of papal 
infallibility. All are substantially opposed to the re- 
opening of the case not only because the condemned 
captain is a Jew, but also because his innocence is 
championed by representative Protestants—by M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, of the Senate, by M. Trarieux, 
Senator and former Minister of Justice, by Professor 
Monod, of the Ecole Normale, and others. 

This distrust of Protestant sentiment wherever 
patriotism is in question, is a phase of national feel- 
ing which is bound to reappear in the reaction from 
every revolution. M. Ranc, who was the most inti- 
mateof Gambetta’s friends from his Opposition un- 
der the Empire until his death after molding the 
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Third Republic to his views, sums up the situation 
after his own fashion: 


‘*Read and meditate this passage from an article pub- 
lished in the organ of the agrarian party, to which a 
number of reactionary agricultural unions have already 
given their adhesion: 

‘** The agrarian party lives and will live. Moreover, 
it willlive independent, that is, without being in thrall 


*toany political party—which will not prevent its having 


a welcome, whenever possible, for all who do not belong 
to the triple revolutionary alliance of Jews, Protestants 
and Freemasons.’ 

‘*This is clear enough, and here we have the logical 
consequences of anti-Semitism. They begin by the 
Jews, they continue by the Protestants, and they hope 
to finish by the Freemasons, that is, by free-thinkers. 
A very serious public man, in spite of being a former 
Boulangist, wrote lately: ‘To be a Catholic is the touch- 
stone of French nationality. It is the Revolution itself 
with its principles, ideas, conquests, that is called in 
question.’ ”’ 

The utterances of other leaders in the present agi- 
tation are still more significant. Paul de Cassagnac, 
duelist and Bonapartist editor of Z’ Autorzté, points 
to the trial of Major Esterhazy as the outcome of a 
conspiracy of Jew and Protestant against Chréstzan/ 
Edouard Drumont who began this anti-Semitic 
campaign a dozen years ago by his book ‘‘ La France 
Jutve,’’ and whose paper, Za Libre Parole, carries 
on thestruggle with the utmost bitterness, comes 
out with a violent leader on ‘‘ Calvin in the Tents of 
Shem.”’ Like Cassagnac, he is a duelist and there- 
fore under excommunication from the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; but he nevertheless believes himself au- 
thorized to speak in the name of the ‘‘ national” re- 
ligion. 

“‘T grant that Protestants are brethren, often very 

disagreeable and exacting and who really take too 
much of the bed-covering to themselves; but, all the 
same, they are our brothers, and they have the right 
toclaim their share in the cover common to us all. 
They were in France before the Reformation, they 
have remained here since. They have helped to con- 
stitute the Fatherland. They are neither nomads, 
nor foreigners; they inhabit the land with the same 
right,as ourselves. I do not succeed in under- 
standing why Protestants have felt the need of making 
their own the cause of an abominable traitor whose 
guilt has never had the shadow ofa doubt for any per- 
son of good faith—why they hold to uniting themselves 
to the Jews and to sharing in an unpopularity justified 
by the innumerable misdeeds of Israel. 
What can Protestants hope from a campaign which, by 
destroying all respect for the heads of the army and 
by demoralizing the army itself, is preparing irremedi- 
able defeats? In what would they be happier if the 
Prussians had conquered France? They have all the 
places they ask for; they are masters everywhere.”’ 

Georges Thiébaud, who was a leading spirit in 
Boulangism, has devoted himself ever since the fail- 
ure of that movement to a crusade against the Prot- 
estant spirit in politics. Younger thinkers, like 
Maurice Barrés, who can by no stretch of charity be 
called even theists, have made this opposition to the 
Protestant and ‘‘ anti-Latin’’ spirit a part of their in- 
tellectual revival cf French patriotism. In the 
sphere of practical politics M. de Mahy has attacked, 
in and out of Parliament, the Protestant missionaries 
of Madagascar, whether French or not, as emissaries 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Only last week, just before the 
stormy session where the Deputies came to blows 
over Dreyfus, he denounced, as an equal danger to 
the Republic with Roman Ultramontanism, the outre- 
Mancheisme—‘‘ Across-the-Channelism’’—of French 
Protestants. 

The officials among the Roman Catholic clergy 
have held their peace; but the noisy aédéés, who affect 
the tone of political agitators, naturally take up the 
hue and cry against French Protestants. Abbé Gar- 
nier, who leads the Catholic Socialists, warns French 
Protestants in his paper, Le Peuple Frangazs, to be 
content with what they have. La Verité, a paper 
edited by associates of Louis Veuillot, but without his 
talent, publishes appeals like the following against 
the works of Zola: 

‘That Jews, Protestants, enemies of France, should 
read such productions in no wise surprises us; but that 
Catholics, good fathers and even mothers of families, 
should find amusement in reading such obscenities, is 
it not revolting ?” 

It is evident that all this distrust of French Prot- 
estants by their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, is no 
mere side consequence of the anti-Semitic campaign. 
So far as the unthinking majority is concerned, it is 
a part of the dislike felt for a separate and exclusive 
class of the community. French Protestants still re- 
main what the persecutions of Louis XIV and his 
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successors made them. Being shut out from all pub- 
lic careers, they naturally developed in the direction 
of business. At the present day the banks of Paris 
are practically controlled by Jews and Protestants. 
This forced training has also given a predominance, 
greater than their numbers might warrart, to the .po- 
litical influence of Protestants in the Republic, which 
has been increased by the disinclination of religious 
Catholics to accept the new form of government. 

It is not necessary to go back to Protestants like 
Guizot and the economist dynasty of the Says to 
understand this. M. Freycinet, the ‘‘ White Mouse’’ 
of the Republicans in successive ministries for twenty 
years, is a good example. Gambetta and Jules 
Ferry, who dictated the policy still followed by the 
Republic, show even better how Protestantism 
strikes the average Frenchman as a political and 
social, rather than religious theory. Both were 
Roman Catholics by descent, and Jules Ferry was a 
pratiquant until he was converted to other things by 
politics and, withthe ex-Catholic Floquet, married in- 
to the Scheurer-Kestner family. Yet it was the former 
who left as the watchword of Republicans, ‘Cleri- 
calism—that is, the enemy!” and both he and Ferry 
used the entire Protestant influence to put through 
the lay education and universal military conscription 
which have so embittered religious Catholics ever 
since, 

Irreligious Catholics—for the name ‘‘ Catholic ’’ of 
itself means little more in France than the fact of 
infant baptism—welcomed the laws and continue to 
insist on the necessity of repressing their clergy. 
None the less, they dislike Protestantism as some- 
thing foreign to their race. This dislike is not mod- 
ified by the fact that many of them add to their cry 
of ‘‘ No Popery!” ‘No religionatall!"" The present 
agitation, which attacks Protestants like Scheurer- 
Kestner, Trarieux, Monod, equally with the Jews, 
shows how far France is from that gradual conversion 
to the Protestant social spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
race which the materialist Taine welcomed as a possi- 
ble progress in her evolution. 

Paris, FRANCE. aE oes 

English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 

THE original manuscript of ‘‘In Memoriam’’ has 
been given to Trinity College, Cambridge; no other 
manuscript of modern times has probably so great a 
liierary value. The autographs of Tennyson are 
themselves by no means common; and this is by far 
his most popular poem. ; 

It may not be inappropriate, while speaking of au- 
tographs, to quote what the High Priest of Drollery, 
Thomas Hood, once wrote about them; the more so 
since probably not one of my readers in a hundred is 
acquainted with it. There have been autographs, he 
tells us, written by proxy; for example, Dr. Dodd 
penned one for Lord Chesterfield. But to oblige a 
stranger in this way is very dangerous, considering 
how easily a few lines may be twistedinto a rope. It 
may be necessary to explain, perhaps, that the Rev. 
Dr. Dodd was hanged for this forgery. ‘‘ A friend of 
mine,’ says Hood, ‘‘possesses an autograph, ‘ Re- 
member Jem Hoskins’—done with a red-hot poker 
on the back kitchen door. This, however, is awk- 
ward to bind up.’’ Then he goes on te talk of com- 
mon autographs written in an uncommon way; with 
a walking-stick on the sea-sand; witha finger on a 
dusty table; children do it with a thread of treacle 
ona slice of suet-pudding, or grow it inimustard and 
cress. Servants do it with slopped milk on a tea- 
tray; and shop-boys dribble their autograph from a 
tin of water onadry pavement. Think of the hu- 
morous observation a man must have possessed to 
remark and remember such details! When a sailor’s 
sweetheart asked him for his autograph, ‘‘just a 
couple of lines with his narhe to it,” he replied that 
he would leave it to her in his will, ‘‘ seeing as how it 
was done with gunpowder on his left arm.” 

Mr. Gladstone gave an answer, the other day, to 
one who expressed an apprehension that the constant 
application to study was bad for his nerves, that is 
well worth recording. ‘‘ What do you suppose would 
be the condition of my nerves if I were compelled to 
do nothing?’’ The necessity of mental employment to 
those who have been accustomed toit is not generally 
understood. Some of us can ‘lie fallow,” as it is call- 
ed, when we are supposed to be suffering from over- 
work, and not only endure but enjoy the enforced 
leisure. The hardest worked man I know, who is 
also the one most pressed by responsibilities, never 
gives them a thought when he is on his holiday. He 
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is never at a loss for something to do, because he 

doesn’t want to do anything, but loafs and ‘‘lazes,’’ 

and throws pebbles in the sea. But he is a miracle 
of content in idleness. Very few people can stand 
doing nothing, which is generally only another name 
for getting into mischief; and least of all can busy 
people. Leisure in old age is what we all pray for 
(too often, alas, in vain!); but total cessation from 
work has been, probably, a more frequent cause of a 
man’s breaking up than too much of it. The retired 
butcher who used to kill alamb once a week, to 
‘keep his hand in,’’ showed his good sense, tho it 
was too free from sentiment. 

The attempt to trap an editor by sending a contri- 
bution that has been already published, is as old as 
the confidence trick, and one would have thought 
had been played out. Two or three examples were 
made of the offenders that had a deterrent effect; but 
a generation or so ago one of the greatest troubles of 
conducting a magazine was the risk of making use of 
old materials. Even an editor has not read every- 
thing; the most fatal snare was a good short story, 
extracted, with a new title, from the files of some old 
magazine. I knew an editor who was thus induced 
to republish a tale from the very periodical over 
which he presided; he used to compare the incident 
to seething a kid in its mother’s milk. It was impos- 
sible for him to remember what he had never read— 
the twenty-year-old back numbers of his magazine; 
but as soon as the poor fellow republished it every- 
body seemed to remember that story, tho not till it 
had been paid for twice over. Of course the area of 
operations of these literary rogues was limited; it was 
difficult to take in the same editor twice; and maga- 
zines, tho even in those times pretty numerous, were 
not inexhaustible. The profession, in fact, like that 
of the substitutes for competitive examinations—a 
calling which flourished at the same date—was only 
a temporary one. This fact, together with some 
rather sharp punishment that befel the more auda- 
cious, caused this industry to languish. 

The epithets ‘‘most august,” ‘‘most mighty,” 
‘most beloved,” ‘‘king and lord for ever and ever,” 
‘«consecrated person,” ‘‘anointed Emperor,” and 
finally—and blasphemously—‘“‘ wearer of the imperial 
crown with thorns,’’which William and Henry together 
have heaped upon the unblushing William, are modest 
as compared’ with those of some Eastern potentates, 
some.of the titles of the Sultan are ‘‘ Refuge of Sov- 

- ereigns,’’ ‘‘ Distributor of Crowns,’’ and ‘‘ The Shad- 
ow of God on Earth.’’ The King of Acheen is in his 
own ,eyes ‘‘Sovereign of the Universe,’’ and ‘‘ As 
Spiritual as a ballis round.’’ The King of Ava is 
«« Brother of the Sun,’’ and (for fear I suppose that 
his brother should be too much for him), ‘‘ The Lord 
of the Twenty-four Umbrellas.’’ The King of 
Monomotapa, I am sorry to say, calls himself, as be- 
ing, one concludes, the highest tribute he can pay to 
his intelligence, ‘‘Great Thief.’’ Where the German 
Emperor shows a singular lack of perception of his 
own character is in applying to himself the epithet 
««Serene,’’ for a more tumultuous and unsatisfied in- 
dividual does not exist. 

I am glad to see that the practice among persons 
of means, of ‘‘remembering’”’ in their wills the hum- 
ble friends who have been of use to them in life, is 
on the increase. It is surely only right and proper 
that this should be done instead of leaving vast sums 
to relatives—often distant ones and already wealthy 
—and utterly forgetting those persons who have 
ministered to their wants, and who by their decease 
will have lost the means of livelihood. Such a little 
is requisite to make all the difference to them between 
poverty and comfort, that heirs must be greedy in- 
deed to grudge it. Some of our lawyers have of late 
set a noble example in this way; Lord Justice Kay 
bequeathed’a thousand pounds to his clerk, while 
Lord Justice Collins gave a check for that amount, 
and Mr. Graham Hastings, on retirement from the 
Bar, has done the same. The clerks of lawyers in 
large practice are very proper recipients of such gifts | 
since when their chief departs their own business 
leaves them; but there are many others, in a similar 
condition of life, who have claims upon the rich 
which are only too often ignored or disregarded. 

A lady has surprised. Society by leaving large sums 
to her servants; which shows that Society is (as was 
suspected) not anauthority upon morals. The testa- 
trix was presumably either a person of large means or 
one who has no near, orat all events dear relatives. 
In either case she was, in my opinion, not only justi- 
fied, but perfectly right, in so handsomely remember- 
ing those who had attached themselves to her by 
faithful and kindly service. It is nothing less than 
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disgraceful that bachelors and_ spinsters of large 
means, who have had their lives made easy for them 
for years by the ministrations of their domestics, 
should leave them so often totally unprovided for in 
their old age. That service is no inheritance is 
known to everybody, and the very existence of the 
proverb should remind such ungrateful persons of 
their duty. In nine cases out of ten, just as some 


persons receive their warmest welcome at an inn,° 


they have derived more comfort from their servants 
than from the far-away and generally wealthy rela- 
tives to whom they leave their money. They havea 
notion that since they cannot take it with them it 
ought to remain inthe family, whereby years of fidel- 
ity go unrewarded, and those who*have shielded 
them in life from all discomfort are themselves left 
without the means of existence. 

We have had some fine fogs—if one may call them 
so—this winter, but nochampion fogs, not to be 
beaten except by one another, suchas we had in town 
ten years ago. They were so thick that one literally 
couldnot see one’shand. I remember being asked 
by an old friend and neighbor to make one of a din- 
ner-party one night because thirteen people would be 
there and his wife was superstitious. When I reached 
his house with some difficulty, tho it was but ten 
doors away, I found nobody there but our host and 
hostess. One couple dropped in an hour late, and 
begged for beds rather than venture home*again. 
This was a common occurrence. Some folks I know 
were dining in Russell Square that night, and, after 
taking leave, drove threetimes around the square, and 
had to return to their host’s for a shelter for the 
night. No one who has not experienced it can have 
any notion of the ‘‘thick darkness’’ that is produced 
by a London fog; itis a palpable night. It offered on 
one occasion an example of human selfishness, which 
I believe to be unparalleled: a friend of mine was walk- 
ing with his companion behind an old couple who 
had a lantern; it was of great assistance to them, till 
they heard a female voice indignantly exclaim; 
‘‘Charles, hide the lantern, there are some people 
behind us actually making use of our light’’; where- 
upon all was darkness, 

It was curious that in what was called the Great 
Fog of 1783, when all Europe thought the end of the 
world had come, London was by no means the chief 
sufferer. It was not a winter fog at all but a dry fog. 
It appeared first at Copenhagen on May 2oth, 
reached Dijon on June 14th, Italy on the 16th, and 
thence to Stockholm and Moscow. 
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Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE day seems to be near at hand when ‘‘jingo,” 
as a term of reproach, will no longer be applied to 
every mar in Congress who speaks a word in favor of 
Cuba. It is not because war and starvation have 
ceased in Cuba, or that the Administration at Wash- 
ington has ceased its ‘‘ friendly offices’ to Spain. 
The Cuban war, with all its terrible suffering, still 
goes on, and the Administration still continues its 
‘« friendly offices,” even to the extent of relief for Cu- 
bans starving by systematic methods under authority 
of the Spanish Government. None of these things 
have brought about the reaction; for so far as known 
there has been no change in the Cuban policy either 
in Madrid or in Washington. But it is simply an ac- 
cident—an indiscreet letter, the wickedness of which 
was not so much in the writer or sentiments, as in 
the theft leading to exposure. We are, therefore, 
apologizing, as it were, and expressing indignation 
over the manner in which the letter was given to the 
reading of the American people. I quote from a 
newspaper, a strong supporter of the Administration 
and near in confidence: 


** We feel justified in saying, on the very highest au- 
thority, and it is easy to believe, that the President’s 
chief feeling in the matter is one of contempt and in- 
dignation for the thief who basely stole the correspond- 
ence, and gave it circulation for a vicious purpose.’’ 


This is from an editorial written in cool, calm 
moments, after there had been time to ascertain 
from the ‘‘very highest authority,’’ just how the 
President felt when he read the following about his 
Message and about himself: 


‘‘The Message undeceived the insurgents, who ex- 
pected something else, and has paralyzed the action of 
Congress; but I consider it bad. Besides the natural 
and inevitable coarseness with which he [McKinley] re- 
peats all that the press and public opinion of Spain has 
said of Weyler, it [the Message] shows once more that 
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McKinley is weak and catering to the rabble, and be- 
sides a low politician who desires to leave a door open to 
me and stand well with the jingoes of his party. Nev- 
ertheless, as a matter of fact, it will only depend on 
ourselves whether he will prove bad and adverse to 


” 


us. 


Here is the personal estimate of the President of 
the United States, set forth in a letter written by the 
Minister of Spain, who for nearly three years has 
practically directed the Cuban policy at Washington, 
and, more than any man, prevented intervention that 
would end war and give independence to Cuba. And 
yet an Administration organ declares on the ‘‘ very 
highest authority,” that the President’s chief feelingin 
the matter isoneof ‘‘contemptand indignation for the 
thief who basely stole the correspondence.’’ If this 
is true, then the inference is that the President’s 
feeling inthe matter is spent on the Cuban who ub- 
tained the letter, leaving very little if any 
contempt and indignation for the Spaniard 
who from far baser motives wrote the let- 
ter. On the one hand there was great temp- 
tation—irresistible in its purpose to aid the cause of 
Cuban independence—as it would have been in our 
own struggle for American liberty. On the other 
hand there was absolutely no provocation to write 
such a letter. Mr.de Lome himself says the President 
“desires to leave the door open to me”; and nobody 
was so well aware of the advantages to Spain as her 
representative who, for months past had his own way 
by the open door. It isnot surprising that the Min- 
ister of Spain should write such a letter. The only 
surprising feature is that it should be discovered. 
The Cuban policy at Washington has not been 
one to inspire Spain with respect for the United 
States—certainly not one to inspire the Minister of 
Spain with respect for the President of the United 
States. Every step taken has been preceded by 
the fear of giving offense to Spain, and followed by 
apologetic assurances of friendly intentions. Apolo- 
gy has become chronic in the Cuban policy. 

The Administration appeals to the American peo- 
ple in the name of humanity to contribute food to the 
starving Cubans, then apologizes to Spain for doing 
it, by the assurance that there is no intention to help 
Cuba. Public sentiment compels the sending of an 
American battle-ship to the harbor of Havana to pro- 
tect American life and property. Before she has 
fairly started, the step is followed by apologetic pro- 
tests to Spain that it means absolutely nothing but a 
desire to resume former friendly naval relations—in 
fact, almost the humble request for permission 
for the ‘‘ Maine” to exchange flag salutes with 
Moro Castle. So it has gone on—the war and all 
the horrors of starvation at our door—a strange 
spectacle of civilized nations, one pursuing a deliber- 
ate plan of extermination, one using its ‘‘ friendly 
offices” to send food to the starving people, and the 
third, Cuba, fighting for independence. Back of it 
is the commercial interests, above humanity—dollars 
and cents—the rise or fall of stocks. It had become 
an old story with much sameness, until the Minister 
of Spain caused a ripple by writing a letter which 
ended his diplomatic career at Washington. From 
the same editorial I quote further: 


‘The President’s relations with Sefior de Léme are 
purely official, and it is a matter of noconcern to him 
what the Spanish Minister individually may think or 
say of him. His duty is to his country and his. fellow- 
citizens. Helooks to them alone’for justification.”’ 


It is true that the President’s relations with the 
Minister of Spain were official; at the same time 
they were more or less necessarily social and of per- 
sonal acquaintance. But the Minister did not insult 
Mr. McKinley as an individual, but the President of 
the United States, and this makes it of some concern 
tothe American people, his fellow-citizens, They 
would be lacking in spirit and manhood if they felt no 
resentment over the ‘‘ De Léme incident,’’ even tho 
the passing of the Minister and the coming of his suc- 
cessor makes it a ‘‘ closed incident.’”’ 

Mr. Dupuy de Lome presented his credentials as 
Minister of Spain to the United States on the fifth of 
May, 1895. He had been Commissioner from Spain 
to the World’s Columbian Exposition and served 
with much ability aid credit. The mutual interests 
of Spain and the United States in the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial celebration of the discovery of America by 
Columbus, gave Mr. de Léme much prominence at 
that time. Madame de Léme was also officially con- 
nected with the interests of Spain at the Exposition, 
and was in entire charge of the Spanish exhibit in the 
Woman’s Building. She is an accomplished and 
charming woman, and as well versed in diplomacy as 
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her husband; in fact, she had been of great assistance 
to him in diplomatic circles, The Minister’s position 
has been full of difficulties, representing his country 
at a critical time and maintaining peaceful relations 
by a prudent and able line of action. Few mencould 
have done as well and none served his country more 
faithfully than Mr. de Lome. At the same time it is 
the general impression that few women in diplomatic 
circles are so able’and far seeing as Madame de Lome, 
and therefore as helpful as she has been to her hus- 
band on all questions relating to Spain’s interests in 
Cuba. Madame de Loéme is a beautiful woman of 
purely Spanish type, possessing tact and discretion, 
and a charm of manner that made her a popular 
woman in official circles. They have two sons, 
bright, handsome boys of ten and twelve years of age. 
The home life of Sefior and Madame de Lome is one 
of devotion to their children, simple and healthful, 
despite the fashionable side and the social demands 
of official position. 

The ‘* De Léme letter,” aside from the unfortunate 
personal reference to the President, is likely to be 
far-reaching inthe effect of its admissions of Spain’s 
weakness in Cuba. These admissions made by the 
Minister of Spain are, of course, of very great im- 
portance to the Cubans, and may produce some in- 
fluence on the United States. Whether the Presi- 
dent, according to Sefior de Léme, ‘stands well 
with the jingoes of his party,’’ or not, it may turn 
out that the ‘‘jingoes’’ in Congress will stand well 
with the President after this. Sefior de Léme, in the 
letter, admits the tailure of autonomy in Cuba, and 
declares that only great military success in the field 
can save Spain. This is the opinion of the *‘jingoes” 
in the President’s party. They never had faith in 
the proposed autonomy. The commercial treaty 
also falls to the ground in Sefior de Léme’s letter, on 
his own statement that it is for effect. Ifthe indis- 
creet letter of the Minister of Spain directly or indi- 
rectly moves the Government of the United States to 
definite steps looking to the independence of Cuba, 
nobody out of Spain will regret that it was written. 
It would go along way toward softening, any feeling 
of resentment tor Sefior de Lome, whose career has 
been on the whole brilliant, and, with the exception 
of this single indiscretion, most creditable to himself 
and his country. 

Women are much in evidence at the National Capi- 
tal—the thirtieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman’s Suffrage Association and 
the Congress of the Daughters of the Revolution; 
also the convention of the National Woman’s Press 
Association. The Suffrage Association celebrates 
its fiftieth anniversary, beginning with the first con- 
vention held in 1848. lt is no great gain in fifty 
years, perhaps, that women enjoy full suffrage in 
five States. Butit is a great gain, more than one 
can realize—especially the young women of to-day— 
that hundreds of avenues are open to women that 
were hardly thought of fifty years ago, when there 
were just three—teaching, sewing and housework, 
The pioneers, noble women like Mrs, Stanton and 
Miss Anthony, have continued stedtast for half a 
century advocating the cause of women and their 
right to do whatsoever their hands found to do, of 
respectable occupations and professions. In all the 
long, steady battle for suffrage, every other question 
for the best interests of woman has been kept well to 
the front. It matters not whecher one favors the 
right to vote or the desire to vote, no just mind will 
dispute the fact that ‘‘suffrage women” have done 
more than any other women in the world to make 
labor honorable for women. 

The change in the attitude of the public is not greater 
than the change in the condition of women. - From 
the few women employed as teachers and in. facto- 
ries less than fifty years ago, there are nowthousands 
in industrial, commercial and professional occupa- 
tions, It 1s almost as much a matter of course for 
the daughter to make her own living as for the son, 
except in the family of the very wealthy. The higher 
institutions of learning are open to women, and in 
nearly every State in the Union full legal rights of 
women have been secured by the work of ‘‘ suffrage 
women.’’ The political education of women goes 
on ia study and clubs and training. Miss Anthony 
is tireless, marvelous, grand, in her life-work—grow- 
ing old in years but young in hope, enthusiasm and 
faith in ultimate success and triumph of the cause. 
I think the time is not far distant when not only the 
women of this country, but men will say, as they say, 
but one Lincoln, one Douglas—one Susan B. An- 
thony,. 
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The New Version of the Babylonian 
Account of the Deluge. 
Il. 


BY PROF, MORRIS JASTROW, JR., PH.D., 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


{nN George Smith’s version of the Deluge story, the 
destruction of Shurippak is brought about by the com- 
bined decision of the gods; but the larger catastrophe, 
involving all mankind, is the work of the great storm- 
god, Enlil, or Bel, whose domain was the earth, and 
whose chief seat was in Nippur. The local tale and 
the nature myth have been skilfully combined in such 
a way, as to make it appear that while the gods decided 
only upon the overthrow of a single city, Bel causes, of 
his own accord, the storm to assume larger dimensions; 
and the gods are powerless to check the elements of 
nature when once let loose. Ea, the god of humanity, 
par excellence, and whose domain is the water, alone 
sees through Bel’s plan, and warns Parnapishtim of 
the coming catastrophe. The myth thus reflects a 
rivalry between the ancient Bel and Ea cults, and, it 
may be addéd, such rivalry is frequently introduced 
into the myths of the Babylonians, as into the myths of 
other nations. When, after the catastrophe has come, 
Bel discovers that a mortal with his family has escaped 
he is enraged, and reproaches Ea with having revealed 
the secret of the gods. Ea, in reply, acknowledges 
that he sent Parnapishtim a dream, the nature of which 
Parnapishtim understood. At the same time Ea re- 
proaches Bel withthe misery that the latter has brought 
about. Ea appeals to Bel not to cause another deluge. 
Let him punish man by pestilence, by attacks from 
wild animals—anything but a deluge. 

In Scheil’s version, this conflict between the two 
gods appears to have been more fully dwelt upon. 
Scheil admits that one of these gods is Ea. The 
other, I have no hesitation in declaring, must be Enlil, 
or Bel, and not as Scheil supposes Ramman, the 
god of rain, who acts simply at the instigation of Bel. 
Bel announces his intention to destroy all mankind, 
and in the seventh column we find Ea appealing to some 
one, ‘‘ Why wilt thou kill mankind?’ This some one, 
must again be Bel. The question, therefore, suggests it- 
self, Have we perhaps in Scheil’s tablet a fragment of 
that part of the Deluge story which (as the biblical tale) 
was concerned on/y with the phenomenon of the annual 
overflow, transformed into a nature myth? Berosus, it 
is well to bear in mind, makes no mention of the de- 
struction of a single city. If this question can be 
answered in the affirmative, Scheil’s version would form 
an important link between the biblical story and the 
version found inthe Gilgamesh Epic. 

The combination of the destruction of Shurippak 
with the nature myth would represent an independent 
elaboration of the old story, corresponding to the in- 
dependent transformation of the nature myth at the 
hands of Hebrew theologians acting in co-operation 
with the Hebrews’ Volksgeist. 

This problem, suggested by the new version, con- 
stitutes to my mind the important feature in Scheil’s 
discovery. 

The new version of the Babylonian deluge places the 
questions connected with the several names of the hero 
of the deluge in a new light. Inthe Gilgamesh Epic, 
this hero is addressed once as ‘* Man of Shurippak,”’ 
but generally as Parnapishtim and twice as Adra-khasis. 
The latter name signifies literally ‘‘the very wise one,’’ 
and since ‘‘ wisdom”’ is closely asssociated, according 
to Semitic conceptions, with ‘piety,’’* the name implies 
also that he merits by his conduct toward gods and 
men, the favor bestowed upon him by Ea. In Scheil’s 
tablet this name is written Adram-khasis. The additional 


letter m proves the correctness of the view which sepa-. 


rates the nameinto two elements 4dra—the m is an em- 
phatic sound attached to nouns—which means ‘‘ very ”’ 
and khasis which signifies ‘‘wise’’ or ‘‘pious.”” The 
independent character of the two elements accounts 
also for the form Xisuthros given to the heroin Berosus. 
Instead of Adra-khasis,t the hero could justas well be 
designated as Xhasisadra (m)}; and Xisuthros represents 
the corruption of the name in the latter form. How the 
name came to be turned around we do not know; but 
since the m is attached usually to nouns in Babylonian 
standing inlependently or to the second of two nouns 
in close relationship to one other, the reading Adram- 
khasis in Scheil’s tablet points to an earlier reading, 
Khasis-adram. Scheil calls attention to the fact that 
his tablet is a copy from an older tablet. The read- 
ing Adram suggests that in the original, this word actu- 
ally stood as the second element in the name. At all 
events, the new reading warrants us in assuming that 
in the cuneiform tablet which Berosus had before 





* When we read in Psalms (14: 1;-53: 2) that ‘the fool thinks there 
is no God’’ we have the same association of ideas. The ‘‘ foolish”’ 
person is also the ‘* wicked’’ one. The wise man is God-fearing. See 
Proverbs 14: 16. 

+ Very pious. 

¢ Pious exceedingly. 
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him, the hero of the deluge bore the name A‘asis- 
adram. Berosus’s source, accordingly, must have repre- 
sented a very ancient version of the Deluge tradition. 
As for the other name by which the hero is generally 
designated, it being written invariably in ideographic 
fashion, a doubt has always existed with regard to the 
correct reading. The second of the two ideographs 
appearing in the name has commonly the sense of /ife, 
and the word for dife in Babylonian is napishtum (com- 
pare Hebrew mefesh). The first ideograph has various 
meanings, sun, rise up, source, offspring, etc. Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzschas long ago as 1881,* suggested the 
reading far, ‘‘ offspring,’’+ for the first element, thus 
giving to the name Par-napishtim, the very appropri- 
ate interpretation, ‘‘ offspring of life.’’ Instead of far 
Zimmern} proposed the variant form fir. Parnapish- 
tim has been adopted by Prof. Paul Haupt in his re- 
vised translation of the Deluge (with an admirable 
commentary) prepared forthe forthcoming third edition 
of Schrader’s ‘‘Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Tes- 
tament.’’ This reading is decidedly preferable to Jen- 
sen’s proposition§ to read Sit-napishtim and to interpret 
as the ‘‘one who has escaped with his life’’—the ‘‘saved’” 
one. | 
If Scheil’s restitution of a line in the seventh column 
be correct, we would now have a proof for the reading 
Pi-ir-napishtim, as proposed by Zimmern; for, accord- 
ing to Scheil, the first element of the name appears 
here written phonetically fz plus zr. I venture, how- 
ever, seriously to question Scheil’s conjecture, welcome 
as the reading would be. In the first place, the break 
in the line begins at a point which makes it difficult, if 
not impossible, to decide whether the sign following 
pi is actually ir. Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, than whom no more expert reader of Baby- 
lonian tablets exists—unless it be the distinguished 
Father Strassmaier—saw Scheil’s tablet at Paris, and 
was unwilling to pronounce the character ir. Professor 
Hommel, who also examined the tablet, had his doubts. 
Another objection to Scheil’s restitution is the omission 
of the determinative, an upright wedge placed before 
proper names on Babylonian and Assyrian tablets. 
This determinative, it is true, might be omitted (tho the 
omission is not common); but traces of it are to be seen 
in the line which contains the name Adram-khasis, and 
in the Gilgamesh Epic, the determinative is never want- 
ing. There is, therefore, astrong presumption against 
Scheil’s reading. After the supposed 77 nothing whatso- 
ever is to be seen, and the word preceding £7, namely 
tarkulle, which Scheil renders ‘‘oar,’’ is an obscure 
term. My own interpretation of the word is ‘‘mischiev- 
ous forces’’ of some kind]; and I do not believe that the 
passage in question in Scheil’s tablet contains any ref- 
erence whatsoever to the building of the ship, or to the 
hero of the deluge, but toa description of the terrors 
of the storm that is now over, and which Ea hopes will 
never come again. In fact, since in Berosus’s account 
no mention is made of Par (or Pir)-napishtim, one is in- 
clined to believe that a version existed in which this 
name did not appear; and I venture to think that 
Scheil’s tablet is a fragment of sucha version. Cer- 
tainly, we have every reason to place sufficient confi- 
dence in Berosus to assume that, had Parnapishtim ap- 
peared in the source whence he drew his information, 
he would not have failed to record it; and tho we know 
Berosus only at third hand,** still so significant a detail 
would not have been overlooked. Adrakhasis, the 
wise and pious man, reminds one of Noah, who is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ perfectly just’’t¢{ (Gen. 6: 9). Of the two 
Hebrew words used, the second, ‘amim (perfect), would 
serve admirably as the translation of adra(very exceed- 
ingly), while the first, sad#z, is precisely the term used 
to describe the pious man. Sadik is the Hebrew 
equivalent to our“ saint,’’ and the word is still used 
in the so-called German-Jewish jargon in this sense. 
Sadik-tamim thus turns out to be an epitheton ornans, 
to which <Ahasis-adram forms a perfect parallel.tt 
Si Melagdasraadin pm =. |. 
+ In Hebrew we have this stem in /’ré, ** fruit ” 
t Babylonische Busspsaimen”’ (Leipzig, 1885), p. 26, Note 1. _ 
§ ** Kosmologie der Babylonien,”’ pp. 384, 385. Zimmern without, 
however assigning any reason, abandoned his tormer reading and ac- 


cepted Jensen’s proposition in the translation of the Babylonian 
Deluge that he prepared for Gunkel (** Scxdp/ung und Chaos,” p. 
Pin this connection I should like to correct a glaring error in 
Rassam’s recent work *‘ Asshur and the Land of Nimrod”’ (p. 408), 
who, confusing the name “ Khasisadram’’ with ‘* Parnapishtim,”’ 
translates the tormer ‘he who escaped the flood.” It is a pity that 
some scholar did not read the proofs of Rassam’s work. This error is 
but a sample of numerous erroneous or antiquated views contained in 
is narrative. 8 ; 
MT See my forthcoming work “‘ Religion of the Babylonians and As- 
rians,”” Pp. 500. : 
a Taroug’ Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus preserved in the 
writings of Eusebius. : es ‘ ; 
++ Literally ** Noah was a man just, perfect. There is no conjunc- 
tion in the Hebrew text between “‘just’’ and *‘ perfect.” ; 
+t This explanation of sadék-tamim as the parallel to Khasis- 
adram helps us to understand the last part of the verse (chap. 6: 9) 


ordinarily rendered ‘*‘ Noah walked with God.” The same phrase is 
used of Enoch (chap. 5: 24), and from that passage, it is clear that 
the phrase indicates the translation of a mortal. ‘**To walk with 


God’ meant to be carried to the deity, to be made immortal like the 
gods and to be assigned a place with the gods. This is exactly what 
happened to Khasis-adram, both according to Berosus and according 
to the Gilgamesh Epic. According to Berosus (Cory’s ** Ancient 
Fragments,” p. 61), Xisuthros asks ‘* whither he was to sail on the 
ship that he builds ”’; and he is told “ To the gods ’’; and at the close 
of the eleventh tablet of the Epic, after the reconciliation of Bel and 
Ea, we read: 
“ Hitherto, Parnapishtim was human, : vs 
But now Parnapishtim and his wife shal! be gods like us. 


The verse in Genesis is, therefore, to be interpreted as follows: 

**Noah wasa perfect saint in his days—he was translated to the 
gods” (Elohim). Naturally, the Hebrew compilers no longer intended 
such translation to be conveyed by the phrase (as little as we do); 
but the Avase survived, altho invested with a different meaning, 
more in ping with advanced ideas. 
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Noah, like Job,* is a perfect ‘‘saint.’’ On the other 
hand, there is no name or title like Parnapishtim 
either in Genesis or in Berosus. The suggestion, 


therefore, first made by Zimmern,+ that Parnapishtim 
and Adra-khasis or Khasis-adram were originally in- 
dependent personages is, in view of Scheil’s discovery, 
to be seriously considered. Both names, ‘‘ very 
pious ’’ and ‘* source of life,’’ are clearly of an allegor- 
ical character and do not represent real personages. 1 
venture to question whetherin Scheil’s version, Parna- 
pishtim was introduced. Be this as it may, Parna- 
pishtim belongs distinctly to Shurippak. He is the 
hero of the local tale,whereas Khasis-adram is the hero 
of the larger nature myth that told of the destruction 
of all mankind. In the version embodied in the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, Parnapishtim and Khasis-adram have been 
combined into one personage, corresponding to the 
combination of the local tale with the nature myth. In 
the source whence Berosus drew his information, 
which was presumably the version of Sippara and of 
which Scheil’s tablet, it is fair toassume, forms a part, 
Khasis-adram and the nature myth alone were intro- 
duced. This version represents the tradition in an 
older formthan the one we find in the Gilgamesh Epic; 
and it is significant for the character of the biblical 
story and for its age, that it is to be connected with 
Berosus and the versionof Sippara. Scheil’s tablet is 
dated ¢. 2200 B.C.; but this tablet is a copy from an 
older original. The Gilgamesh Epic was certainly com- 
pleted by 1500 B.c. Had the Hebrews borrowed the 
Deluge story from the version in this Epic, they would 
have introduced some of the elements peculiar to the 
Gilgamesh Epic. The fact that in order to account for 
the Hebrew version, we must go back to the earlier 
form of the tradition, adds greatly to the probability 
that the Hebrews carried the story with them when 
they first left Mesopotamia for the West. 


Fine Arts. 
Millais’s Later Work. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





THE Royal Academy exhibition of 1857 marked the 
close of Millais’s Pre-Raphaelite period of earnest- 
ness and high feeling. Mr. Ruskin’s severe criticism of 
his picture, ‘‘A Dream of the Past,” exhibited in that 
year, was not undeserved; for the picture showed not 
so much a falling off in technical power as, to use Mr. 
Ruskin’s phrase, ‘‘a reversal of principle.’’ The power, 
indeed, was still evident; but the high purpose which 
had formerly guided it was gone beyond recall. It is 
quite true that at a later period Millais made a fresh 
advance; but this was in anentirely new direction. 
The idealistic aims of his early manhood were cast 
aside, and the painter devoted himself more and more 
to the simple pcrtraiture of living models. Perhaps. 
after all, we have no reason to regret a course which 
has certainly enriched English art with some of the 
noblest portraits produced during the present century. 
The career which, with a lofty enthusiasm, Millais 
had set himself to pursue, was too arduous for his pow- 
ers, not, indeed, of hand, but of soul. Nay, the en- 
thusiasm itseli was too evidently provoked and main- 
tained by the deeper earnestness of his Pre-Raphaelite 
associates. The tension was too severe, and the re- 
lapse was inevitable. With reviving strength he 
turned to that branch of art, humbler yet still noble, in 
which nature had fitted him to excel, and in which 
he yet remains without a rival among contemporary 
painters. 

‘*A Dream of the Past’’ is a strange medley of inex- 
cusable faults and undeniable beauties. The back- 
ground consists of a charming bit of autumnal land- 
scape, of which the rich colors are blended and deep- 
ened in the growing dusk of evening Yet in the fore- 
ground broad daylight appears to prevail. A blemish 
even more striking is the ill draftsmanship and dis- 
proportionate size of the knight’s horse. On the other 
hand, there are detached passages of remarkable excel- 
lence. The painting of the peacock’s feathers, in par- 
ticular, presents an instance of lovely color and mas- 
terly execution perhaps unsurpassed in any production 
of the artist. For some years after the exhibition of 
this picture Millais’s art-work continued at what I must 
needs term, upon the whole, a comparatively low level. 
He was passing through a stage of transition from the 
thoughtful and elaborate work of his Pre-Raphaelite 
years to the broad and boldly effective manner which 
marks his later performances. Of the old earnestness 
little indeed was left; but the old habit of careful finish 
was still for some time apparent in more or less irregu- 
lar application. The nature of the change which had 
come over his art may be felt by comparing the picture 
of ‘‘ The Huguenot” with another illustration of the 
parting of two lovers, ‘‘ The Black Brunswicker,’’ 
painted in 1860. The accessories in the former picture 
—the old red brick wall with its ivy and flowering 


* See Job 12: 4, where Job refers to himself as a sadtk-tamim and 
note the description of Job given at the beginning of the book. 
+ Babylonische Busspsalmen,”’ p. 26, Note 1. 
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weeds, the dresses worn by the lovers—were painted 
with exquisite care and fidelity throughout; yet they 
are no more obtrusive than they would have been in 
nature, had we been the spectators of so moving a 
scene in real life. Far from obscuring the sentiment, 
the realism of the surroundings gives but an enhanced 
pathos to the tender pleading of the woman and the 
quiet heroism of the man. In ‘“‘ The Black Bruns- 
wicker,’ on the contrary, the faces are commonplace 
and the sentiment is superficial; the most striking fea- 
ture of the picture is the clever imitation of texture and 
sheen in the lady’s white satin dress. 

Between 1857 and 1870 no masterpieces are to be re- 
corded, altho some of the pictures of this period give 
evidence of power and even of feeling; notably ‘‘ The 
Vale of Rest’’ (1859) and *‘ Greenwich Pensioners at the 
Tomb of Nelson’”’ (1868). In 1870 were exhibited ‘‘ A 
Flood” and ‘t The Boyhood of Raleigh,”’ two really mas- 
terly works in the broad style which Millais had now 
adopted. 

From 1870 to the end of his life Millais principal 
works, with but few exceptions, were portraits; for sure- 
ly we may include in this designation all those charming 
studies of children which he exhibited under such titles 
as ‘‘Cinderella,” ‘‘Cherry Ripe,” ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” and 
so forth. Of his landscapes little need be said. They 
are transcripts from nature, painted, in general, with 
much power and some feeling, but quite destitute of 
imagination. If we except the best of his Pre-Rapha- 
elite pictures, Millais’s most valuable contribution 
to the art of England, consists indisputably in his 
portraits and, among these, in his portraits es- 
pecially of men and of children. Perhaps Raeburn 
at his best could have produced a portrait equal tothat 
by Millais of his fellow-Academician, Mr. J. C. Hook, 
but I doubt if he could) have surpassed it; and if not 
Raeburn, certainly no other English painter of the 
nineteenth century. This is, I think, upon the whole, 
the best of all Millais’s portraits: but there are others 
little inferior to it; those of Gladstone and Bright, for 
example, and that of Tennyson, which is full of char- 
acter, tho not quite agreeable in color. That of Sir 
William Thompson reminds us of a criticism of Mr. 
Ruskin’s on the portraits by Velasquez; itlooks ‘‘ liv- 
ing enough to stalk the next moment into the middle 
of the room.’’ : 

With women Millais was, as a rule, less successful; 
his female portraits have little of the grace and refine- 
ment which characterize those of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In the large painting called ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,”’—a 
portrait-group of three young ladies at a card-table— 
he has openly invited comparison with the ‘‘ Three 
Ladies Waldegrave,”’ of his greater predecessor. But 
the attempt was ill-judged; beside the masterpiece of 
Reynolds this brilliant display of millinery and dashing 
execution appears garishandevenvulgar. The beauty 
of children would seem to have affected Millais’s sym- 
pathies more deeply than that of women. Even here 
it must be owned that the best of his work will not 
bear a moment’s comparison with the inimitable child- 
pictures of Sir Joshua; but such comparison is scarcely 
fair to Millais. As a painter of children Sir Joshua 
Reynolds holds a position absolutely unique in the his- 
tory of the world’s art; there is no one whom we can 
rank as even second to him. Since his death, however, 
no other painter has appeared capable of disputing 
with Millais the pre-eminence in this respect. The 
pretty shyness of the little lass with her letter ‘* For 
the Squire,’’ the quaintness of ‘‘ Little Mrs. Gamp,”’ 
the sweet face of ‘* Cinderella,’’ with many othercharm- 
ing examples, testify to a sympathetic insight into 
childish character, and a successin portraying it, which 
constitute one of Millais’s foremost claims to our re- 
membrance and admiration. 
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Sanitary. 
The Yellow-Fever Epidemics of 1878- 
1898. 


With the new light thrown upon the causation and 
propagation of the communicable diseases by the ascer- 
tained facts of bacteriology, it is interesting to go back 
and study such an experience as that of 1878, in Ten- 
nessee, when the business of Memphis was paralyzed, 
and thousands died; but in Nashville, which had no 
shotgun quarantine, as was ardently suggested by 
some, but made truly intelligent preparations to care 
for any who, choosing to come thither, were found to 
have been infected before they left their homes, and 
then threw wide open its doors. 

Multitudes took refuge in it; and instead of the gloom 
of deserted streets and closed warehouses, there was 
unusual life and animation on its streets; and when the 
welcome frost came, and all panic and fear were over, 
the results demonstrated many things that had been dis- 
puted points before; and now that bacterial study has 
revealed the element of infection and its manner of 
multiplication, ‘‘ wisdom is justified of her children.”’ 

The main features of the plan of action were founded 
on the belief that the infectious elementin yellow fever 
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is carried in ¢hings, and therefore clean cars were sent 
out to meet all incoming trains, and baggage was thor- 
oughly fumigated, and the garments worn by the in- 
comers were also changed and disinfected. True, 
some of them were already bringing the germs of the 
disease in their persons, and would probably die; but 
guided by the teachings of Dr. Henry Fraser Campbell, 
of Augusta, Ga., an eminent surgeon and practitioner, 
and a man of extended experience in yellow fever, the 
authorities of Nashville planted themselves on scien- 
tific principles and defied the coming storm. He said: 

‘Let as strict a quarantine be applied to cars as could 
possibly be applied to boats, ships and other means of 
transportation in ports; let them be met at least twenty 
miles from towns by fresh cars for passengers and freight, 
cars not upholstered and with wooden seats.”’ 

This was an utterance ot twenty-two years ago, before 
the microbe had come, to unveil a thousand mysteries. 
He continued: 

“‘The yellow-fever subject is laboring under the dire 
effects of a poison, and thousands of observations and 
centuries of experience have demonstrated that he can no 
more communicate his disease than can the subject poi- 
soned with strychnin communicate the frightful tetanus 
to his friend or his nurse. As in the one instance the 
strychnin itself is required to produce another case, so in 
yellow fever a fresh supply of ‘disease germs’ are required 
to produce ‘ the hemigastric death’; these elements of dis- 
ease, many observations have convinced us, are trans- 
ported in the cars arriving from infected ports, retaining 
their virulence through hundreds of miles of pure country 
air.”’ 

The next humane provision made was to establish a 
hospital. A large house about a mile from the corpora- 
tion limits was fitted with all necessary furniture and 
appliances, a medical staff was engaged, as were also 
Sisters of Charity for nurses. At seven o’clock on the 
evening of September 7th the first application was made 
for admission, and one hour later all the attendants, 
from resident physician down to cook, were in their 
appointed places. On October 29th the epidemic ceased; 
but in the meantime twenty persons had been taken to 
the hospital, several of them already suffering from the 
disease acquired in places where it was rife; of these 
nine recovered and eleven died, and there were four 
deaths in scattered parts of the city of persons who, 
having escaped the vigilance of the inspectors, had 
taken refuge with relatives in Nashville.. The hospital 
was duly closed when no longer needed, and it had 
proved itself what Nashville people called it—a sa/fety- 
valve for the fears of the city. In contrast with towns 
surrounded by shotgun quarantine the streets were 
thronged with strangers, and tho business to the South- 
west was checked by the epidemic and local embargoes, 
Nashville transacted more than its usual amount of 
business; and tho it had spent large sums in cleaning 
the slums and clearing out the channels of streams that 
served as sewers, it had not to pay for one of the most 
costly of quarantines; for, as that city is the radiating 
point of many railroads and turnpikes, it would have 
required an armed picket of resolute men covering a 
circuit of nineteen miles. Placing men seventy-five 
feet apart and allowing for three shifts in the twenty- 
four hours, it would have required 4,462 men—448 offi- 
cers, and extra men for sickness, etc., 669, making in 
all 5,131. Their support and pay from August 20th— 
the time of first alarm—would have been not less than 
$300,000. 

Now, when the epidemic of the last summer and au- 
tumn is investigated by a legislative committee, it is. 
found that the disease was brought late in April bya 
family, who had been staying in Guatemala, to Ocean 
Springs—a coast town of Mississippi. Their baggage 
was not disinfected, and on the day after their arrival 
one of the family fell sick of the fever, within a few 
days the fever spread; but there seems to have been 
great apathy in learning its real character, for it was 
not diagnosed as genuine yellow fever till September. 

The quarantines of the Gulf States against the West 
Indies and Central America go into effect May Ist, and 
this fever had gained a foothold and much headway by 
that time, and the epidemic of 1878 was brought in by 
the steamer ‘‘ Emily B. Souder,’’in the same way, in 
March. It has thoroughly penetrated the Legislative 
Committee that there ought to be uniform quarantine 
laws for all of the Gulf States; and it may yet be given 
them to perceive that, as disease pays no attention to 
State lines, we shall not be thoroughly protected tilla 
National Quarantine embraces all our coasts in its pro- 
tecting arms. 


THE water-supply of the City of Washington was 
under discussion in the Senate. A resolution providing 
for the filtration of the water having been introduced, 
Senator Hale said that in no part of the United States 
was there a city where the inhabitants were so abused 
and imposed upon in the matter of water-supply as the 
city of Washington—“‘ water,’’ said he, ‘‘ so fitthy as to 
make it dangerous to drink, and irksome evento take a 
bath.’’ Senator Gallinger, who was at one time a phy- 
sician but who is an opponent of all progress in medi- 
cine and hygiene,-gets more attention than he would if 
the Senators did not fancy him as knowing far more 
than he does on hygienic and medical subjects; and as 
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he is on the Committee of the District of Columbia, in 
this instance he is armed with a mischievous power; 
and he gave it as his opinion that the water of the city 
was not impure or specially hurtful 10 the consumers; 
and he opposed the proposition to establish filter-beds 
because they would cost money! It is well known that 
typhoid is altogether too common in Washington, and 
it is no wonder that its citizens seek such protection as 
can be secured by filtering out the disease-germs. 


...-Dr. J. J. Kinyoun, in a late report, says that in 
the use of formaldebyd gas, and its solutions upon 
samples of wool,cotton, fur and leather goods in cru- 
cial tests, the results obtained were in every way satis- 
factory. Of over 225 samples there was no change in 
textile character,even when they were soaked in a 
strong solution of the gas; only violet and light red 
showing any change intint. He judged these unusu- 
ally evanescent shades, as they were casily bleached 
by the sun. 





Education. 





‘Mental Fatigue. 


MENTAL FATIGUE is a condition incident to school work 
which has been the subject of careful investigation 
within recent years. At a,meeting of the Society of 
Hygiene, held in London, in 1892, Professor Burger- 
stein, of Vienna, presented the results of tests applied 
to students of German secondary schools. Hisdiagram 
showing the ‘‘ fatigue curve,” excited particular inter- 
est. Professor Kraepelin, of Heidelberg, in 1894, pub- 
lished a work on the ‘‘ Limits of Mental Capacity in 
Youth,’”’ embodying also the results of scientific tests 
and agreeing in the main with the conclusions of Pro- 
‘fessor Burgerstein, that the German high schools, 
classical and modern, make too severe demands upon 
students. Professor Kraepelin dwells upon the teach- 
ings of modern physiology that fatigue is in reality a 
symptom of blood poisoning. The waste tissue result- 
ing from brain activity is a poison that is carried 
through the circulatory system; ifit be accumulated in 
the blood more rapidly than it can be eliminated, fatigue 
ensues which may even, if continued, become disease. 

The conclusions of the specialists named as to the ex- 
cessive strain of the German secondary schools have 
been challenged particularly by Dr. Gustave Richter, 
who regards the tests of fatigue as untrustworthy be- 
cause they are performed under conditions quite unlike 
the normal schoolconditions. Dr. Richter notes in par- 
ticular that mental fatigue is not only dependent upon 
the performance of work, but also upon accompanying 
emotional states. Feelings of displeasure increase 
fatigue, while feelings of pleasure will check it. The 
jnner relation of the individual to the work he is per- 
forming is a factor which must be considered in inves- 
tigating his fatigue limit. Adding continuously for 
several hours without the stimulus of competition or 
the hope of reward, which is one of the tests described 
produces a sense of aversion that fatigues without ref- 
erence to the mental effort. Tests with the ergograph 
are open to the same objection, the effort is made under 
artificial conditions. In a few instances fatigue has 
been measured by means of the customary school exer- 
cises. For example, Professor Burgerstein employed 
simple problems in addition, with children of eleven to 
thirteen years of age. Each period of ten minutes’ 
written. work was followed by a recess of five minutes. 
The performance was measured with reference to its 
amount by the number of problems solved in each 
period, and the value of the effort was measured by 
the absence of mistakes. Corrections also were care- 
fully considered. Increase of facility from period to 
period was marked in fifty-seven per cent. of the cases 
tried; but this increase was accompanied by increase in 
the number of errors. Those who lagged behind, on 
the contrary, showed relatively fewer errors. 

Results tabulated for four ten-minute periods show a 
marked increase in the number of errors from the sec- 
ondto the third period and very slight increase from 
the third tothe fourth. Professor Burgerstein says: 


“It seems as tho the children had unconsciously meant 

torest inorder to start anew in the fourth period. With 
the rapid increase in the number of errors is noticed an in- 
creasing number of corrections. The fewest corrections 
are made in the third period. Fewer corrections and a 
greater increase in the number of errors are regarded as 
evidences of mental fatigue.’ 
Similar tests may be made in any classroom,and cannot 
fail to indicate approximately, at least, the average 
strain of which a class is capable and something also of 
individual limitations. They do not, however, suffice 
to determine the proper length of a class exercise, as 
Professor Burgerstein seemed to think. In reality, the 
greatest antidote to fatigue is supplied by the programs 
of our best schools through the alternation of subjects 
requiring intense thought with those that excite sim- 
ply observation of the practice of an art, as drawing, 
singing, etc. As pointed out further by Professor 
Uhlig: 


* Every lesson in itself offers a great many opportunities 
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for change in mental activity. The processes of appercep- 
tion and abstraction,exercise and application of which 
each claims a different psychical activity, change places 
very frequently. It is well to emphasize this. In language 
lessons a poem or a piece in the reader is treated. First, a 
brief review is held by appropriate questions, then the 
piece is explained with reference to contents and form. 
The progress of the action or the development of the 
thought is followed. Finally comes the exercise in express- 
ive reading. The different psychical actions are alternate- 
ly at work. Now it is judgment, another time it is the 
power of apperception, and again it may be a play of emo- 
tions. This constant change prevents fatigue.’’ 


Change is indeed recreation. The favorable view of 
German schools which Professor Uhlig presents is 
equally applicable to many of our own. He says: 


“If proper pauses for rest are arranged, and if these 
pauses are spent in the open air, while the schoolrooms 
are thoroughly aired by opening the windows, and if gym- 
nastics and games are provided for, I really do not know 
what more could be offered to the growing generation 
both in regard to physical and mental development. 
Fatigue taking place after protracted tension can be re- 
moved by the two chief remedies which are found in 
change of occupation and complete recreation. This bal- 
ance would be much more effective if school had only to 
deal with healthy children; but we must consider the many 
weak children who suffer from poverty of the blood and 
who do not during their school years receive proper nour- 
ishment, nor get sufficient sleep, nor enough of other im- 
portant agencies for hygienic development. It cannot be 
doubted that the school in many cases remedies the errors 
athome. The healthful discipline which accustoms the 
children to regular mental activity, the proper change be- 
tween work and recreation, the habitation in well aired 
and lighted rooms, bodily exercise and movement by means 
ot gymnastics and play, as well as school excursions, the 
habits of obedience,order, punctuality, and cleanliness, are 
for many children a deliverance from destruction and 
ruin.” f 
Detailed accounts of the experiments and discussions 
here considered are to be found in the Report of the 
Bureau of Education just published. 





Science. 





THE famous ‘‘ 1830 Groombridge,’’ long known as the 
runaway star, because of its swift drift through the 
heavens, amounting to 7” a year, has at last lost its 
pre-eminence. A little eighth magnitude star, desig- 
nated as ‘‘ Cordoba Zone, 5", No. 243,’’ in the southern 
constellation of Pictor, has just been found to have a 
‘* proper motion ”’ of 8.7” annually. This would carry it 
in the heavens a distance equal to the apparent diame- 
ter of the moon in less than 215 years, while the other 
would require nearly 270. Whether, however, the ac- 
tual speed of the new racer exceeds that of the former 
cannot be determined until something has been ascer- 
tained as toits distance. It may, and very likely will, 
turn out to be much nearer than its competitor; in that 
case its real rate of motion may be much less than the 
240 miles a second, which is the lowest estimate possi- 
ble for the velocity of 1830 Groombridge. But there 
are still swifter fliers among the stars, not rushing 
straight forward like these two, but whirling in orbits. 
Professor Pickering reports for the two new “‘ spectro- 
scopic binaries,” mu’ Scorpii, and Lacaille 3105, veloci- 
ties of about 300 and 380 miles a second respectively, 
indicated by the periodical doubling of the lines in their 
spectra. The swiftest cannon-ball requires nearly two 
seconds to travel a single mile. 


....In the course of his exploratioas of the dreary 
desert of north Tibet, in 1889 and 1890, by a Russian, 
Pyevtsoff, whose narrative has recently been published, 
a salt- lake, called the ‘‘unfreezing,’’ is mentioned as 
occurring on the highlands at an altitude of 13,300 feet, 
which has in its waters various species of Gammarus, an 
amphipod crustacea. It is not stated in the notice of 
this work in Mature, whether any of these Gammari 
are marine oralliedto oceanic species. The fresh-water 
lakes of central Sweden, Lake Superior and also Lake 
Titicaca of southern Peru, which is about 13,000 feet 
above the sea, are known to contain marine crustacez 
living at the bottom, and which show that these lakes 
were formerly arms of the sea, cut off during the up- 
heaval of the lake regions. Now if the ‘‘unfreezing 
lake’’ in question also contains marine animals, it will 
prove its identity in mode of origin. It will be remem- 
bered that the Caspian Sea has living inits waters a 
seal, a relic of the time when that sea was a part of the 
ocean. Inthe desert region traces of the recent drying 
up of the land were everywhere noticed. Great num. 
bers of wild camels, stags, antelopes, wild-cats, boars,- 
inhabit the sandy wastes along the rivers, and the en. 
tire region is one of great interest to the naturalist, 


...It is a curious fact, first pointed out by Dr. R. E, 
Call, that in the fresh-water shells of the genus Cam. 
peloma, sinistral shells, or those with the aperture on 
the left side, are more numerous among the young than 
among the adults; and others have noticed this fact, 
Professor Cockerell writes to WVatwre that there may 
be a distinct advantage in uniformity, since when all 
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are alike, the shells will take up less room. He thus at 
tempts to answer a question put by the Rev. T. T. 

Gulick, as to whether the dextral or sinistral coil of 

st.ail-shells is of use to the species. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for February 27th. 
WARNING AND INVITATION.—Marrt. 11: 20-30, 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘* Come unto me, all ye that laborand 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’—Matr. 
II: 28. 

NoTes.—‘‘ Then began he to upbraid.”-—This follows 
immediately after the previous lesson in time—the 
place is probably Capernaum. He reproached them in 
sadness because they refused to receive his loving kind- 
ness. ** Chorazin.’’—So utterly has the curse been 
fulfilled that its site is uncertain. Dr. Thompson 
thinks that it is two miles north of Tell Him, at a spot 
called Khorazy by the Arabs. ** Bethsaida.”’—Lit- 
erally House of Fish, situated at the confluence of Jor- 
dan with the Seaof Galilee. Thesecities represent the 
whole region round about them in their refusal of the 
Gospel, yet the synoptists do not mention any miracles 
wrought in them. ‘* Tyre and Sidon.’’—Two Phe- 
nician cities north of Palestine on the Mediterranean. 
They are still inhabited—the former having 3,000, the 
later 5,000 inhabitants. ** Sackcloth and ashes.’’— 
Comp. Jonah 3: 5-9. The garment was made of goats’ 
hair like a sack, coarse and uncomfortable. The ashes 
were put upon the head. Both symbols of deepest 
mourning and_ contrition. —'** Capernaum,’’—The 
home of Jesus which he chose after he was turned out 
of Nazareth (Luke 4: 16-31). It was on the highway 
between Damascus and the Mediterranean on the 
northwestern shore of the Sea of Galilee.— ** Shalt 
thou be exalted unto Heaven ?’—This peculiar exaltation 
is only what one might expect on account of her privi- 
leges. Sothe greater the opportunity the greater the 
rejection; and the greater the rejection the lower the 
fall. —‘' Hades.”"—The abode of the dead. 
‘*Sodom.”’"—It is now lost, and some dispute its very site. 
‘At that season Jesus answered.’’—Questions could 
not help arise among the hearers after this scathing 
denunciation. Christ quickly turns the picture from 
judgment to mercy. He has come to warn and also to 
save. Now is his opportunity. ** Babes.’’—Those 
that are ignorant of all worldliness, of worldly philoso- 
phies and speculations; the simple, the teachable. 
‘Labor and are heavy laden.’’—These terms imply 
the work that man does against great odds. It is the 
overstraining, the fatiguing that result from attempting 
to do more than one can alone.———"“‘ Yoke.’’—Christ’s 
yoke means man’s subjugation. It is the submission 
to the authority of Christ, as oxen in the yoke are un- 
der the authority of their master. 

Instruction.—The ministry of Christ was not every- 
where successful. In Galilee where he preached most 
they seem to have repented least. This fact is an 
encouragement to many a minister. But no one has 
any right indignantly to berate the people and places 
where the Gospel seems to fall among thorns. That is 
the prerogative of sinless perfection. The rather look 
atthe beam within. The fault may be in one’s own 
heart. It is most apt to be there. Pluck out the 
offending member and start hopefully afresh. 

The greater our opportunities for acquiring the truth 
the greater our usefulness should be, the purer our 
characters. If with all our opportunities we reject 
even one atom of truth, what can we expect except the 
greater curse? Let no one blame Christ, therefore, if 
he fails. He can only blame himself. 

The responsibility devolves also upon the teacher to 
work incessantly for souls, so that none at the bar of 
divine justice may say: ‘‘I sinned ignorantly. My 
teacher.did not let me know the truth.” 

If Christ’s justice is terrible his mercy is infinite; for 
we read that Sodom might have been saved if it had re- 
pented. 

Every evil done in the body has its counterpart in the 
scar on the soul—that is retributive justice. Thank 
God these scars can be obliterated. 

It is not learning or wisdom that obtains the revela- 
tion of God, but the docile heart. A conceit of one’s 
own wisdom shuts the heart against new and unfamil- 
iartrath. So it was that the ignorant peasants re- 
ceived Christ, not the learned scribes. Every great 
reform starts with the humbler classes, and this should 
make us careful how we reject light from unexpected 
quarters. 

It is this redemptive character of Christ that is re- 
vealed to babes. To knowthis and act upon it with 
faith is enough to save the meanest sinner, 

Christ is the only mediator of judgment and mercy 
from God to man, as the ether is the only mediator of 
the light of the sun to earth. 

Take care whose yoke you bear. Each one greedily 
bears one of some sort. The easiest is that of Christ. 
It enfranchizes, all others enslave men, 
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THE incident that overshadowed all others in 
Washington last week was that of the publication of 
the letter of the Spanish Minister, Sefior de Lome, to 
Sefior Canalejas, in which the gravest reflections 
were made upon the President of the United States. 
It was a private letter and was written in the confi- 
dence that obtains between intimate friends, with no 
thought or expectation that it would ever see the 
public eye. How it cameto be published is not very 
clear. Evidently it was in some way abstracted from 
the mails, probably in Havana. The contents of 
the letter must have been knewn to some one in the 
employ of the Legation at Washington, who proba- 
bly sent word of it to the Cuban Junta, whose 
agents may have obtained it in Havana through some 
post-office clerk by bribery. However that may be, 
it is certain that it was a genuine letter. The fac- 
simile of the original was published, and it appears 
that Assistant Secretary Day showed the original to 
the Minister himself, who could not deny that it was 
his letter. Mr. de Lome saw at once that his posi- 
tion asthe Spanish representative at Washington was 
untenable and tendered his resignation to the Goav- 
ernment at Madrid by cable. It was as promptly ac- 
cepted. A dispatch was sent from our State De- 
partment to Minister Woodford stating the facts and 
adding that his immediate recall was expected. The 
business of the Legation was at once turned over to 
one of the attachés until a new Minister can be ap- 
pointed, and Mr. de Léme will leave the United 
States at the earliest possible moment. 


THE letter must be quite as distasteful at Madrid 
as itis at Washington. It speaks far more freely of 
the condition of affairs in Havana than can be at 
all agreeable to Premier Sagasta. It declares that 
‘‘everything depends on the political and military 
success in Cuba,’’ and ‘‘there must be something 
very great, or we will lose.” The reference to the 
political situation is understood to refer to autono- 
my; and a little further on the Minister, by implica- 
tion, expresses his lack of faith in the success of that 
scheme. He does say openly that it is waste of time 
to enter into negotiations with the rebel chieftains. 
The letter was written probably in December, before 
Captain-General Blanco made his tour to the eastern 
department, with the hope of inducing the insurgent 
generals to come toe terms. The utter failure of 
that mission invests De Léme with something 
of the sagacity of a prophet. Another reference in 
the letter will be a source of chagrin to the Govern- 
ment in Madrid. Mr. de Léme says that it is most 
important that the question of commercial relations 
should be agitated, ‘‘ even tho it be only for effect.” 
He seems to intimate that Spain may not be in ear- 
nest in proposing a new commercial treaty with us, 
but does it only for effect on the country, especially 
on the Senators. Speaking of the President’s Mes- 
sage, he says: 

‘* Besides the natural and inevitable coarseness with 
which he repeats all that the press and public opinion 
of Spain has said of Weyler, it shows once more what 
McKinley is, weak and catering to the rabble, and, be- 
sides, a low politician, who desires to leave a door open 
to me, and to stand well with the jingoes of his party.” 


THERE has been another outbreak of Cuban debate 
in Congress. Three different resolutions were intro- 
duced in the Senate; one by Senator Mason, pro- 
posing intervention; one by Senator Allen, propo- 
sing that the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents be 
recognized, and one by Senator Cannon, of Utah, 
which would commit the United States to the recog- 
nition of the belligerency of the insurgents by the 
fourth of March (unless Spain should, in the mean- 
time, cease her attempts at subjugation), to be fol- 
lowed a month later by the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic. The speeches made 
upon these resolutions were of the usual character. 
The burden of them was that we have already waited 
too long to intervene and that it is our duty to delay 
no longer. The publication of the unfortunate letter 
of the Spanish Minister, which at first seemed to 
promise serious complications, had the effect of shut- 
ting off this flow.oforatory. The House on Monday 
adopted a resolution reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, calling on the Secre- 
tary of State for information as to the condition of 
the reconcentrados in Cuba, with copies of reports 
of United States Consuls, if not incompatible with the 
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public interest. There was no dissenting vote. A 
similar resolution was adopted in the Senate. 








THERE are many signs that the Democrats, the 
Populists and the Silver Republicans hope to make 
an issue of the Free Silver question in the next 
campaign. Recently in @Washington the Pop- 
ulists and Silver Republicans had a conference, 
and agreed upon the terms of fusion, with the ex- 
pectation of carryingon a sharp campaign next fall, 
particularly in the States west of the Mississippi. It 
was reported at the conference that those States are 
practically solid for free silver. In this connection 
the Hon. William J. Bryan, Democratic candidate of 
1896, has declared that the chief issue of 1898 and 
of 1900 must be the question of the free coinage of 
silver at16to 1. He holds thatthis ratio, approved 
by the Chicago platform, is an essential part of the 
issue, and that it cannot well be surrendered. The 
effect, he argues, of changing the ratio from 16 to1 
to 32 to 1 would be to make the silver dollars twice 
as large as they are, and ‘‘to double the size of the 
silver coin of the country would diminish by one-half 
the silver money of the world,” and ‘‘ would dimin- 
ish by one-fourth the entire volume of metallic 
money of the world.’’ Such a shrinkage in money, 
he adds, would add billions of dollars to the debt of 
the world, and would do a great injury. For this 
and many other reasons he is in favor of insisting 
upon the ratioof 16to1. It will be remembered 
that Senator Wolcott, Silver Republican, of the In- 
ternational Bimetallic Commission, recently said in 
the Senate that the ratio, in case of an international 
agreement, might be changed to 20to I or 21 tol. 





IT is scarcely two months since Central America 
was reported as ‘‘quiet.” In Guatemala President 
Barrios was supreme, his opponents having been sig- 
nally defeated and his rival forced to flee to Mexico. 
Nicaragua, too, was looking forward to the develop- 
ment of her commerce by the Canal, and giving cor- 
dial greeting to the Commission from this country. 
Within the past week President Barrios has been as- 
sassinated and a Nicaraguan revolt, which for a 
time threatened to be very serious, and necessitated 
the landing of American marines, has been sup- 
pressed. The murder of Barrios by an adventurer, 
said to be of English nationality but not birth, seems 
to have been the outcome of the general fear and 
hatred of his enemies, manifested in the repeated 
offer of $100,000 for his head. The man apparently 
watched his chance and succeeded in shooting the 
President while walking near the palace with some 
officers, paying the penalty immediately with his own 
life. The Vice-President, Cabrera, immediately as- 
sumed office and has announced his Ministry, and for 
a time matters were quiet. There was considerable 
fear lest General Morales would make trouble, and 
declare himself a candidate. According tothe latest 
reports, however, he has accepted a position in Ca- 
brera’s Cabinet, and the great danger comes not from 
him but from the military party who are demanding 
that General Mendizabal be placed at the head of the 
Government. Everything is in turmoil, and the out- 
come very uncertain. The Nicaraguan revolution- 
ists have fled into Costa Rica, which President Zela- 
yaclaims supported them, and a strong force of 
troops is on the border to prevent their return. In 
South America President Cuestas, of Uruguay, has 
dissolved the Chambers and proclaimed himself dic- 
tator. This, however, appears to have been antici- 
pated and not to have created much disturbance. 





THE fourth session of the fourteenth Parliament 
of the present reign and the twenty-sixth of the 
United Kingdom opened February 8th. The Queen’s 
speech was almost entirely given to foreign affairs. 
It spoke of the treaty of peace signed between Tur- 
key and Greece; expressed the hope that the ob- 
stacles to autonomy in Crete would be surmounted; 
announced the dispatch of British troops to assist 
the Khedive of Egypt in repelling the advance of the 
Khalifa, and the treaty of friendship and commerce 
with the Emperor of Abyssinia. No reference what- 
ever was made to the situation in China. The de- 
pression in the West Indian colonies, due to the fall 
in the price of sugar, was dwelt upon and the hope 
expressed that the system of bounties which had 
worked so injuriously to the general interests of the 
population of the islands ‘would’ be abolished, ‘while 
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for the immediate need relief measures were under 
consideration, The situation in India was dwelt 
upon, both the revolt of the tribes and the plague, 
the famine, except in the province of Madras, hav- 
ing ceased to beserious. It also announced that 
measures would be introduced for the erganization 
of a system of local government in Ireland substan- 
tially similar to that of Great Britain, and that 
efforts would be made to increase the strength and 
efficiency of the army, enable accused people to tes- 
tify in their own defense, facilitate the creation of 
municipalities in London, and prevent recognized 
abuses in conhection with church patronage. In the 
House of Commons Mr. Redmond expressed satis- 
faction with the proposed bill for local government, 
which, however, meets in nosense the demand for an 
independent Irish Parliament; and also criticised 
the Liberal attitude since the retirement of Mr. Glad- 
stone. To this Sir William Harcourt, on behalf of 
the Liberals, replied that an independent Parliament 
had never been any part of the Liberal program, 
while Mr. Balfour affirmed that the local government 
bill was not a step toward home rule or a compromise, 
but rested solely on its merits to confer upon Ireland 
the same local liberties enjoyed by England. 





THE great interest, however, was in Lord Salis- 
bury’s address in the House of Lords. Lord Kim- 
berley, representing the opposition, criticised in a 
somewhat mild manner the Government policy in 
general both in Africa and in Asia, but said that he 
wished not to press the Government in an embarrass- 
ing way; when, however, one of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters had spoken of war, he thought it was time that 
Parliament understood clearly just what was meant. 
Lord Salisbury, in reply, stated that there was no 
effort which the country would not make rather than 
lose treaty rights; but, at the same time, there was 
no evidence that any one had any intention of infring- 
ing on those rights. With regard to Ta-lien-wan, 
one of the conditions of the Chinese loan had been 
the opening of that as atreaty port. That, however, 
the Council had stated, would embarrass them very 
much, and had earnestly requested England not to 
insist onthe proposal. Accordingly they had replied 
that the matter might be deferred until the railway 
reached the port. The Premier also announced that 
he had received written assurances from Russia that 
any port which they could obtain leave to employ as 
an outlet for their commerce would be a free port for 
English commerce; and a free port he considered to 
be much better than atreaty port. Similar assur- 
ances, he said, had been made by the German Gov- 
ernment, and Germany had gone even further, saying 
that the English method was better than theirs, and 
that in the future they Were going to follow it. 





THE speech has seemed to have a quieting effect 
throughout England; at the same time there is a 
strong feeling that it does not tell all that might be 
told, and there appears to be an increase of impa- 
tience with the course taken by France. This has 
been emphasized by the fact that it has recently ap- 
peared that France absolutely ignored England’s note 
with regard to the English interests in Madagascar, 
secured by long time treaties. In 1896 Lord Salis- 
bury addressed a remonstrance to the French Gov- 
ernment, to which no answer was given. In March, 
1897, he wrote again and got no answer for several 
months, when the'French Government informed the 
English Government that as Madagascar had been 
placed under the direct sovereignty of France, French 
legislation must be supreme. Lord Salisbury’s sole 
comment was that this was a breach of the ordinary 
rules of international comity. This taken in connec- 
tion with the French course in Lagos and the Sfidan 
and in Southern China has, apparently, stirred up the 
British feeling very greatly, and there seems to be 
much more of a desire to compel a different course 
of action. One of the singular elements in the situa- 


tion is the fact that the bitterest opposition to the 


Government comes from the Tories, and is directed 
against what they feel to be the undue weight in the 
councils of the Liberal Unionists led by the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. 


. 





Out of the confused mass of reports that come 
from Paris it is difficult to get anything more than a 
vety general idea of the progress of the trial of M. 
Zola. He and his lawyer have made a valiant fight 
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for the broader interpretation of thé indictment, and 
have undoubtedly gained general acceptance outside 
the court and among impartial people for the posi- 
tion they have taken, that the whole procedure in 
the two trials of Dreyfus and Esterhazy has been a 
perfect travesty of justice. In the court, however, 
and before th? jury they have been held by a very 
tight rein, and from a legal standpoint Zola has little 
orno case. One after another prominent witnesses 
have been called only to refuse to come until sum- 
moned again, and then have refused to testify. 
Question after question has been put by the lawyer, 
only to be refused by the court on the ground that 
it pertained to a matter already decided. Among 
the witnesses were ex-President Casimir-Perier, 
General Pellieux, and others high in authority: but 
they contributed little or nothing to the case, altho 
the General aroused the greatest applause by his 
dramatic defense of the verdict acquitting Count 
Esterhazy. About the only witness whose testimony 
has amounted to much so far has been Colonel Pic- 
quart, who affirmed the existence of a secret docu- 
ment other than the famous Jorderau which was the 
avowed sole ground for the condemnation of Captain 
Dreyfus. His testimony was calm and covered the 
whole ground from the time when he was commis- 
sioned to investigate the Esterhazy case until his 
arrest, and left the impression that the high officials 
in the army had done their best to shield Esterhazy 
at any cost. There was quite a sensation when M. 
Bertillon, on whose evidence as an-expert Dreyfus was 
condemned, refused to testify at all, and when an 
ex-Minister stated that foreign Governments knew 
about the Esterhazy trial what was kept secret from 
the French people. 





Ir is, however, less the strife between the lawyers 
in which the world at large is interested than the at- 
tending scenes. Outsideit has been one constant tur- 
moil, amounting even to riot, and the court-room it- 
selfhas been invaded. Over 200 barristers in their 
robes made a demonstration against the Judge, and 
the Guards had to be called in to quell the disturb- 
ance. The most opprobrious epithets are hurled on 
every hand, until it has seemed as if the fury of the 
Commune was again to be let loose, and the garrison 
of the city has had to be re-enforced by the bringing 
in of troops from Versailles. All this arouses con- 
siderable anxiety in the minds of impartial people, 
and raises the question whether under such condi- 
tions there is going to he any secure government. 
It is not only in Paris that the excitement is mani- 
fest but in the provinces, and mass meetings are be- 
ing held for the purpose of attacking the Jews and 
all those who presume to criticise the army and its 
management. Placarded all over Paris is an appeal 
for a popular uprising against the Jews, signed by 
forty public men, and the police pay no attention 
to it. Under these circumstances it is considered 
very -significant that the army officers stand close 
together in their absolute refusal to allow anything 
like a reopening of the Dreyus case; and there is 
talk of the possibility of a military dictatorship. 





In Germany the chief interest has centered about 
the foreign policy of the Government and the rela- 
tions to the Agrarians. Asto the former the new 
Minister tor Foreign Affairs, Baron von. Bulow, has 
given the impression that he favors a vigorous policy 
patterned after Prince Bismarck’s course, and he has 
received the enthusiastic plaudits of the press. In 
response to an invitation from Herr Richter, the 
Radical leader, to explain the Chinese situation, he 
affirmed that the seizure of Kiao-chau was but the 
‘‘expression of a well-considered, calm and clearly 
defined policy.” That their relations with other 
Powers were in no way disturbed, and that Russia’s 
natural desire for expression, France’s effort to gain 
fresh outlets for Tonquin trade, and England’s just 
interests were all alike recognized by Germany as en- 
tirely legitimate. So far as the Chinese Empire is 
concerned, Germany desires its continuance, and 
could see no reason why it should not last another 
three thousand years. With regard to the loan Ger- 
many had no interest in it. Crete being referred to, 
the Minister said that Germany would have no share 
in positive pressure upon the Porte, nor would be 
drawn into complications with other Powers. If 
strife should arise she would step quietly aside. The 
Socialists attacked the speech, bitterly comparing the 
seizure of Kiao-chau to the Jameson raid, which 
Germany had so severely condemned. The severest 
opposition was aroused by the deference and favor 
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shown by the Government to the Agrarians, by which, 
as was Claimed, it raised the price of cereals in order 
to enrich a small number of landowners. 





THE Cretan question continues to be prominently 
before Eurepe. According to different reports Rus- 
sia has abandoned the candidature of Prince George 
for the governorship of Crete; declines all responsi- 
bility for the consequence of further delay; will not 
allow any increase in the number of Turkish troops 
in Crete or be a party to any coercion of the Cre- 
tans, and generally serves a threat on everybody 
concerned, Another report states that the Czar, 
when bidding farewell to the admiral who was to 
take command of the Russian squadron in the 
Mediterranean, said that he was to prepare quarters 
for Prince George as Governor; that for himself and 
his friends the Cretan question was already solved; 
that it was his will that Prince George should have 
that post, and he relied upon the admiral’s diplo- 
matic tact to arrange everything peacefully. Not- 
withstanding this, it is generally understood that 
Germany and Austria continue their opposition, al- 
tho Germany has not been as prominent of late as at 
first. The difficulty with Austria appears to be that 
in her view it will reopen the whole Eastern question, 
and by giving to Greece exactly what she wanted 
at the beginning will arouse ambitions on the part 
of the other Balkan provinces which cannot be 
granted without serious danger. Already Servia is 
manifesting uneasiness, and the appearance of King 
Milan as Commander-in-Chief of the army does 
not give promise of peace. Bulgaria, too, is increas- 
ingly insistent in her demands, and points with con- 
siderable force to the disturbance in Uskup, where, 
during the past few months, there have been a num- 
ber of arrests. 





THE week has been crowded with startling reports 
from China. Justas the strife between England and 
Russia‘over the Chinese loan was becoming most in- 
tense, the announcement was made by China to the 
Chinese representatives abroad, that Japan had de- 
cided to stay at Wei-hai-wei; that as the only need of 
a loan wasto pay the indemnity that would no longer 
be necessary, and further discussion might cease. 
Then came reports of the granting of the British de- 
mand for a railway from Burmato Yunnan, and of a 
German demand for a railway from Kiao-chau to 
Ichau; the giving of a concession for a long railway 
presumably the Peking-Hankoro line to a Belgian 
firm, and the payment to France of an indemnity of 
$20,000 for a Frenchman captured by Tonquin pi- 
rates in 1895. Just how much of truth there is in 
these various reports it is impossible as yet to say. 
That in regard to Japan’s remaining at Wei-hai-wei 
has called forth not a single comment from either 
of the three Powers that took such vigorous action 
at the close of the war to prevent that very thing. 
The Burma Yunnan Railway is by no means as yet 
definitely planned; and if the permission is given it 
can only be looked upon as a counter-balance to the 
increasing demands of France in the South and to the 
concession of Belgium which is virtually one to France, 
French capital being really behind tne Belgium firm. 
In this connection there is much significance in the 
statement made by M. Hanotaux in the Chamber of 
Deputies that during the past two years China had 
paid France indemnities to the amount of about 
$1,000,000, and had also granted valuable exclusive ad- 
vantagesin Southern China. At the same time Great 
Britain shows her strength in a peaceful way by quiet- 
ly buying up all the coal at the various stations, and 
leaving the French, German and Russian fleets to get 
on as best they can. 





THE Federal Convention, called to frame a consti- 
tution for the proposed Commonwealth of Australia, 
began its third session in Melbourne, January 2oth. 
The first session was held in Adelaide, in March last, 
at which a draft was made and submitted to the Par- 
liaments of the several colonies for discussion and 
the suggestion of amendments. The Convention 
reassembled early in September, in Sydney, to con- 
sider the changes proposed, but adjourned on the rep- 
resentation of the colony of Queensland that, if given 
time, it would send delegates to participate in the 
work. The Queensland Parliament became invelved 
in a difficulty concerning the election of delegates, so 
that the Convention met last month without any rep- 
resentatives from that colony in attendance. It will 
be remembered that at the September meeting the 
question of representation in the Senate, a burning 
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question, was settled. Each colony is\to have an 
equal number of members. The Convention has de- 
cided that the Federal Court shall decide disputes 
between States and between a State and the Common- 
wealth; also appeals from the State courts, tho the 
Parliament may provide for exceptions and allow an 
appeal tothe Privy Council. One of the most criticai 
questions before the Convention concerns the control 
of intercolonial rivers. The colonies which use the 
rivers for irrigation are anxious that Federal control 
of navigation should be restricted, for fear that the 
supply for irrigation will be lessened. On the other 
hand, South Australia, to which the Murray River is 
chiefly important for navigation, desires the common- 
wealth to have full control, lest New South Wales 
should use too much water from the tributaries for 
irrigation. Several days were spert on the discus- 
sion of this matter, New South Wales insisting 
strenuously on its irrigation privileges. At last ac- 
counts it was undecided. 





ENGLAND is having lately a great deal of trouble 
in Uganda, the rich, populous and salubrious king- 
dom on the northern shores of the Victoria Nyanza, 
in Central Africa. No sooner had the campaign 
against King Mwanga and his rebels in Budu, east 
of the Lake, been brought toa successful conclusion, 
with the King a fugitive in German territory, than a 
revolt broke out among the Sudanese troops. These 
men, who had served under Emin Pasha and are 
splendid soldiers, had done great service for the 
English cause in Uganda. They had put down 
rebellions among the Catholic natives and the 
pagan natives, had overthrown the _ tyrants 
of Unyoro, and had not refused to fight even 
against revolting troops of the Congo Free State, 
Mohammedan as they were like themselves. At the 
close of the Budu campaign three hundred of them 
were ordered to accompany an expedition to East 
Africa. They marched to the rendezvous, near Lake 
Baringo, northeast of the Victoria. Finding there 
that they were expected to go on an expedition to an 
unknown country, they mutinied; they had complain- 
ed of low pay, poor food and continual warfare; 
they had been long separated from their families. 
These are among the known causes. Inthis deli- 
cate juncture the English officer in command appears 
to have pursued a wrong course with them. At any 
rate, they turned back toward Uganda and induced 
small garrisons on the way to join them. There 
were two or three conflicts with them on the route, 
without other result than the loss of lives, including 
those of English officers and missionaries, and, final- 
ly, they were invested at Lubwas, on the north shore 
of the Lake, where they successfully defended them- 
selves several weeks. The latest news indicates that 
they have escaped from Fort Lubwas, and crossed 
the Nile. 





A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION in the Transvaal Re- 
public is no ordinary affair. The balloting occupies 
afull month. The recent election began onthe third 
of January and was closed on the fourth of February, 
resulting in the success for the fourth time of Presi- 
dent Kriiger. The election was preceded by a long 
campaign in which each of the three candidates was 
heard in nearly all parts of the Republic. General 
Joubert, Vice-President and head of the army, was 
the second candidate, and Mr. Schalk Burger, a 
member of the Executive Council, wasthe third. The 
President, of course, ran on the conservative ticket, 
while the progressive vote was divided between Mr. 
Burger and General Joubert. It is claimed that the 
candidacy of Mr. Burger was directly in the interest 
of President Kriiger. It would not have been possi- 
ble, however, for the progressives to have been suc- 
cessful if they had had only one candidate, for out 
of the 19,423 votescast Kriiger received 13,764, Bur- 
ger 3,716and Joubert 1,943.. The secret ballot was 
used for the first time. The Vote was a small one. 
In Pretoria it hardly reached half of the registered 
number. The success of the President is believed to 
be chiefly due tothe Jameson raid. The burghers 
would have been quite ready for a change in the pres- 
idency, but for the results of the raid. Great power 
centers in the President, who has the appointment of 
all Government officers and to whom it has been cus- 
tomary lately to refer for decision questions which 
the Executive Council cannot agree upon. The 
questions discussed in the canvass were the extensive 
powers of the President, his alleged disregard of the 
Constitution, the conditions of the franchise, the mo- 
nopolyin dynamite used in mining, the subsidizing of 
newspapers, reforms in mining, etc. 
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Zeal for the Church. 


THERE is not ina country like ours much active 
opposition to the Church as an institution. There 
is more war made upon certain divisions of it bycer- 
tain other divisions than by so-called infidels or athe- 
ists. The worst things said of Protestantism are said 
by Roman Catholics; the worst attacks made upon 
Catholicism are made by Protestants. It would be 
unprofitable, and it is not at all necessary to quote 
the ill-natured and prejudiced comments by which 
this warfare is characterized. Our object in alluding 
to it is to emphasize the fact that those who are out- 
side of ail branches of the Church show less antago- 
nism to it than those of opposite camps within its 
pale. We do not forget that there is a free-thought 
movement whose purpose is to overthrow faith in 
God and in the Bible; but it is a very small move- 
ment, hardly more than a fly on the wheel. 

The truth is, the Church commends itself to all 
men who discriminate between good and evil. 
Many of these know nothing and care nothing about 
the spiritual side of the Church. They do not at- 
tend its services, except on very rare occasions; they 
do not identify themselves with it, and yet they have 
a profound respect for it, and now and then help it 
along with a subscription. They believe it is a good 
thing in any community. They have observed its 
influence, and have found that influence absolutely 
unmixed with evil. With only a speculative interest 
in the problem of the life beyond, they pay no atten- 
tion to its constant call to personal piety; but its 
moral teachings and its uplifting influence appeal 
mightily to their sense of what is best in this life. 

We never heard more earnest tones in the pulpit 
in support of the Church than came recently froma 
gentleman, for some time in the public service, a keen 
observer of the tendencies of the times in his own 
and other lands, who only attends church to please 

his wife, who never bothers his head about questions 
of the spiritual life, and whose conversation is aptto 
betray his disregard of a certain fundamental rule of 
Christianconduct. He was speaking in deprecation 
of the pessimism of a clergyman, whose faith in the 
power of Christianity to meet the problems of the age 
is very weak, ‘‘I am laboring with him,”’ he said, 
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‘to bring him to a better mind. I have told him 
his doleful prophecies are wrong. I have taken the 
pains to collect facts to show him that the Church 
was never stronger, never a more vital force in the 
world than to-day. Why, no country is fit tolive in, 
if it is without Christianity. I spent some months in 
Japan, and my heart grew sick within me as I saw the 
evidences ofthe hard materialism of that awakened 
pagan nation. Work twelve hours a day, seven days 
a week, everywhere, all the time, the whir, the rattle, 
the clatter and bang of machinery. No rest-day, no 
Sabbath, no cessation of the wearing, grinding toil, 
no day for quiet recuperation. I was glad to get 
back again to the land of churches.” 

This man believes the Church a necessity for moral 
and social influence upon men. His faith in its 
power to enlighten, to encourage, to humanize, to 
give uplift to the masses, shames that of the clergy- 
men whom he so sharply rebukes. He goes more to 
the saloon, perhaps, than to the church, but knows 
the saloon is a school of evil while the church is a 
center of the most salutary influences. It never 
makes any man or woman worse; it may not succeed 
in fully reforming all who come into contact with 
it, but it teaches only the purest morals, holds up the 
highest standards of social, industrial and family 
life, arrays no class against any other class, excludes 
no race from the universal brotherhood, and mani- 
fests the largest charity toward all. 

Men honor the Church who do not share the faith 
for which the Church was instituted. Should not 
those who know what it is to pass from death unto 
life, to find in the Supreme Ruler of the universe a 
loving Father, and in his Sona Savior and Elder 
Brother, and to have within themselves a hope of a 
resurrection unto eternal life, love the Church, be- 
lieve in the Church, and work for the Church with 
twice the zeal of its outside defenders ? 


The De LOme Letter. 


THE quick and easy settlement of the De Lome in- 
cident is strong proof that the Governmentsat Wash- 
ington and Madrid are sincerely desirous of main- 
taining peace. It is fortunate that the indefensible 
letter of the indiscreet Spanish Minister is quite as 
offensive to Premier Sagasta as to President McKin- 
ley, since it made both Governments anxious for his 
removal. This is not a case like that of the British 
Minister Sackville-West, whom his Government re- 
fused to recall and to whom President Cleveland gave 
his passports. The authorities at London could see 
no sufficient cause for action on their part, nor, in- 
deed, on the part of the President; but, when the 
latter sent the Ambassador about his business, they 
made no great trouble about it. 

The De Léme letter, like the West letter, would 
have been perfectly harmless if it had not been 
brought to the public eye, the possibility of which he 
never contemplated. The West letter was obtained 
by guile; the De Lome letter by theft, doubtless. We 
can have no respect for the agent in either case. 
Murchison deliberately set a trap for the British 
Minister and accomplished his purpose by deception. 
The Spanish Minister wrote freely because he sup- 
posed he could safely do so to a prominent Spaniard 
of the same political faith. We cannot dispute his 
right so to express himself, if he chose to take the 
risk; nor can he deny his obligation, under the indis- 
putable law of the fitness of things, to end his mis- 
sion here in the speediest way possible, when such a 
letter, by whatever means, is made public. What he 
did so promptly, therefore, was most properly done, 
and in the course of a few hours he ceased to repre- 
sent his Government in Washington. 

We are not greatly concerned to learn Sefior de 
Léme’s opinion of the character of our President. 
We know Mr. McKinley ourselves as no foreigner 
can know him after a brief residence here. Wecriti- 
cise him freely, as we have been accustomed to criti- 
cise our Presidents, often with great severity and not 
seldom with equal injustice. We know how much 
party prejudice has to do with such attacks, and in 
the end we come into pretty substantial agreement as 
to the strong and weak points of our Presidents. 
We know that, whatever Mr. McKinley may be, or 

may not be, he is not ‘‘a low politician,” and we 
shall not quarrel with Spain because Mr. de Léme 
has so characterized him; we only say that such free- 
dom made it impossible that our Government could 
continue to deal with him as Spain’s Minister. The 
President has had an extremely delicate question to 
deal with, in the state of opinion in Spain and of 
opinion in the United States respecting the conflict 
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inCuba. His policy has been wise, and the steadiness 
with which he-has adhered to it, despite the many in- 
fluences which have sought to shake his resolution, 
has commanded the approval of clear-thinking men 
of all parties. He has not suffered the De Lome let- 
ter to disturb him or our relations with Spain; but 
has remained, without the slightest sign of bluster, 
the master of the situation. 

The De Lome incident, so far as we are concerned, 
is ended. But what must the Spanish Government 
think about it? What De Lome said about the Weyler 
régime, about the new policy in Cuba and about the 
hopes of success, was said against the policy of the 
present Government of Spain. He has uncovered in 
the most ingenuous way the weakness of the present 
situation in Cuba. It should be remembered that 
Sagasta declared again and again, before he took 
office, that Weyler must be recalled; that when he 
organized a Liberal Ministry his first act was to re- 
call Weyler and make a radical change in his policy; 
that he has been disciplining the ex-Captain-General 
and that he has staked all his hopes of success on 
the Blanco régime and the scheme of autonomy. It 
is clear from the De Léme letter that the Spanish 
Minister has little or no faith in either. It is a waste 
of time, he thinks, to send emissaries to the rebels, 
or to negotiate with the autonomists; and he adds 
that unless ‘‘something very great” is done, ‘‘we 
shall lose.’’ ‘‘ Everything,” in his opinion, ‘ de- 
pends on the political and military success in Cuba.” 
To complete the embarrassment of the Sagasta Min- 
istry, he adds that it is important to keep up the 
agitation for a commercial treaty, even if it is only 
for effect on the propaganda among the Senators. 

It must be admitted that Sefior de Léme is a 
pretty good prophet. If his letter was written in 
December, as is generally supposed, the results in 
Cuba show the accuracy of his forecast. General 
Blanco has found the rebel leaders utterly unap- 
proachable. They have refused toconsider his offers 
or to deal with him in any way. The ‘‘ political” 
success which De Lome declares essential, evidently 
referring to autonomy, has not been gained; the mil- 
itary advantage is still less in evidence. The rebels 
are so strong in the eastern provinces that General 
Pando says heavy re-enforcements will be required 
to reduce them to submission. The criticisms of the 
President on the conduct of the war have been fair- 
ly met by Premier Sagasta; but he has made no prog- 
ress toward the pacification of the island. The 
probability of our early intervention is, of course, 
lessened by the humane conduct of the war under 
General Blanco; and the Senate wastes time in dis- 
cussing its three new resolutions, one proposing rec- 
ognition of belligerency, a second, intervention, anda 
third, the according of belligerent rights on March 
4th, to be followed by recognition of Cuban inde- 
pendence a month later. 





Churches and Ministers. 


OF course it will be easy enough to elect six new 
trustees and eight elders of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, to take the places of those who 
have resigned; but it does not make it any the less 
avery serious matter. It implies such a division of 
opinion as to the present and future success of the 
church, and of the wisdom of the action of Dr. Hall 
in first offering and then withdrawing his resignation, 
as might endanger the success of the church. In 
this case no real compromise was made. The action 
of the trustees, which led to his resignation, was 
simply reversed by the church, in a form which was a 
rebuke to them, and which seemed to necessitate 
their resignation, and that of the elders with whom 
they consulted. With the unanimous and enthusi- 
astic support of the congregational meeting, Dr. Hall 
absolutely withdrew his resignation, and promised to 
remain with his church, not for a limited period, but 
indefinitely. We hoped that the trustees might ac- 
cept their rebuff and rebuke and remain; but they 
have done what was to have been expected, and eight 
elders have followed theirexample. It is evident 
that the unanimous congregational meeting does not 
prove a unanimous congregation; already John S, 
Kennedy and Morris K. Jesup have withdrawn from 
the church. 

It is none of our business to enter into this unfor- 
tunate difficulty and condemn either Dr. Hall or his 
trustees. They have both done what they thought 
was right for the welfare of the church. Dr. Hall 
has done what a unanimous meeting of the congre- 
gation enthusiastically asked him todo, We do not 
inquire what special reasons controlled the course of 
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either the pastor or the officers of the church, and 
are now concerned only with the principles involved 
and which are general in their application. 

It can be laid down as the first principle that the 
church exists for its own sake, for the edification of 
its members and families, and for its work in the 
world, and not for the sake of the pastor. The in- 
terests of the church are first, those of the pastor 
only second, and dependent on the interests of the 
church. He serves the church rather than the 
church serveshim. We say John Hall’s church, Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church; but it is properly the church’s 
John Hall or Dr, Parkhurst. 

Accordingly, in any difference that may arise in a 
church, the interests of a pastor are subordinate and 
should be subordinated. It is very difficult to keep 
this in mind. We get very easily into the habit of 
considering the pastor as the ruler of the church. The 
pastor easily thinks so, and people who like 
to be ruled think so; and theories of the church 
are propounded and defended which put the pastor 
over the people not as their teacher but their master. 
Asa general rule, to which there are exceptions, in a 
difference which arises and in which the pastor is in- 
volved, he should consult the peace of the church by 
withdrawing. There may be cases in which danger- 
ous heresy has invaded the church, when he should 
remain for the sake of the church, with the faithful 
majority. There may be cases in which one or two 
rich and dictatorial members must be resisted, again 
for the good of the church which they would rule. 
But such cases are notnumerous. Nearly all differ- 
ences in which the pastor is involved can best be set- 
tled by his peaceable withdrawal. He should be a 
man of peace. He should bean example of peace to 
his flock. He can often serve peace best by going in 
peace with no Parthian arrow shot back. 

Aboveall things a pastor needs great wisdom as he 
approaches old age. He needs to be very quick to 
learn if his powers are failing, or if his older methods 
are not adapted to the newer wants. Dr. Cuyler was 
wise in withdrawing when he had reached advanced 
life, and asking that a younger man take his place. 
Very beautiful is it when an old and loved pastor ac- 
cepts a more vigorous colleague, whom he rejoices to 
see taking a large part of the responsibility and honor 
and admiration of his people. The emeritus relation 
is the ideal relation. for the pastor who has served 
a church for a generation or more, and who can rest 
in his post of honor, the adviser where he cannot be 
the director of his loved church. 





The Duty of the House. 


Ir is to be hoped that the counsels of those who 
urge an early adjournment of Congress without any 
attempt to enact needed currency legislation will 
come to naught. It is not enough that the House 
has put itself on record so admirably against the 
Teller resolution. It has killed a measure which 
might have greatly embarrassédthe country. It was 
entirely in the interest of the free silver sentiment, 
and it is very encouraging to observe that the Re- 
publicans, with one solitary exception, voted solidly 
against it in the House. 

There is a disposition to make this record the ba- 
sis of the issue in the coming campaign; but it is not 
sufficient. The President in his Message urged upon 
Congress the importance of legislation to place upon 
a solid basis our monetary system. The danger ofa 
continuance of the present state of things has been 
pointed out again and again; more than this, it was 
made painfully manifest during the last Administra- 
tion. Congress has killed a resolution declaring that 
the Government may at its option pay its obligations 
in silver or gold. That was a good thing to do, and 
it very greatly encouraged the friends of currency re- 
form to observe how promptly and overwhelmingly 
it was done. But there is a duty before Congress 
which it must not shirk. 

It would be cowardly to adjourn without making 
any effort to pass such a measure as the President 
has so earnestly recommended and as the Secretary of 
the Treasury has outlined. The House Committee 
on Banking and Currency has decided upon the 
minimum of legislation which it will report. The 
question whether it will accept the bill of the Mon- 
etary Commission or that of Secretary Gage, or some 
one of the other bills which it has had under con- 
sideration, is not yet settled. Unless the Speaker, in 
agreement with the leaders of the House, shall de- 
cide not to attempt any currency legislation this ses- 
sion, the committee will doubtless report some meas- 
ure in good season; and the Republicans’ unanimity , 
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as manifested in the action on the Teller reso- 
lution, is ‘a sufficient guaranty that the measure 
could be speedily passed. It would then go to the 
Senate, and whatever influence the business men of 
the nation and others interested in currency reform 
could bring to bear upon Senators would be brought 
to bear, and the responsibility of the decision, what- 
ever it might be, for killing the-bill or for passing it, 
would rest with the Senate. 

The party in power would vindicate before the 
country its good faith. If the bill failed it would 
have shown that it was because it had not full con- 
trol of the Senate. It would have committed itself 
irrevocably to acause which the people of the United 
States are bound to vindicate, if not in 1898, as in 
1896, then, surely, in 1900. They will put their faith 
in the party that espouses this cause, that stands 
true to it, whatever may be the temptations to falter 
or to compromise, or to postpone, or to evade the 
issue. 

It would be cowardly to let this opportunity go by 
without an attempt to accomplish something. The 
President spoke brave words at the dinner of the 
manufacturers here in New York on this point. It 
is not enough, he said, to say you are for the gold 
standard and for currency reform; you must makean 
attempt to accomplish something. This fight is not 
to be won simply by an expression of sentiment; it is 
to be won by a manly attempt to embody it in law, 
and every friend of the country should be interested 
in bringing all possible influence to bear upon both 
branches of Congress. It is better, he said, to make 
the attempt and fail than not to try to do anything, 
We believe, as he evidently believes, that this do- 
nothing policy would be almost suicidal. Happily 
the business men all over the nation are roused and 
are beseeching Congress not to adjourn without at 
least an effort. 

It seems almost certain that the issue will be the 
leading issue in the congressional campaign this fall. 
It may not be possible to avoid it, but it will be possi- 
ble to meet it, and to meet it successfully, if only the 
Republicans in Congress will listen to the appeals of 
the President and of the country. There are many 
signs of encouragement. The Republicans of Ore- 
gon have recently spoken on the subject with no un- 
certain sound. They are for the goid standard and 
they are not afraid to say so. In that Pacific State 
free silver had.a strong foothold; it not only took 
possession of the Democratic Party, but captured 
many Republicans. To find that the party is united 
again and ready to go before the people and do battle 
on the basis of the St. Louis platform is encouraging 
indeed. Theearliest notes of the struggle will come 
from Oregon, where the election for Congressmen 
will be held in June. It would be of immense ad- 
vantage to the Republicans of that State in the com- 
ing campaign if some measure of reform were passed 
promptly in the House and sent to the Senate. 

It is no time for the leaders of the party to show 
timidity; it is no time to surrender to fears and take 


the position thatas the action of the Senate is doubt- - 


ful, therefore the House should do nothing. The 
obligation is upon the House to act, and if it refuses 
to do so it is likely to subject its party to the charge 
of juggling with the question and seeking party ad- 
vantage at the least possible risk. It pays to have 
ccurage when the issue is so clearly one between 
sound and unsound money; between honesty in keep- 
ing the obligations of the country and dishonesty in 
paying them in depreciated money. 





Religion and Morals at Yale. 


THREE-FOURTHS of the freshman class of Yale Col- 
lege are church-members. Probably at no time in 
the history of Yale has the religious life of the college 
been in a healthier condition, or more pervasive and 
controlling over the public sentiment of the institu- 
tion. This is due partly to the Christian Endeavor 
work which has brought the young men under its in- 
fluence, laid its claim for Christian work and life on 
them in their school-days, and sent them to college 
more or less trained to the active duties of a Christian 
profession. Ina still larger measure itis due to the 
organized and faithful religious work among the 
students which emanates from the Yale Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which we note has now ex- 
panded beyond the old academic campus into a new 
‘‘Sheffield Department,” provided with new and 
commodious quarters hard by the main entrance of 
the Sheffield School. The strength and breadth of 
the work done by these Y. M. C. A. members is so 
great that we have heard it commented on among 
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the incoming students of the younger classes, who 
could not conceal their surprise at finding how much 
more sensibly it made itself fe:t inthe student life 
and atmosphere of the university than in the pre- 
paratory schools with which they had been con- 
nected. 

In a degree this has always been true of the re- 
ligious life at Yale; and probably the statement will 
hold of most of our colleges, that its inspiring influ- 
ences have come from the student body rather than 
from their teachers, from below rather than from 
above. ‘Yet we doubt if the Yale pulpit has had as 
distinctly recognized or as religiously helpful an in- 
fluence on the student body for thirty years as it is 
having now under the present method of bringing 
the choice spirits of the ministry into it. The 
almost painfully serious attention given to Mr. Moody 
on Sunday last in the Battell Chapel, and the eager 
crowding of the students to hear him in the capa- 
cious auditorium where he preached in the afternoon, 
would not indicate to an observer with a long mem- 
ory any weakening or lowering of the interest in per- 
sonal religion which has always been such a feature 
of student lite at Yale. 

In what measure and in what waysthe college men 
can make themselves felt in giving inspiration and 
guidance to this religious life among the students is 
a question which becomes more difficult and more 
serious as the university grows greater and its life 
more complex. It will never do for the rulers and 
teachers of the University to leave allthis to the stu- 
dentsthemselves. They need direction in it as much 
as they do inspiration, and they need the support of 
steady disciplinary and protective influences brought 
to bear on them from above. 

The Christian public will never absolve the presi- 
dents and faculties of the American colleges and uni- 
versities from the obligations implied in the relation 
they assume to the young men under their charge, 
and which must be viewed as the very bottom clause 
in their contract with the public; that they will do 
what they can to keep the student life wholesome 
and Christian, within and without, in the inner work 
and training of the classroom, in the police of the 
colleges, in the sanitary regulation of grounds and 
buildings, and by their intelligent, public-spirited, 
and vigorous, moral action in municipal affairs for 
guarding their wards against social temptations. 
We expect them to be citizens as well as scholars. 
Yale College owes much to the bold and high-minded 
citizenship of its great men. It owes much to the 
public-spirited leadership of the men who are fighting 
municipal corruption at New Haven. The more aid 
they receive from the high authorities of the Univer- 
sity, the more confidence will the Christian public 
have in their ability to do their duty by their sons, 





An Appeal to the Louisiana Convention. 


THE Constitutional Convention of Louisiana, now 
in session, has been called for no other purpose than 
to provide for the practical disfranchisement of the 
Negroes. This follows the Mississippi plan of ma 
king the ability to read a test, with such other provi- 
sions as will let in illiterate whites and shut out illiter- 
ateblacks. In this case this is to be accomplished by 
a small property qualification. 

We asked the question lately whether under such a 
provision Louisiana would be anxious to educate its 
Negroes. It has generally been supposed that the 
extension of the suffrage would work in the interest 
of compelling an extension of education, while a re- 
striction of suffrage diminishes the necessity of ed- 
ucating those who do not possess it. ‘* We must now 
educate our masters,” was the watchword in Eng- 
land after the great extension of suffrage under 
Disraeli. 

With a view to understanding how this will work 
in Louisiana, it is well to consider the history of edu- 
cation in that State during the last few years as it 
concerns the two races. We obtain our facts from a 
memorial and appeal addressed to the Constitutional 
Convention by representative colored people of the 
State, an appeal prepared, we believe, by Prof. G. 
W. Henderson, of Straight University. 

In 1891 there were in the public schools of Loui- 
siana 711 white male teachers; in 1895 there were 
846, an increase of 19 per cent. During the same 
term the colored male teachers had increased from 
533 to 543, an increase of less than 1 per cent. 
The white female teachers in the same term had in- 
creased from 2,116 to 2,574, an increase of over 21 
per cent.; the colored female teachers had increased 
from 887 to 961, or a little over 8 per cent. In 
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1891 the number of schools for white children had 
increased from 1,657 to 1,999, or 20 per cent.; the 
colored schools had increased from 844 to 895, or § 
percent. The average salaries of white male teach- 
ers between 1884 and 1895 had been increased from 
$33.95 to $39.68; the average salaries of colored males 
had decreased from $29.40 to $26.79. The average 
salaries of white female teachers, for the same term, 
had been increased from $29.45 to $32.73; those of 
colored females had been decreased from $28.25 to 
$23.62. The average length for the white schools 
had been increased between 1885 and 1895 from five 
months to 5.67; that of colored schools had been de- 
creased from 4.91 to 4.52. Notwithstanding this 
policy, which has developed white schools and dis- 
couraged colored schools, the enrolment of white 
children increased from 1891 to 1895 from 75,688 to 
98,400, or 23 per cent.; while the enrolment of col- 
ored children increased nearly as much proportion- 
ably, from 55,021 to 65,919, a little less than 20 per 
cent. The normal limit usually put is 40 scholars to 
ateacher. Inthe white schools they average 38; in 
the colored schools 66. Here we have a fair increase 
in the number of colered scholars, but a steady de- 
cline in the length of the school sessions, in the 
salaries of the teachers, and in the number of teach- 
ers provided for the scholars. 

If, now, the Censtitutional Convention of Loui- 
siana does not really desire to limit the education- 
al privileges of its colored citizens and to keep 
them in ignorance so as to limit the number of vo- 
ters, it will be its duty to make better provision for 
education. The length of the school year should be 
eight months, and the minimum certainly not less 
than six months. There should be at least five 
times as many teachers as are now employed; but 
the State does not educate teachers for the colored 
pupils of the State. There is one normal school, 
founded under the direction of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1879, known as the Southern Univer- 
sity, and it has, during fifteen years, graduated only 
thirty-one students. The State has depended for its 
colored teachers upon missionary institutions, Very 
much more needs to be done by the State itself to 
supply a fair and equal provision forthe education of 
its colored people, and this duty will be all the more 
pressing under the new constitution proposed. 


THE return of Captain-General Blanco from his fruit- 
less visit to the Eastern provinces has been the chief 
subject of discussion in Cuba. The censorship of the 
press is now so rigorous in Havana that one cannot 
depend very much on the fairness of the general press 
dispatches. Those sent by correspondents under seal 
to Key West, to be telegraphed from that point, consti- 
tute our most trustworthy sources of information. It is 
hardly a matter of doubt that there is disappointment 
over the results, or lack of results of the Captain-Gen- 
eral’s mission. The failure of autonomy to influence 
the insurgents seems to have given rise toa scheme of 
the radical wing of the autonomists in Havana, by 
which it is proposed that negotiations by the Havana 
Government be opened with the Cuban leaders on 
these terms: Dissolution of the regiments of Volun- 
teers and formation of a Cuban militia; recognition of 
insurgent officers; reduction of the debt for both wars 
from $600,000,000 to $100,000,000; the crown dues to be 
$2,000,000 a year; Cuba to make her own treaties; a 
margin of ten per cent. to be given Spanish products in 
customs; no exile or deportation of rebels; death 
sentences for rebellion to be abolished; martial law 
not to be ordered by the Captain-General without con- 
sent of the Cuban Parliament, or the Council; insur- 
gents to have three seats in the Cabinet; an armistice of 
fifteen daystodiscussterms. This plan commands, we 
are told, the consent of nearly all the autonomists. 
Does all this mean that the Madrid Government would 
modify the plan of autonomy as thus indicated, and 
agree to peace on the terms proposed? It would be 
liberal from the Spanish point of view; but the insur- 
gents are likely to distrust it. 





Wuart kind of reports could the English press have 
had concerning the De Léme letter? One of the Lon- 
don papers wonders at the susceptibility of the Presi- 
dent, since his own countrymen have such freedom of 
expression. It seems to us that the President has taken 
the matter with the utmost calmness. He has not at- 
tempted, at all, to defend his own dignity. De Léme 
understood the nature of his offense and lost not a 
moment in seeking to be relieved. Another English 
organ makes this astonishing suggestion; 


‘It President McKinley was wise, he would have prompt- 
ly declared that he would not pay any attention whatever 
to the purloined private letters, however genuine. Presi- 
dent McKinley should have publicly called on De Léme 
and have informed him that he did not need his assurance 
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that the letter was a forgery, the bad taste and vulgarity 
of the language being ample proof of the fact.”’ 


If the President had done this he would have done a 
silly thing. Before the President fairly knew of the 
letter the Minister had resigned on account of it, and 
his resignation had been accepted. The letter was not 
a forgery. De Léme himself had acknowledged to As- 
sistant Secretary Day that it was genuine. Weare glad 
to be assured that the President was not guilty of bad 
manners, even tho, according to Zhe Spectator, he was 
too sensitive. 





In Kansas, some months ago, almost the entire fac- 
ulty of the State University was removed on the plea of 
incompetency, but with a suspicious smack of a purpose 
to secure a teaching of sociology and political economy 
more agreeable to the Populists in authority in the 
State. Intheory the tenure of teachers in a university 
supported by the State would be more dependent on 
popular tides than in universities not supported by 
public money; and yet,in the case of Chicago and 
Brown Universities, a propaganda of wealth against 
freedom of teaching has been charged if not accom- 
plished; and neither of these is a State institution. 
Germany has long boasted of the independence of its 
universities, where the State does not venture to inter- 
fere with the absolute liberty of their teachers, whether 
in religion or politics. But the new bill to restrain the 
utterance of the privat-docenten, who have the right to 
lecture, without salary, for what fees they can get, 
dangerously approaches such interference. We do not 
wonder that the professors in the Berlin University 
have signed a protest, for they entered on their career 
in the humble capacity of privat-docenten, and a limita- 
tion of the liberty of the juniors may be followed by re- 
straint of the elders. This is a live question not in 
Germany only but also in the United States, as the at- 
tack on President Andrews showed, and the presump- 
tion is always on the side of the /idertas docendi. It is 
better to run grave risks of wrong teaching than to 
shackle the liberty of teaching, for the truth can be 
trusted to prevail in a fair field. 





TueE Municipal Voters’ League, of Chicago, is said to 
have decided to indorse no candidate for municipal 
office who refuses to pledge himself not to ask favors 
from corporations. It is unfortunate that an organiza- 
tion committed to securing an honest and economical 
administration of city affairs should find the outlook for 
the attainment of its object so discouraging as the an- 
nouncement of this decision implies; but it is possible 
that the adoption of such a course as the one referred 
to is indicated by existing conditions. In new and 
rough communities, peopled by those whose personali- 
ties are more forceful than elegant, it sometimes hap- 
pens that gentlemen attending social functions are re- 
quested to leave their pistols and bowie-knives at the 
door, thus insuring a more rhythmical flow of soul than 
could reasonably be expected if the wearing of side- 
arms were permitted. In more settled communities it 
is safe to assume that guests are unarmed;or, atleast, 
that they willnot abuse the hospitality of their enter- 
tainers. It is to be regretted that an influential organ- 
ization in Chicago should find it necessary to exact a 
promise of decent behavior from men who are willing 
to accept public office; and itis possible that instead 
of adopting this course it would be better to judge of 
their fitness by investigation of their general reputa- 
tion and observation of their habits of life. 





AN interesting contention has arisen between the Rev. 
William B. Walker, rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Joliet, Ill., and the Western Passenger Association. 
Mr. Walker has been accustomed to avail himself of the 
half-rate railroad tickets with which many railroad 
companies favor clergymen. A year ago he wrote a 
newspaper article, in which he denounced the railroads 
as ‘‘ soulless corporations’’; and when, last December, 
he applied for a renewal of his half-fare permit, his re- 
quest was refused. Mr. Walker resents this action; 
and the Ministers’ Association of Joliet stands by him, 
claiming, as is undoubtedly true, that, in accepting a 
half-rate ticket, a clergyman does not sacrifice his right 
to indulge in independent comment. Several lawyers 
are said to have advised Mr. Walker that the Passenger 
Association had no right to discriminate against him, 
and that the half-rate tickets should not be classed as 
curtesies or privileges, but as something to which he 
was clearly entitled. Ordinarily, men of independent 
mental habit do not ask pecuniary rebates from those 
whom they condemn; and it would seem that an appli- 
cation of the rule prescribing ‘‘a fair field and no 
favor,’’ would go far toward settling the difficulty be- 
tween Mr. Walker and the railroad men. 


....Considerable commotion has been caused in re- 
ligious circles in Australasia by the adverse criticisms of 
Protestant missions, uttered by Cardinal Moran. This 
is the same prelate who, before the Federal Convention 
election took place, intimated that one of his objects in 
standing as a candidate, was to crush out once and for- 
ever anti-Catholic bigotry,. He met with overwhelming 
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defeat at the hands of the people. Ina recent address 
at the opening of a college, in what appeared to be a 
carefully prepared speech, the Cardinal was outspoken 
in his attacks upon the cowardice of Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and claimed for Catholic missionaries the 
following four ‘‘ distinct features’: 1, The heroic devo- 
tion of their whole life in missionary enterprise; 2, that 
they threw in their lot with the people and nations 
evangelized; 3, that they shrank from no peril or dan- 
ger; 4, that they reaped abundant fruits as the results 
of their labors. He asserts that Protestant missions 
are characterized by the negatives of these ‘‘ distinct 
features.” Of course, it is not difficult to present over- 
whelming proof to the contrary. His eminence mis- 
understands or misinterprets the facts of history. 


....The introduction into the New York Legislature: 
of a bill providing for the appointment of medical ex-. 
pert witnesses should prove a step toward a much 
needed reform. The bill provides that upon the trial 
of persons indicted for felonies, whenever the Court 
is satisfied that the trial of issues will probably require 
the introduction of medical expert testimony, it may, 
upon the application of either side, appoint such a 
number of experts as it shall deem proper not less than 
three nor more than five. In all cases the men so ap- 
pointed shall be regularly admitted practitioners and 
skilled in medical or surgical science, or both. Many 
criminal trials have been reduced to a level nearly ap- 
proaching the farcical by the introduction as experts of 
men retained and paid by one side, and whose testi- 
mony was flatly contradicted by men of equal standing 
in their profession, whose services were paid for by the 
other side. The pending bill aims to secure impar- 
tiality in expert witnesses. 


....If Governor Black and the majority of the Legis- 
lature at Albany wanted a full and absolutely impartial 
investigation of the expenditure of the $9,000,000 for 
the improvement of the canals—and no other kind of 
investigation is worth anything—we cannot understand 
why such an unusual course was pursued. It may be 
that the Governor will select impartial men; but the 
powers of the Commission are in doubt, and the method 
adopted is open to suspicion, to say the least. It looks 
as tho the Governor wanted to keep the investigation 
under his own control. Ifthere is nothing wrong about 
the expenditures, the more rigorous the inquiry the 
better for those responsible forthe work. If there is 
anything wrong those concerned may be sure that it 
cannot be coveredup. ,Thorough investigation is what 
ought to be provided. 


....The Kentucky Legislature voted to ask the resig- 
nation of their United States Senator because he voted 
against the Teller resolution. The New York State 
Assembly last week—and we suppose the Senate willdo 
the same—voted to censure their Senator Murphy for 
voting on the other side; but they did not think it proper 
to ask him to resign. In one State the Democrats are 
in a majcrity and in the other the Republicans, which 
accounts for the opposite sides they took. If the Demo- 
crats in this State have gone over so fully to the free 
silveridea, only one Democrat out of sixty-four voting 
for censure, the chances look slim in this State for ex- 
Senator Hill and Sound Money Democracy. A vote of 
censure is perfectly proper, for a Legislature has the 
right by resolution to express its opinion on any im- 
portant subject. 


....Menelek is to visit Europe, and will doubtless be 
an object of interest and curiosity. His treaty with 
England does not appear to be the very important af- 
fair it was described, and the equatorial provinces up 
to the border of the Nile will scarcely prove to bea 
genuine accession unless Prince Henry and Count 
Leontieff get the better of Sir Rennell Rodd and Gen- 
eral Kitchener combined. The Cabinets will have an 
opportunity to supplement the work of their agents. 


....Here is beautiful curtesy! One of our influential 
papers, very virtuous and wearisome, speaking of the 
De Léme incident, coolly says that all the members of 
the Diplomatic Corps at Washington like the Spanish 
Minister, ‘‘ have written things that make the Presi- 
dent’s ears tingle.’”” How does it know? We do not 
believe it. The editor simply thinks that because he 
makes it a virtue to think ill of public men, therefore 
all diplomatists must do the same. It does not follow. 


....They say that good news travels slowly. One of 
our English exchanges has just learned of the Otis be- 
quest to the American Board, and speaks of it as only 
just now available, instead of having been just now 
exhausted. We wish that the statement might be true 
in fact, if not in name, and that the Board might receive 
another such help inits great work. 


...-Dr. Buckley’s article on ‘“Washington as a 
Christian and a Communicant,’’ is timely this week. 
In next week’s issue Dr. Buckley will give fresh 
and conclusive evidence settling the disputed ques- 
tion whether Washington communed, during the 
Revolution, with Mr. Johnes’s Presbyterian church, in 
Morristown, N. J. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Waldenses in the United States. 


BY FRANK CHAMBERS, 


Four years ago three pioneer bands of Waldenses 
set out from their native valleys in the Cottian Alps, 
and turned their faces to the new world across the sea. 
Two hundred families journeyed to Uruguay, one 
hundred to the Argentine Republic and two hundred 
and fifty came to the beautiful, Piedmont section of the 
Tennessee Mountains, on the line between North Car- 
olina and Tennessee. Since then the South American 
settlers have come tothe northern colony. No relig- 
ious settlement in the United States has .prospered 
more than the Waldenses of America. The evidence 
of their happiness is in the fact that several hundred 
families have come recently from Italy to join them. 
Within a half century the colony in America will be 
larger than that one inclosed in the three narrow val- 
leys of Luserna, San Martino and Perosa, where for 
eight hundred years they have stedfastly lived in their 
faith, despite hostile powers on every hand, unwonted 
trials and relentless persecution. 

The little valley, teeming with its twenty-four thou- 
sand people, began to be crowded, and wise leaders 
foresaw that another colony must be established. The 
land in Italy was too high, and the ever-increasing bur- 
den of taxation induced them to try for a home in 
America, the land of liberty. In the Piedmont: sec- 
tion was a vale much like that of Vaudois, within the 
shadow of mighty mountains, overhanging rocks, clear 
streams, brilliant skies, where vineyards luxuriated 
and the soil yielded all manner of fruits and crops. 
Providence led Dr. Teofilo Gai, an eminent Walden- 
sian pastor, to this spot in July, 1892. On his return to 
Italy he urged the launching of a colony in America. 
A deputation of native farmers were sent out to visit 
the lands, which were offered them upon reasonable 
terms. This commission reported favorably, the prop- 
erty was purchased, and inthe summer of 1893 the 
Rev. C. A. Tron led the pioneers to their new home. 
The colonial property lies eight miles from Morganton. 

Their first two years were busy ones with the new 
settlers. Besides the clearing of their farms and build- 
ing houses, their town, Valdese, was beautifully and 
regularly laid off into streets and squares. The Wal- 
denses now own ten thousand acres of forest and cleared 
land, and were given twenty years to make a complete 
payment for it. At first the colony was a corporation 
chartered under the laws of the State, and governed by 
a board of directors, consisting of six Waldenses and 
three Americans. But recently the corporation was dis- 
solved, and the land is now held in severalty among the 
colonists. Each family owns from forty to one hundred 
acres; and each freeholder has assumed his proportion- 
ate part of the debt contracted by the community. The 
Waldenses are an agricultural people, and their chief 
occupation isthe cultivation of the soil, the growing of 
cereals, the culture of fruits and grapes, which they 
thoroughly understand. The gathering of bark, the 
cutting of timber and the sawing of lumber affords re- 
munerative occupation to many of them. There area 
hosiery mill, woolen, suspender and jean clothing fac- 
tories, and other manufacturing enterprises in Val- 
dese. 

The Waldenses are of low stature, not exceeding an 
average hight of five feet six inches—short,stout, strong 
and heavily built. By reasonof poverty their lot is one of 
great self-denial and incessant toil,which makes them fru- 
gal and economical; yet no people are more contented. 
The Waldenses keenly appreciate the value of an educa- 
tion, and history is full of the sacrifices they have often 
made and of hardships cheerfully endured to secure 
this highly prized advantage. Their children are early 
taught to read in both French and Italian, and no child 
above ten years of age can be found in the colony who 
js unable to read and speak in both of these tongues; 
and they have readily acquired the language of their 
adopted country. The colony was set apart as a school 
district under the laws of the State, when it was origi- 
nally planted. The Waldenses are simple folk, and they 
live plainly. Tho their homes are generally rudely 
furnished, they have-an air of neatness and comfort. 
Their domestic life is beautiful, being one of duty. 

The Waldenses are an essentially religious people, 
and the time not occupied in domestic duties is given 
to the study of the Bible. Their evenings are spent 
around the fireside. They observe Christmas, Good 
Friday and Easter as holy days, with appropriate re- 
ligious exercises. They do not exchange gifts or tokens 
of affection at Christmas, but observe it strictly as a 
day of worship. The most sacred of all days to 
them is February 17th, which is called Emancipation 
Day. This day commemorates the emancipation, so 
ardently desired for centuries and so long withheld, 
but finally accorded to the Waldenses in 1848 by Charles 
Albert, of Savoy. On that day letters-patent were 
issued, granting them equality of civil rights and free 
tolerance in religious matters. Emancipation Day is 
celebrated among them with bonfires, illuminations, 
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processions and speech-making. Exercises are held in 
the schools to teach their children the story of the 
Struggles oftheir fathers. Later inthe day they assem- 
ble at the church, where presents are made to the chil- 
dren and religious services are held. 

The Waldensian Church is a member of the Great 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian system, and in doctrinal teachings and forms of 
worship closely resembles the Presbyterian Chureh of 
the United States. The colonists have a handsome 
church at Valdese, of which the Rev. Barth. Soulier is 
pastor. Noteworthy among the characteristics of the 
Waldenses are a whole-souled curtesy, the most cordial 
hospitality, a high sense of honor, an abhorrence of 
debt, a love of morality and respect forlaw. Rever- 
ence for God and sacred things animates the humblest 
of them. The Vaudois Church claims to have pre- 
served the Apostolic descent intact from the earliest 
age of Christianity to the present time without any 
mixture with other Churches, and total exemption from 
the errors which have clouded other Churches. The 
Waldenses freely affirm that the Apostles preached in 
their native valleys, and from father to son the truth 
has been handed down from time immemorial. How- 
ever, some contend that the Waldenses received their 
faith and name from the merchant reformer of Lyons, 
Peter Waldo; but the Waldenses elaim that Peter re- 
ceived his appellation of Waldo from his adoption of 
their principles, and they earnestly repudiate the 
thought of their identity with the ‘‘Poor Men of 
Lyons,’’ as the followers of Waldo were called. 

The principles insisted on by the early teachers of 
the Waldenses were chiefly three in number—‘‘ The 
Bible is the only rule of faith,” ‘‘ God is the only object 
of worship”’ and ‘‘Christ is the only foundation of 
salvation.”” The distinctive feature of the ancient 
faith of the Waldenses was a familiar acquaintance 
with the Bible and submission to its teachings. Its 
study was not confined to their scholars and pastors, 
butall of them from infancy are taught that their high- 
est duty is to read and study the Bible, and this same 
love for the Word of God is exhibited by the members 
of the colony in America. 

Mepina, TENN. 





THE formal call to the pastorate of Broadway 
Tabernacle Church was presented last week to the Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, of the Central (not First, as was 
stated) Congregational Church, of Chelsea, Mass., by 
a delegation from the church, and accepted by Mr. 
Jefferson. It is stated that he expects to commence his 


_ duties in this city March 6th. : 


....At a meeting of the session of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, last week, it is stated eight of 
the sixteen members of the session handed in their res- 
ignations. Of the remaining eight, four are away and 
only four attended. No action was taken,and efforts, 
it is understood, are being made to induce some of the 
members of the session and the trustees to withdraw 
their resignations. 


....The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has formally elected 
Bishop T. U. Dudley, D.D., of Kentucky, to fill the 
place of the late Secretary, Dr. W. S. Langford. Inter- 
est attaches especially to this action as it is the first 
time that a bishop has taken such an office. There 
appears to be much curiosity as to the course which will 
be taken at the General Convention next fall. 


...-Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall was formally installed 
as President of Union Theological Seminary in this 
city last week. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, the retiring 
President, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke took part, and Dr. 
Hall gave an address on ‘‘ The Expansion of the Semi- 
nary.’’ This, he maintains, should be in four lines, the 
Academic, that of University Extension, that of Social 
Service and that of Spiritual Power. These would 
bring it into close and irenic relations with the various 
branches of the Church. 

....The Secretaries of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church issue an appeal for a Sun- 
day-school and Epworth League day for debt-paying 
on February 27th, and suggest that the week prece- 
ding be devoted to the cause of missions and a special 
effort made in this line. The debt has already fallen 
below $100,000, and they claim that an earnest effort on 
that date will wipe off the ertire balance. This will 
clear the way to raise $1,500,000 for missions this year 
and next and the years to come. 


...-Professor Schroeder, who has recently severed 
his connection with the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington, and is to have a chair in the University of 
Miinster, Westphalia, was given a reception in Colum- 
bus, O., last week by a number of German priests from 
different parts of the United States. It was claimed 
that the. forty-five priests present represented some 
2,000 German priests and 2,000,000 German commu- 
nicants in the Roman Catholic CHurch in this coun- 
try. A purse of $4,000 was given Mgr. Schroeder. 


--+eThe National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is urging the celebration of March 2oth, the 
birthday of Gen. Neal Dow, as a good opportunity to 
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strengthen public sentiment for a high attainment of 
temperance; and it asks the co-operation of the differ- 
ent organizations of young people and others in the 
matter. Miss Willard has also prepared a petition ad- 
dressed to President Dwight, of Yale, asking that the 
university prohibit the frequenting of saloons by stu- 
dents, and also use its influence to have those resorts 
closed in the city. 


...Itis reported that the manager of an opera-house 
in a Western city claims that the churches and the 
halls connected with them are ruining his business by 
giving entertainments and concerts of the same char- 
acter as those for which he has to pay an annual tax 
of one hundred dollars, and asks that either his 
license shall be rebated or the churches be compelled 
to take out a similar one. He threatens that if some- 
thing is not done he will put in variety shows on Sun- 
day afternoons and evenings in self-defense. The 
suggestion has been made that perhaps this will help 
people to realize the extent to which the show business 
is carried in some churches. 


....Dr. Charles L. Thompson has announced his ac- 
ceptance of the position of Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, to which 
he was recently elected. The members of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which he is pastor, 
made an earnest effort to keep him; but he felt that the 
position, difficult as it is, had the greater demands 
uponhim. He states that he expects to devote his en- 
ergies first to the lifting of the debt and then to the 
organization of the work of the Board onthe best meth- 
ods, whether on the general or synodical plan. [In its 
formal announcement of the election, the Board makes 
an earnest plea for the cordial support of the new sec- 
retary in his peculiarly difficult position, ani of the 
Board in its efforts to meet the great demands upon it. 


... The broaderscope of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is constantly made apparent. Work among the 
seamen is being developed not merely in this country, 
as at San Diego, Cal., but in Japan in an Endeavor Home 
for Seamen at Nagasaki, and one on the United States 
ship ‘‘Indiana.”’ In Philadelphia the Endeavor Society 
of the Heidelberg Reformed Church is looking out for 
the motormen and conductors at a car depot, distribu- 
ting among them fifty new pocket Testaments. The 
penitentiary and poorhouse work is being pressed, and 
through the influence of Endeavorers in Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, a society has been formed inthe penitentiary. 
In all 67 names have been on the roll, and 14 of these 
men have, as they have gone out, given good record of 
character. An Endeavor Society in Minnesota, con- 
nected with an Episcopal school, includes in its 50 
members 10 different nationalities and 8 different de- 
nominations, helping to realize the interdenominational 
and international idea. 


....The retirement of the Rev. F. D. Greene from 
the work of the Armenian Relief Committee gives op- 
portunity for a survey of what has been accomplished 
during the little more than two years of his connection 
with it. Something over $260,000 has been raised at an 
expense of less than nine percent. These funds have 
been in addition to amounts coatributed to the Ameri- 
can Beard, Zhe Christian Herald, The Congregationalist, 
etc., and have only to a very limited degree come from 
the Congregational churches of the country. A large 
number of people in societies have pledged themselves 
to support one or more orphans at the rate of twenty- 
five dollars a year, for from one tofive years. Arrange- 
ments have been made also to secure permanently the 
building now used for orphans at Marsovan and for 
another at Van. The latest remittance was for $16,250, 
leaving a balance of about $1,600 in the hands of the 
treasurers, Brown Brothers & Company. While it is 
not probable that the future will show an increase, but 
rather something of a diminution, of interest it should 
be remembered that the need will not lessen but in some 
cases increase, and every effort should be made to con- 
tinue the support already guaranteed. 


....The fifty-fourth annual report of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
gives a very vivid picture of the change that has taken 
place in the philanthropic work of the time. While not 
ignoring, but, indeed, developing, the modern idea 
that the best way to help people is to assist them to 
help themselves, it does not forget that the corner- 
stone of the Assoeiation is that temporary relief of 
physical necessity which is essential to the other. 
Thus, it includes fresh-air work, people’s baths, as well 


_as the furnishing of food, shelter and clothing for the 


immediately needy. It also has its vacation schools, 
which have been taken under the general care of the 
Board of Education, and its labor bureau. One advan- 
tage of the reform government in this city has been 
that the Department of Dwellings has had comparative- 
ly little to do, the activity of the Health Department 
having been so manifest that few flagrant violations 
have been brought before public notice. The Park 
Department has also co-operated with the Association 
in placing 321 acres of unused land in Pelham Park for 
cultivation by the unemployed. The financial situation 
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of the Association is excellent, tho it suffered a severe 
strain from the general financial stress of the past year. 
Its reserve fund, created by legacies, however, enabled 
it to get through without materially diminishing its use- 
fulness. The special feature of the work for the past year 
has been that at Hartley House, which was opened on 
January Ist, 1897. Its primary object was to create a 
smali ‘‘ homekeeping” school, where poor girls could be 
taught how to make and keep a home neat and tidy and 
attractive. Its location on West Forty-sixth Street, be- 
tween Ninth and Tenth Avenues, was selected as the re- 
sultof the house-to-house canvass made by the Feder- 
ation of Churches and Christian Workers, as showing 
that that portion of the city furnished an unusually 
large proportion of applicants for relief. Also it was 
kept in mind that it should be within comparatively easy 
reach of those who are in better circumstances and who 
desire to come in contact with the poor and bring some 
light into their life. Kindergartens and children’s 
classes have been kept up withan average of about 80 
per day, while there are 700 children members of the 
different clubs ahd classes. Cooking lessons have been 
carried on under the direction of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. An application bureau, work- 
rooms and relief tickets, baths, friendly visiting, have 
all been features of the work, while summer outings 
and a vacation school have had their share. Inall this 
it is to be remembered that Hartley Hoyse never gives 
money to the poor under any circumstances. When 
flowers or comforts or delicacies are sent they are sent 
as from friends and not as public almoners. Altogether 
the work of the House has been most encouraging. 


...With a view to ascertaining as far as possible the 
facts as to religious life in the different colleges the 
presidents of several State universities were invited a 
little time since by President Angell, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to join in taking a religious census of the stu- 
dents. Also the Presbyterian Board of Aid for Col- 
leges and Academies joinedin the movement, and as a 
result statistics were secured from sixteen of the State 
universities and thirty-six of the thirty-seven Presby- 
terian colleges, in which altogether more than 18,000 
students were enrolled last year. These statistics 
show that a majority of all the students in the State 
universities are members of churches, about one-half 
being so-called evangelical churches; while of those 
who are not members a considerable number may fair- 
ly be classed as adherents, inasmuch as they are pretty 
regular attendants. In five State universities, suffi- 
ciently representative as to size and geographical dis- 
tribution, those of Indiana, Kansas, Washington, 
Michigan and West Virginia, out of 5,173 students, 
2,851 are church-members; 1,556 church adherents and 
555 neither; so that less than twelve per cent. are with- 
out church connections or preferences. In cases where 
there are men and women attending universities the 
proportion of church-members is higher among the 
women than the men. Comparing the different de- 
nominations in the five State universities noted above, 
out of 5,173, 1,098 are members or adherents of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Presbyterians come next 
with 854; Congregationalists, 612; Episcopalians, 484; 
Baptists, 352; Disciples, 227; Unitarians, 166; Roman 
Catholic, 165. In the sixteen universities, out of 
14,637 there are 2,659 Methodists, 2,284 Presbyterians, 
1,730 Congregationalists, 1,215 Episcopalians, 1,063 
Baptists, 607 Disciples, 528 Roman Catholics and 
431 Unitarians. There are more Presbyterian stu- 
dents in seventeen State universities than in all the 
thirty-seven Presbyterian colleges reckoned together. 
At the University of Michigan there are more than 
three-fourths as many Presbyterians as at Princeton, 
and fifteen times as many as in the Presbyterian College 
in Michigan. While the Church colleges contain rela- 
tively a greater number of men preparing to enter the 
ministry, the State universities contribute more in pro- 
portion to the other professions. Still, in the half-cen- 
tury ending in 1894, 301 students of the University of 
Michigan became clergymen and missionaries—forty of 
them Presbyterians. In view of these facts the infer- 
ence is drawn that, in twenty-five years, the majority 
of laymen in the Presbyterian Church—and the same is 
true of other denominations—who have enjoyed the op- 
portunities of higher education and who are influential 
in the country, will be men who have never entered any 
Presbyterian or denominational college. This, how- 
ever, is not true with regard to the Roman Catholics. 
President Angell, speaking about the State universi- 
ties, thus claims that there can be no doubt as to their 
stability; and he holds that, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions,the State university is to be the strongest and 
most important educational institution in each State 
west of New York and Pennsylvanla. They are doing 
a work much larger and more varied than the ordinary 
incorporated college in the West, however valuable 
that may be, and have thus commended themselves to 
the public, which will unquestionably support them. 
The summary of the thirty-seven Presbyterian colleges 
shows a total registration of 3,693, of whom 1,893 are 
members of the Presbyterian Church and 495 are ad- 
herents, leaving 1,300 and over either connected with 
other denominations or with no denomination. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Missions. 
The Christian Communities of South 
India. : 


BY JOHN P. JONES, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoarD. 


TRAVANCORE and Cochin are small and somewhat in- 
accessible native States at the southern extremity of 
the Indian peninsula. They are possessed of great 
natural beauty, and represent the highest degree of fer- 
tility and tropical luxuriance of vegetation. To the 
Christian, however, the religious condition of the peo- 
ple constitutes the highest interest; and in this respect 
it is, beyond compare, the most interesting part of 
India. While less than one per cent. of the population 
of the whole of India is Christian, pearly twenty-five 
per cent. profess Christ within this territory; and 
about one-third of the whole Christian population of 
the land is gathered within these narrow limits. 
Within two hundred miles of the route taken in a recent 
journey and including Tinnevelly, we passed through 
four Protestant missions,the aggregate of whose native 
converts reaches not far short of 200,000 souls. Nine- 
tenths of these people have been brought out of the 
lowest depths of social bondage and of heathenish 
degradation; yet they to-day represent much more 
brightness, intelligence and culture than do the heathen 
who surround them, and reveal the intensive character 
of the progress of missions—a character which, tho 
much overlooked at home, is much more important 
than mere extensiveness. Missionaries seek and re- 
joice to find a much higher type of Christian character 
in the children of their converts than in the converts 
themselves. The third and fourth generations are 
better still, as they should be. In these missions we 
see aggressive, militant, triumphant Christianity, 
Life, growth and progress attend them on all sides. 
Love also and protection they bestow upon all who join 
them. This is why the submerged and enslaved classes 
flee to them for refuge. In one part of this field the 
accessions from these classes to the missions are lim- 
ited only by the means and the men whereby they can 
be received and trained for Christ. 

But there are other types of our faith represented 
in large numbers in these regions. We visited a curi- 
ous and very large old church in the quaint town of 
Cochin. It is now used as a place of worship by the 
Church of England, the fewness of whose worshipers 
contrasts dismally with the immense proportions of the 
edifice. 
tuguese, upon their first arrival in India, and stood for 
many years a silent witness to the cruel persecution 
of the inquisition, which was terminated only upon the 
conquest of the place, nearly two centuries later, by 
the Dutch. It wasin thischurch that Vasco de Gama’s 
remains were interred—that doughty son of Portugal, 
who first doubled the Cape of Storms, discovered India 
as a place of Western trade, and, in a sense, became 
the father of modern Westernized India. In this old 
building are found a large number of tombstones— 
some reaching back 350 years. The hostility and sac- 
rilegious spirit of the Dutch found one vent in the use 
of Portuguese tombstones for commemorating their 
own dead—not a few of these relics of the past being 
inscribed with Dutch upon the upper side and with 
Portuguese below. 

The Roman Catholic community still numbers about 
250,000 souls, being divided into two parts—the Roman 
Catholics proper, consisting of native converts, and the 
Syro-Romanists, a part of those whom they, through 
inquisition and law, incorporated with their Church 
three centuries ago. One section of this last division 
has recently separated, calling itself the ‘*‘ Syro-Chal- 
daic’’ community, and seeking independence through 
the Archpatriarch of Antioch, because of its unwilling- 
ness to accept the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 

Aside from the Syrian community the sway of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is almost exclusively over the fish- 
ermen of the coast. The same class constitutes also the 
bulk of their adherents ever since the days of the dis- 
tinguished Xavier upon the southeastern coast of the 
peninsula. As a class they seem religious enough, but 
are foreigners to the true elements of piety. They con- 
tinue tobe victims tothe Hindu idea that there is nei- 
ther necessary nor close connection between piety and 
morality—faith and conduct. They scruple at neither 
idolatry nor at caste observance—the twin badges of 
modern Hinduism—and illustrate too well that condi- 
tion of Christianity in non-Christian lands where it 
shades off into heathenism. From observation by the 
writer in those places where Xavier and Robert de No- 
bile did their greatest work, he is convinced that the 


. chief ambition of the Roman Catholics of to-day is that 


ot out-Hinduing Hindus in their street processions; 
for, in coarse noise, tinsel gaudery and display of im- 
ages they are unequaled. 

But, historically, the Syrian Church is the most inter- 
esting in those regions. Whether it hails from Apos- 


tolic times and was founded by the Apostle Thomas, as 


It was created four centuries ago by the Por-’ 
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the Syrians themselves and Roman Catholics claim, is 
more than doubtful. Some of the best authorities 
maintain that the Apostle Bartholomew was its founder. 
In any case it can be traced back historically to the 
second century. Since, largely separated from the con- 
flicts and divisions of the Christian Church in the West, 
it has maintained its own through these many centuries 
in this heathen land; and notwithstanding the cruel at- 
tacks of the Roman Church under the Portuguese it 
has to-day more than 300,000 souls within its pale. 
To move among this people for a brief period, to study 
their life and faith, to enter some of their quaint old 
churches—one of them seven hundred years old—this 
was a privilege the writer greatly enjoyed. In some 
places they were seen side by side with flourishing 
Christian communities under vigorous modern mis- 
sions. There, while the interest was unabated, the 
contrast was sad and painful. 

The first emotion upon standing among them and 
gazing upon their ancient institutions, was one 
of gratitude for being permitted to see at last in 
India what might be called an indigenous Chris- 
tian Church, self-contained, unled by and unsup- 
ported from the West. This is a condition longed 
and prayed for by every Protestant missionary in the 
land. But, alas, upon further scrutiny, gratitude 
yielded to sadness in view of the emasculated form of 
our faith which they possess and the absence of spirit- 
ual life which characterizes them. Thank God they 
long ago thoroughly abandoned the Hindu caste sys- 
tem! All caste titles have so disappeared from among 
them as to leave their caste origin in doubt. Would 
that the Christians of our modern missions took a leaf 
out of their experience in this respect! But, on the 
other hand, they have settled down into a quasi-caste 
of their own, unconnected with any other element in 
the community. Moreover, they have lost all mission- 
ary, outgoing spirit,and sit apathetic andinactive while 
the masses around them are Christless and steeped in 
heathenism. A Church thus situated, without a mis- 
sion, is the saddest spectacle on earth. They also 
are very ignorant of their own faith. Mr. Mateer, a 
well-known London missionary, examined, some years 
ago, a number of them,and found that some did not 
even know who Jesus Christ was! The influencewf the 
Roman Catholic Church upon them during the time of 
its usurped control was in no way salutary. It left 
them as ignorant, unambitious and ritualistic as it 
found them. 24 

It is gratifying to learn that there is now a leavening 
influence among them. Three-quarters of a century 
ago the Church Missionary Society sent out four mis- 
sionaries to co-operate with the Syrian Church and to 
assist them in giving an education to their people, and 
especially to their priests. This alliance lasted for 
twenty-five years, with great profit to the community. 
Since then the example of the missionaries of this so- 
ciety, working among them, has stirred them greatly. 
The consequence is that a reform party, 100,000 strong, 
sprang up in the Church, and finally, a few years ago, 
separated from the conservatives, and are now moving 
actively and hopefully toward Protestant Christianity 
and education. Many of their young men are now in 
college, anda general renaissance has overtaken them. 
So long as this remains largely under the wise direc- 
tion of the evangelical missionaries of the Church of 
England, there is abundant hope for a large and glo- 
rious work among this interesting people, and through 
them among the heathen during the coming genera- 
tion. 

It would be pleasant, if space permitted, to refer to 
the white and the black Jews of Cochin. They doubt- 
less represent as conservative a class of Israelites as 
can be found anywhere. They probably migrated here 
in the time of the Captivity or, at latest, upon the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. A visit to their synagogs and 
to their school, where the bright and beautiful children 
drone out their Hebrew Scripture lessons, easily car- 
ries one in imagination to the Nazareth life and educa- 
tion of our blessed Lord. 

Thus in one small corner of this great land we have 
the religion of the Bible represented by some of-its 
chief historic cults standing side by side—the Jewish, 
the Nestorian or Syrian, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Protestant, and all surrounded by a mass of dense 
heathenism. What shall be the future of these 
regions ? Humanly speaking, their destiny rests within 
the hands of the small body of Protestant missionaries 
who bring to the people a pure and a living faith and, 
above all, a living and a regnant Christ. 


PAsuUMALAI. 





Japanese Evangelistic Movement. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoarD. 


YEAR before last a Japanese of about middle age, and 
rather poorly dressed, called on a pastor in Kobe at an 
early hour one morning and asked for a little time for 
conversation. The request was granted with the ex- 
pectation onthe part of the pastor that the intervie w 
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would end with a plea for a little money to help a poor 
traveler on his way. 

After the usual salutations the visitor said: ‘‘I ama 
Christian. Not long ago I had occasion to visit a town 
in a distant part of the country on business, and one 
evening I attended a prayer-meeting that I found in 
the place. The evangelist at the close of the meeting 
read a letter from you as President of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and I thus learned that the Society is 
in special need of funds just now. I amon my way to 
Tokio; and since I heard your letter read I have 
traveled third class on steamer, train and hotel, and 
have, up to this point, saved ten yen by doing so. I 
shall be very glad if you will receive this amount and 
use it for evangelistic work.”’ 

The pastor was naturally very much surprised at the 
turn of affairs and accepted the money with thanks, 
He asked his visitor what name he should use when 
printing the gift in the monthly report. The reply 
was, ‘‘ My name is So and So, but please say ‘a servant 
of Christ.’’”’ This was done. During the same year 
another gift of ten yencame from him. Last year he 
sent fifty yen, and this year he has sent one hundred 
yen. To all others but this pastor the giver is known 
only as Kirisuto no Shimobé, that is, A Servant of 
Christ. 

On Saturday, November 6th, an entire day’s mass- 
meeting for conference and prayer was held in Osaka 
by the Kumi-ai Christians of that city, and of Kobe, 
Kioto and other places near them. Between three 
and four hundred attended the services. The forenoon 
meeting was given to addresses and prayer relative to 
the spiritual life of the Christians and the churches, 
while the afternoon session was devoted more particu- 
larly tothe expression of thought about and prayer in 
behalf of the evangelistic work of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. , 

Pastor Osada, as President of the Society, said in 
his address that he would like to raise twenty thousand 
yen as working capital,so that at least one-third of the 
money needed for the work now being done might be 
obtained from interest on this lump sum, the other 
two-thirds to be secured by regular contributions from 
the churches. The proposition met with immediate 
favor, and pledges were then and there made that ran 
up tothe pleasant sum of one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety odd yen. One man, a doctor, pledged one 
thousand yen, another Christian pledged two hundred 
and fifty yen. The remaining pledges, large and small, 
made up the sum just named. 

These incidents indicate a very interesting and en- 
couraging state of things, and, taken in connection 
with the increased evangelistic interest and activity of 
the pastors and evangelists, awaken the hope that at 
no distant day there is to be an extensive advance in 
the cause of Christ in Japan. 

The latest word from Tokio is of a two days’ preach- 
ing service in the large hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with twenty able speakers for the 
four sessions, and overflowing audiences composed of 
the older students from the Imperial University and of 
gentlemen from the better classes. The Christians 
are now anticipating a deeper and stronger movement 
than that of about fourteen years ago. 

Kose. 





The Smallest Mission in Japan. 
BY THE REV. J.-A. B. SCHERER. 


On the first day of January, 1893, the Southern Luther- 
an Church began its Japan work’in Saga, Kiushiu, by 
sendinga young man there to teach English in the Gov- 
ernment school. A colleague came in March. No mis- 
sionary had ever resided in this city with its thirty thou- 
sand souls, and the work done through native evangel- 
ists had been unfruitful, notwithstanding that probably 
the first convert in all Japan had been a Saga samurai. 
It is a Buddhist stronghold, and the natives are notori- 
ous throughout the Empire for their conservatism. The 
Christian influence of a former teacher in the Govern- 
ment school served as a beneficial introduction, and the 
mission was further fortunate in securing the services 
of two excellent catechists from Tokio. Bible-classes 
were taught, and chapels opened. At first there was 
little interest, then came the interest of opposition. A 
howling mob of Buddhist students broke up services 
several times, and stoning was of daily—or nightly— 
occurrence. The only method of work was a simple 
telling of the Gospel. Families became interested. One 
man heard the Christian songs sung by his children, 
who had learned them at the Sunday-school, and came 
to hear for himself. He waseventually led to abandon 
a life that had marked him even among his heathen 
neighbors as a bad man, for the life of a Christian be- 
liever. His entire family followed. We saw the tri- 
umphant deaths of other men, who had found out, 
through the work of this little mission, a hope that even 
death could not shame. The central chapel now has 
an active and measurably consistent membership of 
fifty, including students from the Government school. 
But this is not all. Far and wide, evento the upper 
official] circles, a good report has extended. Officials have 
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applied for instruction in English to the one remain- 
ing missionary, who makes as a condition of this serv- 
ice regular Bible instructionin Japanese. Fifty police- 
men, including the chief, are taught four hours weekly; 
and the judges residing in the city, both district and 
local, sit under the missionary’s teaching twice a week. 
This cannot be without effect onthe people as a whole, 
strongly influenced as they are by the example of the 
official classes. It amounts to an authoritative certifi- 
cation of Christian work. The best news is that the 
owner of a large colliery has invited the missionary to 
preach regularly to the several hundred miners there, 
promising all aid in leading them to accept the Gospel. 
These astute leaders judge by fruits, and they are 
pleased with the little congregation of fifty. The work 
of the Lutheran mission in Saga is an example of un- 
pretentious effort blessed with large results. 


New Concorp, O. 


A Manchurian Convert. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS, 





MISSIONARY OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Fu isa man in the early prime of life, with bright 
eyes, clever tongue and deft fingers. He was passing 
a light-hearted life as a sleight-of-hand man, and able 
to keep the attention of an open-mouthed crowd for 
hours by his clever tricks. Like a sincere Confucian- 
ist he honored his mother, and was always glad to be 
able to bring her some nice surprise whenever he went 
into the big city—Mukden. He not only lived well, 
but built several houses in the. large country town 
where he lived, with the proceeds of his nimble fingers. 
Some years ago he came in contact with Christianity, 
inthe person of a quiet young joiner, who had been 
baptized at a station eight miles from the town where 
these men lived. He was gradually won over to Chris- 
tian truth, became firsta professed inquirer, then an 
applicant for baptism under regular instruction, and, 
ultimately, a baptized Christian. 

From the earliest contact with Christianity he had 
come to the conclusion that his mode of livelihood was 
wrong; for it was deceiving the eyes of the public. He 
therefore abruptly and decidedly cast off his trade. He 
mortgaged first one,then another, of his houses, till 
he was left with a tiny bit of a house in which he lived, 
with his wife and mother. To prove his conversion to 
the skeptical townsmen, he who had never soiled his 
hands with labor, took the low post of night watchman 
in an inn where he had to watch by night and work a 
good deal by day. 

With the money he could lay hands on of his own he 
built a small church of twenty-two feet square, in which 
he and his fellow-believers could have worship every 
Sunday and meet together every night for prayer and 
the singing of hymns. 

His bold and intelligent earnestness having been 
brought to notice, he was sent out in his neighborhood 
asacolporter, or itinerant evangelist, to preach the 
Gospel and spread Christian books among the numer- 
ous towns around. Inacouple of months he brought 
a list of men who were believers, and desired to be in- 
scribed on the list of applicants for baptism. One day, 
a few month ago, twenty-two people were baptized in the 
chapel he had built, and at present he has a list of 
almost one hundred applicants for baptism on his 
book. He is extremely cautious lest unworthy motives 
sway the men who profess belief; and he, therefore, 
refuses to put on his list the well-to-do, who may 
have reasons connected with litigation for wishing a 
close connection with the foreigner. 


MUKDEN. 





How Many Christians in China? 
BY THE REV J. A. SILSBY, : 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


VARIOUS estimates are given of the number of Chris- 
tians in China; but there seems to have been no careful 
compilation of statistics since the publication of the 
‘‘ China Mission Handbook,’’ in which statistics were 
gathered for the year 1893. Inthe table published in 
that work we find that the number of communicants 
reported were 55,093, and the number of ‘‘inquirers’’ 
were 12,495. These ‘‘inquirers’’ are generally under- 
stood to be men and women who have applied for bap- 
tism, but who are neither baptized nor admitted into 
full communion until they have stood the test of a pro- 
bation lasting from six months to a year and a half, 
and have been instructed in such a way that they can 
intelligently receive the sacraments and give a reason 
forthe hope that is in them. They are sometimes 
termed ‘‘probationers,’’ and sometimes ‘‘ applicants 
for baptism.”” Many societies do not report this class, 
and 12,495 is far below the true number. Adding this 
number to the 55,093, we would have 67,588 professing 
Christians reported for the year 1893, whose names 
were enrolled by the various Protestant missions either 
as full members or as candidates for admission. 


In the year 1890 statistics were carefully prepared for 


the records of the Missionary Conference at Shanghai. 
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The number of communicants reported (for 1889) was 
37,287. This gives an increase of 17,806, or more than 
47% percent. forthe four years ending 1893. If the 
increase forthe next four years was at the same rate 
we would have 81,262 communicants at the close of the 
year 1897. As the most encouraging reports have been 
coming in we may feel confident that the rate of in- 
crease has been even greater than in the previous four 
years, and the estimate of 80,000 communicant members 
and 20,000 applicants for baptism, or 100,000 professed 
believers enrolled upon the books of the various Prot- 
estant missions of China, would bein all probability be- 
low the true number. 

The increase for the thirteen years which intervened 
between the conferences of 1877and 1890 (or, more cor- ° 
rectly, between the years 1876 and 1889), was more 
than 175 per cent. 

The following figures are given to show the rate of 
increase since 1807, when Robert Morrison began his 
work at Canton, as the first Protestant missionary to 
China: 


Communicants. 


OM geek nn cs sca ziasedsuanceeuet o 
FP Rava caadde i awr sk os peehickiede 6 
SO e anv dibdd weivresie vale MON She datas 350 
PN, Mag wndn guid sc vases waniatnenbis 1,000 
PEN Aisha Coa Sate ann yk ie wn Bw Biel 2,000 
Or EMER pene Upia veeau cue nese reece tebe 13,515 * 
a) EMG acca Cie el hg KD uae eo uadee eek ecw eS 28,000 
Wi MMA nad dag eadiva< Ocuseeue., 37,287 
Mei ab sry Sle vase teaecaduet «wives 55,093 
WN MEER a os Pee ad vdeare 600 a cecedeeve 80,000 


These 80,000 communicants will be found scattered 
throughout all the provinces of China, and in Formosa, 
which, altho belonging now to Japan, may be reckoned 
as a part of the China mission field. Supplying the 
lack of up-to-date repofts by estimates based upona 
careful study of the field, I have arranged the following 
table to show their distribution: 


Communicants. 

Mp MRINI 6565 os civic cok eee ce bavacceeica 9,000 
RG nren sce can ce tawi des icceksecens cal: 7,000 
MUM Bale od gu vine sis ace soca tok mars 17,000 
OSS SRS ERS SRS RO 80 
PRO i Dgin dace Vc cesvescnesaevenins 300 
MN gs coc ccidUhu wanes ccadeaeecare. 100 
SUNIL Sided oth oer Sc ts trees nen ccs 3,500 
PN eh etna Cat cenewtr es os gccee oes 150 
Mids xc ctalpciacenoins o6<¢a05 0 1,000 
PEM as eciprea a Wade edetecs denceeld 3,000 
oS SECO | ay Pee ney ay anes ee 20 
ea aE erp Ee Haein ae 12,700 
PETE ES, 2°. oc. 4's cat cle sidaeaes'ecn ea 80 
PI. So kcace pee mesaac i vos coal 7,200 
IN ssc ance Nene eceds ieee 600 
MN hi oc ab4ds «cnekGke cal cucicceee oe 1,500 
PIII va ces ciets balees ateetenes 12,000 
SONNE, oi cca £00 s so seac dea dneWoccies 550 
aig Choa Gieviiicessccetectewcct 660 
INAS ok hv 4 on alircg aeen vine via'oee aa 60 
INS sisi isc ried ieeueceecavseaks 3,500 

NN ar Seater s ake nesebaesos oot 80,000 


Most of the statistics which we see published in 
America are at least a year old before they are given 
to the public, and nearly every list is incomplete, im- 
portant missionary organizations, with hundreds of 
communicants, being left out entirely. Present indi- 
cations lead us to believe that a full report for 1900 
will give 100,000 in full communion, connected with the 
Protestant Church in China. 


Maryvit_e, TENN. 


The Free Church in Austria. 
BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER. 


TueE Free Church, as it is called, which has grown up 
in the Austrian Empire as the result of the work of the 
American Board, is an outlawed religious body. It is 
denied the liberty of worshiping God in a public man- 
ner. That liberty is enjoyed only by the Catholic, the 
Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Moravian Churches, 
and the Jews; and these religious bodies enjoy it as be- 
ing under the direction and supervision of the State. 
The Free Church, desiring to worship God, as did our 
Pilgrim Fathers, without State supervision, according 
to the dictates of a free conscience, is restricted to do- 
mestic services in private dwellings. These services 
none are permitted to attend except persons of adult 
age specially invited by the occupants of the dwellings. 
The preacher, whether missionary or native helper, 
usually preaches, like the Apostle Paul at Rome, in 
‘*his own hired house.’’ The preaching is prudently 
done under the form of a lecture rather than a sermon, 
and care must be taken that it contain nothing deroga- 
tery to the Roman CatholicChurch. Should the watch- 
ful police officer, usually present, detect anything in it 
offensive, the preacher is likely to be interrupted and 
the service quickly stopped. A social stigma rests 
upon those that attach themselves to our faith; they 
are disqualified from holding office, and subjected to 
various annoyances, to show them that they live under 





* In giving the number for 1876 most lists give the uncorrected 
number; 13,515 is as corrected. 
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a civil ban. Such have been the hard conditions under 
which our brethren of this mission have performed 
their work almost from the beginning. Dr. Schauffler 
was hampered by them at Briinn, Dr. Bissell at Gratz; 
Dr. Clark and Mr. Perkins and their helpers have had 
to endure them at Prague. 

But six or seven years ago God’s providence dpened 
for the mission a door of relief. During the National Ex- 
position opened in Prague in 1891, the Y. M. C. A., that 
had been organized there by Dr. Clark in connection 
with his work, showed themselves so conspicuously 
useful in the service of strangers, especially young 
men, who then thronged the city, that these Associa- 
tions attracted the favorable notice of the Government, 
-and obtained from it important concessions. Among 
these were the right to acquire and hold property suit- 
able for their work, and the privileges of having lec- 
tures and classes for instruction in their rooms. En- 
dowed with such rights, these Associations have proved 
useful allies to the mission, which Dr. Clark and his 
associates have employed for the promotion of tneir 
work. Through them the missionaries have been able 
to preach the Gospel publicly in the form of lectures in 
the Association rooms to whosoever desired to come. 

To provide the Associations with suitable rooms and 
equipment for their work, adherents and friends of 
the mission have formed the Bethany Society for rais- 
ing the necessary funds. Thus about twenty Associa- 
tions in the most inviting places of the Empire have 
been furnished with convenient accommodations. Mr. 
Wenzel Cejniar, the young man in charge of the Y. M. 
C. A. work in Vienna, when asked ‘‘ Whence do you 
receive your financial support ?’’ replied, ‘‘ From the 
Lord jesus.’’ Such dignity invests these self-denying 
helpers of the Gospel. 

The Association in Hussinec occupies and securely 
holds as its own,to the great vexation of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, what used to bethe stone stable at- 
tached tothe birthplace of John Huss, which they have 
renovated and fitted up into a commodious building for 
their work. 

The Free Church has now more than forty congre- 
gations in the Empire, with a total church-membership 
of 1,158 persons, including the children. Five of these 
congregations are in Prague, possessing a total church- 
membership of 374 persons, including children. One of 
these Prague congregations is self-supporting; the 
rest, tho dependent to some extent, make brave efforts 
to help themselves. Their collections, the last year; 
not including the salary of the pastor of the independ- 
ent church, were nearly $2,300. 

This work of the Board in the Austrian Mission has 
never seemed to the missionaries more prosperous or 
promising than now. The magistrates and the police have 
come to believe that it exerts a good influence upon the 
people reached by it, and they view it with tolerant 
kindness instead of suspicion. For Dr. Clark himselt 
they manifest a hearty respect, in spite of the hostility 
of their priests and prelates. They do not believe the 
severe and bitter things said against him. 

‘Such being the situation of this mission and the suc- 
cess of its past work, abandonment of the field, such 
as was suggested at New Haven last fali, ought not to 
be seriously thoughtof. To abandon it is to sacrifice 
in an hour ofdespondency the great advantages that 
have been dearly won bya generation of strenuous 
labor. Faith, not fear, should actuate us in the con- 
duct of Christian enterprises. 

Oszeruix, O. 


THE report of the delegation of the London Mis- 
sionary Society to Madagascar shows thatthe situation 
there has very much improved. General Gallieni was 
very friendly toward the representatives and promised 
that the Society should be placed in the same favorable 
position as other societies for. carrying on its work. 
He gave back the large girls’ school in the central part 
of Antananarivo, and allowed the return of a large 
number of native pastors and evangelists, who had 
been charged with sedition. The French Protestants 
are taking hold of the work in earnest, and are raising 
a considerable amount of money for the primary 
schools. Politically the situation has improved. The 
French have got the whole island pretty well in hand 
except in the southwestern district, where the wild 
nomad Sakalavas live and still carry on a certain 
amount of siave-trading with the Arabs of Africa and 
Zanzibar. The attacks on the missionaries by the 
rebels, generally occasioned by the refusal of the 
Christians to join in opposition to the Government, 
have practically ceased. There are a number of dis- 
tricts still lying waste, but the people are returning 
and the outlook is for more general prosperity. Now 
that there isa clearer understanding with the French 
Government the missionaries feel hopeful of a still 
more useful work before them. 


...-The American Board reports total receipts for 
January $66,223, an advance of $3,982 over those for 
January, 1897. . Donations from churches, etc., and 
gifts for special-objects show a falling off, but other 
departments a gain. The receipts for five months were 
$266,383, an advance of $59,645. This is almost entire- 
ly. in legacies, altho other departments also show an 
increase, except that of special gifts which has fallen 
off $24,355. The five months report includes $18,393 
forthe debt. Inorderto meet all obligations the Board 
will need to receive before August 31st $438,987, or 
$65,308 more than was received during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 
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Literature. 
Recent Fiction. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BERNEY. A Story of Valley 
Forge. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., Boston. $1.50.) This is a capital story 
of its kind, well written and continuously engaging. 
The heroine, whose name is the book’s title, is 
the niece of a British general. The story begins 
when the royalist troops were occupying Philadel- 
phia, and Washington’s little army lay at Valley 
Forge. The hero isa young American officer. The 
play of the story is lively, involving the lovers in a 
pretty romance on account of their respective connec- 
tions with the opposing armies. A half-brother of 
the heroine, a mere boy and blind, is an amateur spy 
in the American camp and causesa somewhat melo- 
dramatic scene. To say more would be to tell the 
story, which every reader would prefer to find out by 
perusal. It is one of the pleasantest little romances 
we have had in hand for some time. 

THE ROCK OF THE LION. By Molly Elliot Seawell, 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Boys will be the chief 
readers of this sprightly and exciting story of the 
Revolution. It is not, however, laid in America, nor 
is it quite fair to describe it as American romance. 
The young hero is the son of an Englishman, who 
had come to America aftera quarrel with his father, 
Lord Bellingham. He isa brave young fellow, and 
has been a midshipman under John Paul Jones. A 
large part of the story has its action and incidents in 
connection with the operation of the British navy. The 
young man is seized by a press-gang and forced to go 
on board of a British man-of-war. Then his adven- 
tures begin. He sees the battle of Cape St. Vincent 
and goes on to Gibraltar, whence he escapes to Paris. 
After a lively time in France and England, he returns 
to Gibraltar, and witnesses the grand assault upon 
that celebrated stronghold. From beginning to end 
the story is brilliantly told, and crowded with exci- 
ting incidents and situations. 

VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA: Being the Memoirs of Our 
First Rebellion By John Vivian, Esg., of Middle 
Plantation, Virginia. By Hulbert Fuller. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Company, Boston. $1.75.) Bacon’s Rebellion 
in Virginia gives the historic background for this in- 
teresting story. There is decided excellence in the 
telling, and the author has achieved an unusual suc- 
cess in the character-sketching, which makes the 
book a genuinely notable one among the many slight 
historical romances now coming from the press. 
Frank T. Merrill’s illustrations are good, and the 
publishers have done their part to make the book 
very attractive. 

THE LADY OF THE VIOLETS. By Frank West Rol- 
lins. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) It isa real 
pleasure to read a story like this once in a while. 
There is not much in it beyond what a lively writer has 
readily at command; but it is told with evident relish 
and its spirit is captivating. Art, as novelists are in 
the habit of defining it, has little to do withthe story, 
which is somewhat rambling; it depends upon what 
appears, rather than how the apparition is brought 
about, for itsinterest. The heroines, there are two, 
are tremendously successful speculators, make a large 
fortune, bring great prosperity back to their native 
town, and then become interested in the Cuban 
truubles. Love, adventures, thrilling situations and 
romantic incidents give a decidedly exciting activity 
to its pages. It is not a great story, but is just the 
thing for an idle hour and an uncritical mood. 

ANIMPERIAL LoveR. By M Imlay Taylor.’ (A. 
C. McClurg &Co., Chicago. $1.25.) Wecall attention 
tothis romance. It isexceptionally interesting. The 
scene is St. Petersburg, the time during the reign of 
Peter the Great; andthe story, which has a plot of 
considerable originality, derives its chief interest 
from the love of a young Frenchman fora Russian 
girl whom Peter himself is infatuated with. Adven- 
turesare many and exciting, the conversations are 
bright, the tone of the story is clean, and upon the 
whole, from beginning to end, it is most cleverly 
written, giving a spirited impression of life in St. 
Petersburg under the greatest Czar. 

Sim GALLOWAyY’s DAUGHTER-IN-LAaw. Sy Wil- 
liam E. Barton. (Pilgrim Press, Boston. 50 cents.) 
In these stories we have the same _ charac- 
teristics that attracted attention to ‘‘A Heroin Home- 
spun”; and we might safely say that both the faults 
and the fine points of Mr. Barton’s style and method 
are here greatly emphasized, if not exaggerated. 
After all is said, however, the stories are captivating 
in a way, even where they are most disagreeably raw 
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and unpicturesque; and in places the photographic 
perspectives make the foregrounds seem magnified 
and distorted—still the interest holds. 

THE KING’s DAUGHTER AND THE KING’s Son. A 
Fairy Tale of To-day. Written bya King’s Daughter 
in the Summer of 1896. (Fowler, Wells & Co,, New 
York. $1.00.) This is a story ‘‘ with a purpose,’’ and 
the purpose is so forced to the surface that it injures, 
almost destroys, the artistic effect. The author is 
vehemently in earnest about suggesting a reform in the 
married life, and writes with evident feeling; but her 
‘*fairy tale” lacks the holding power of informing 
genius; it is, indeed, rather a dull and unconvincing 
piece of work. 

A SON OF ISRAEL: An Original Story. By Rachael 
Penn. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 
The.world has ceased to smile at the legend, ‘‘ This 
isa horse,’’ under the picture of the noblest of four- 
footed animals, and perhaps ‘‘An Original Story’’ 
as the sub-title of a rather pretentious novel, may pass 
without much levity. Indeed 4 Son of Israelisa 
fairly good story, the scene of which is laid in Odessa 
about 1840. The hero isa Jew famous as a silver- 
smith, the heroine is a serf girl, the property of a 
rascally Russian landlord. It is not a very original 
story, and the characters are types rather than indi- 
vidual creations; but a certain human interest is 
aroused and kept up all along to the end with a fair 
impression of reality. The plot, however, is a worn 
one, and the much-used trick of an exchange of babes 
adds to the triteness. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Harper & Brothers.) Nihilist plots, a young Rus- 
sian heroine, a devoted prince, plenty of adventure 
and a full measure of love, are the chief ingredients of 
this readable novel. An hour or two may be lightly 
and pleasantly spent with it. The aythor is a clever 
writer, and he is at his cleverest in the Secretary to 
Bayne, M.P. Especially sprightly is he when de- 
scribing the people of the Bohem ia Club, and toward 
the end the story gathers considerable dramatic en- 
ergy. 


Tue ENncycLopepIA OF SociaAL REFORM. Ldited by 
William D. P. Bliss. (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 1897) 

This. portly volume of nearly 1450 octavo pages is 
intended to bea chronicle principally of the changes 
and agitations for change in laws and institutions that 
have taken place in modern times, altho a great deal of 
matter is included which is not to be soclassified. It is 
not apparent what definition is to be givento the term 
Social Reform; but, the predominant signification is the 
increase in the functions of government. Indeed, the 
book might have been appropriately named an encyclo- 
pedia of socialistic reform, as the prominence given to 
the opinions and assertions of many writers frequently 
appears to be due more to sympathy with their views 
or interest in their aims, than to their merits as reason- 
ers or their achievements in practical benevolence. 
Thus Walter Bagehot is disposed of ina column, nearly 
half of which is taken up by a list of his writings—no 
mention whatever being made of his epoch-making 
constitutional studies, while Bakounin, who comes 
next, gets fourcolumns. Horace Mann, who is gener- 
ally supposed in this country to have been an eminent 
social reformer, is dismissed in half a column; Tom 
Mann, an English agitator, receives three-quarters; 
John Howard fills a column; Eugene Debs occupies 
nearly the same space; Richard Oastler more. The 
late Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, whose whole life was 
devoted to social reforms of the most beneficent charac- 
ter and whose works live after her, is not noticed here; 
but Governor Altgeld has over a column. Karl Marx 
has four and a half columns—more than Adam Smith, 
Jeremy Bentham, Cairnes, Wilberforce, Rowland Hill, 
Richard Cobden, John Bright and Thomas Hughes to- 
gether, with Schulze-Delitszch thrown in for good meas- 
ure. John Burns, of London, has about three times the 
space of John Brown, of Ossawatomie. Geo. W. Cur- 
tis has a column; David A. Wells a quarter, the same 
space as Mr. Peter J. McGuire, of the American Feder- 
tion of Labor. Charles Sumner does not appear; but 
the distinguished Mr. George McNeill gets over a col- 
umn, and Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, the editor, comes in for 
nearly as much. 

These examples, which are typical, so far as the bio- 
graphical part of the book is concerned, are sufficient 
to show that readers interested in socialistic move- 
ments will find here ‘‘ just the sort of thing they like.’’ 
The same conclusion follows an examination of the 
articles on other subjects. We look, for example, at 
the title ‘‘Savings Banks,” and find about a column 
anda half concerning them, principally made up of 
tables of figures, while a column and a half more is 
devoted to arguing that not working people but rich 
people have by far the greatest interest in these insti- 
tutions. Under the title ‘‘ Millionaires’ we find mere- 
ly a reprint of a notorious newspaper estimate of the 
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number of millionaires in the United States, with the 
sources of their fortunes, without the slightest refer- 
ence to the worthlessness of the authority. Turning 
to ‘‘ Building Associations,’”’ we are informed that ‘* in 
some factory towns in this country it is the deliberate 
policy of the management to induce their employés to 
partly own houses, so that wages may be reduced.” 
There is an article on the boot and shoe industry; but 
the chief information it contains is aboutthe Knights 
of St. Crispin and the Knights of Labor, and other or- 
ganizations of shoemakers. The ‘‘Short-Hour Move- 
ment’’ contains a full statement of the case for the 
movement, to which nothing deserving the name of ar- 
gument is opposed. The article on ‘‘ Syndicate Bond 
Contracts”’ is a capital illustration of the art of crea - 
ting prejudice by insinuation, when fa¢ts are not avail- 
able.. No allusion is made tothe opportunity given 
Congress to save many millions to the people of the 
country by authorizing the repayment in gold of the 
gold which was to be borrowed. 

A number of well-known names appear in the list of 
contributors; but the signed articles are extremely few. 
The unsigned articles are said to be the work of spe- 
cialists, but they give evidence of careless compilation. 
Many of them are made up of extracts from the United 
States Census of 1890, and no small part of. the book 
consists of tables of figures and quotations from varied 
sources. The New York World and Journal are cited as 
authorities, and figures taken from these newspapers 
are described as ‘‘ statistics.’’ Other anonymous au- 
thorities are freely referred to, and their statements 
presented as facts. In works of this class one great 
difficulty is that of maintaining due proportion in the 
length of articles, and this difficulty appears to us to be 
here imperfectly met. Thus, the first article, on 
‘* Abandoned Farms,’’ occupies over five columns, which 
is more than is given to the ‘‘ Abolition Movement,’’ 
while ‘‘ Agriculture”’ has forty columns, altho its status 
as a ‘‘ social reform” is somewhat indefinite. Indeed, 
the term is very loosely used, since the ‘‘ Chronology 
of Social Reforms’’ contains such titles as the panics of 
various dates, numerous strikes and riots, the Paris 
Commune of 1871, laws relating to coinage, and the gold 
discoveries in the United States. We should suppose 
that the National Prison Association, as well as that of 
New York, might deserve mention as having to do with 
social reform; but we do not find them mentioned 
here. 

A few instances of inaccuracy may be mentioned as 
showing the care necessary in making use of this work. 
Under the heading, ‘‘ Railway Accidents,” we read that 
in France “‘there were killed on French railways, in 1893, 
514 persons, to the United States, 34,556 inthat year.” 
The chart showing the wages of unskilled workmen 
represents them as stationary from 1815 to 1860, on the 
authority of Mr. Carroll Wright, who is elsewhere 
quoted as showing that they rose materially during that 
period, and were at a recent date 80 percent. higher 
than in.1840 in the leading industries of the country. 
According to the chart, however, they will be in 1900 no 
higher than they were in 1815. Under the title ‘‘ Cur- 
rency’’ we are told the issue of non-interest-bearing 
legal-tender notes had comparatively but a slight effect 
on the price of gold. Concerning the Bank of England 
we are several times told that it may issue £14,000,000 
of notes on Government security, and also that its 
charter permits it to circulate only $15,000,coo of such 
notes. Weare informed that when it failed the second 


Bank of the United States owed the Bank of England 


$23,000,000, and that it had previously negotiated a 
loan of $5,000,0000 from the Barings. We are given to 
understand that the $7,000,000 of capital owned by the 
Government in this bank was a total loss, altho asa 
matter of fact it was repaid with a profit. The dates of 
the ‘‘ Bank-war’’ are confused; and the episode as here 
described would be misunderstood by a reader unac- 
quainted with the facts. 

The articles on subjects having a controversial 
aspect are generally very full, socialistic theories and 
opinions being given at length, while in many cases op- 
posing views are fully presented. Such topics as the 
currency, silver, bimetallism and monometallism, po- 
litical economy, anarchism, taxation, labor, wealth and 
wages are discussed most abundantly, and the articles 
on these topics are a repertory of information. The 
treatment of matters having no socialistic bearing is 
frequently perfunctory and inadequate. The article on 
‘‘ Exports and Imports,’’ for instance, consists merely of 
about four pages of tables and figures. On the whole, 
we consider this encyclopedia useful principally as a 
compilation of socialistic theories and speculations, 
well adapted to serve as an arsenal to those devoted to 
such a propaganda. But the activity of this propagan- 
da is so persistent and wide-spread as to be itself a 
phenomenon requiring attention; and those who are 
concerned to understand its spirit and its methods will 
find this book a valuable compendium of the desired 
information. On the other hand, readets who have no 
sympathies with the Socialists will not be disposed to 
make use of an authority so strongly biased; and the 
general reader will be better served by works exhibit- 
ing greater care in their compilation and produced by 
more competent hands. 
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We have received from Lieut. H. H. Sargent, Fort 
Wingate, N. M.,a note in which he defends himself 
against our remark in a recent notice of his excellent 
study of Zhe Campaign of Marengo, that there was 
some ‘‘touch of Napoleonic frenzy” in his summing 
up of the relative force of the armies at Leipzig and 
at Waterloo. He writes: 


In the article on ‘Napoleon”’ in the ‘“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” which article was written by Prof. J. R. See- 
ley, an Englishman, who could not certainly be said to 
favor Napoleon’s side in any way, the following are the 
figures given in the campaign of Waterloo: 

Napoleon’s army, 122,401; Wellington’s army, 105,950; 
Bliicher’s army, 116,897; or in round numbers 122,000 French- 
men against 222,000 allies. Again: In Professor Sloane’s 
“‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparts,”’ Vol. IV, p. 174, the follow- 
ing are the figures given: 

Napoleon’s army, 124,000; Wellington’s army, 106,000; 
Bliticher’s army, 117,000; or, in round numbers, 124,000 
Frenchmen against 223,000 allies. Again: In ‘‘The Cam- 
paign of Waterloo,” by John C. Ropes, the following fig- 
ures are given: 

Page 28, Napoleon’s field forces, 124,588; page 39, Well- 
ington’s field forces, 93,717; page 33, Bliicher’s field forces, 
120,954; Or, in round numbers, 125,000 Frenchmen against 
215,000 allies. 

In view of the above facts my statement of 125,000 
Frenchmen against 218,000 allies cannot certainly be far 
from the truth; and when compared with the figures given 
by Professor Seeley and Professor Sloane it will be seen 
that I favor the allies more than either of these two author- 
ities. 

As to Leipzig, in ‘‘The Nationin Arms,” written by 
Baron Von der Goltz, and translated by Philip A. Ash- 
worth, published by W.H. Allen & Co., of London, on 
page 274, the odds between the opposing forces at Leipzig 
are given as 290,000 allies against 150,000 French. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to remark that Baron Von der Goltz is 
a German writer, and one of the greatest living military 
authorities. 


We print what we canof Lieutenant Sargent’s letter, 
thoit isanotherexampleof the way ofcounting the forces 
opposed to Napoleon which we complained of. Take the 
Leipzig campaign first. Poultney Bigelow shows that Na- 
poleon took the field in Saxony, August 1oth,with a total 
of 440,000men. The allies among them had 493,000. 
October 16th, the first day of Leipzig, Napoleon had 
177,000, against 193,000, not a great difference consider- 
ing the ground he fought on and his defensive battle. 
It is not fair to count Bernadotte’s 100,000 among the 
allies, for he was skulking, and ‘‘not only did nothing, 
but wilfully avoided doing anything.’’ October 18th, 
the great day of the battle, Napoleon had only 150,000. 
But up to that date he had fairly matched the allies. 
By night he had only about go,000 left. As to Water- 
loo we object to Lieutenant Sargent’s counting the en- 
tire allied force as if Bliicher and his men were all in 
the battle with Wellington from the first. Alldaylong 
Wellington stood up with a force (we alsouse Mr. 
Ropes’s figures) of 67,661 men and 156 cannon, against 
71,947 Frenchmen and 246 cannon. In its composition 
the French Army was vastly superior to Welling- 
ton’s, which he pronounced ‘‘ the worst army ever 
brought together.”” The Dutch Belgian contingent of 
17,784 men was worse than nothing, and fled at the 
first fire straight through the British line, not stop- 
ping till they reached Brussels, and threw the city 
into panic by their reports of the defeat of the army. 
Biilow’s corps, the I1Vth, numbered 31,102; but they 
did not enter the battle until 4 p.m. When re- 
pulsed, they fell back on. Pirch I, with his. 32,704 men. 
They were not felt again in the combat until after the 
repulse of the Imperial Guards at 7:30 P. M., when 
Wellington advanced his wholeline, and Ziethen came 
up with the rst Corps of 32,692 men, and turned the 
French repulse into a rout. This shows that Welling- 
ton stood up allday with a fighting force of about 50,- 
ooo men, and had already beaten off five tremendous at- 
tacks, driven back the Imperial Guard and advanced 
his whole line in a general charge on the retreating 
Guard, when Ziethen came up with the rst Corps and 
turned the retreat into a rout. Under these circum- 
stances the situation at Waterloocan hardly be fairly 
described as 125,000 Frenchmen against 215,000 allies. 
—EpD. INDEPENDENT. 





Ipy_ts oF OLD NEw ENGLAND. Sy Clarence Hawkes. 
Illustrated by R. Lionel De Lisser and Bessie W. Bell. 
(Picturesque Publishing -Co., Northhampton, 
Mass. $1.50; half morocco, $2.50.) 

When Dr. J. G. Holland published ‘‘ Bitter Sweet,” 
James Russell Lowell said of it: ‘‘It is one of the few 
books that have found the secret of drawing up and as- 
similating the juices of this New World of ours’; and 
now follows ‘‘ The Blind Poet of New England,” with 
a book that is as characteristic and which smells of the 
very soil; largely written in a dialect to be found in 
central Massachusetts only. The writer lost his eye- 
sight through a tragical accident by the hand of his own 
father when twelve years old, and has had the educa- 
tion to be gained by several years’ residence at the 
Blind School at South Boston. He still remembers 
vividly the outer aspect of nature, and hears with pre- 
ternatural sharpness the voice of God in all things, as 
it reaches his ear through the murmuring pines, the 
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babbling waterfalls, the song of the birds, the dron- 
ing of the bees, and the quick, nervous declarations 
of the katydids. His thoughts of life, of men and 
things, have been expressed in various poems and son- 
nets and quatrains, scattered through many mag- 
azines and newspapers. He now has gathered up 
these reflections into these /dy/s, in which he 
exhibits the homely New England rural life in 
truest lights and shades. Indigenous to the region, 
that is, to central and western Massachusetts best 
describes his work, while in his moralizings he harks 
back to the Pilgrim Fathers themselves. His lively 
Sarcasms at our modern “‘ practical politics,” and at 
fashionable follies, are highly entertaining, while his 
deeper musings, onthe various phases of human life, 
can be read with profit by allthe earnest souls that are 
asking for the Right Way. 

The great merit of the book is its faithfulness to the 
author’s condition and environment; but if there is any 
man in our cities, who was bred in New England, and 
whose soul,it may bein spite of great material successes, 
still yearns backward to the simple but profound enjoy- 
ments of youth, let him buy and read this book—it will 
bring back to him the very scent of the threshing-floor 
and the echo of the flail, and the delights of maple- 
sugar making; and really we know of no book that would 
make a more fascinating gift to a daughter of New Eng- 
land, exiled from a rural home. Among’ the sixty 
illustrations, of exquisitely beautiful rural scenes, ex- 
quisitely reproduced, there is much of something that 
spoke to his innermost heart in youth. But this 
young Negro, whom fate has so cruelly handicapped, 
can cheerfully write: 





’ “ The eagle deems the air retards his flight, 
Yet without atmosphere in vain his might; 
So human souls are seeming balked by fate 
With obstacles that serve to make them great.”’ 


A PEOPLE’s COMMENTARY. ROMANS AND I AND [I Cor- 
INTHIANS. A Popular Commentary upon a Critical 
Bais, Especially Designed for Pastors and Sunday- 
Schools. By Geo. W. Clark, D.D. (American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. $1.50.) 

The publishers of The People’s Commentary propose to 
carry the work beyond the Gospels and Acts, which are 
now covered by their work, and to complete the Com- 
mentary by the addition of four new volumes, on the 
Epistles and Revelation. The text is given at the top 
of each page, in two columns, of which one is the com- 
mon version and the other the Baptist so-called Im- 
proved version, published by the Baptist Society. The 
primary aim of this Commentary is practicai. It is 
made with ministers, religious teachers and Sunday- 
school workers in view. It, accordingly, contains very 
little technical matter, but all in the way of introduc- 
tion, which would be likely to be useful to the students 
for whom it isdesigned. The three Epistles expounded 
in the volume are subjected to a minute, logical or top- 
ical analysis. The Commentary is a plain, straightfor- 
ward exposition, based on the best modern work, ortho- 
dox and evangelical. As an indication of the author’s 


almost unnecessary conservatism, we note that the pas- © 


sage 1 Cor. 11: 23: ‘‘For I have received of the Lord 
that which I also delivered unto you,” is interpreted as 
implying a direct revelation from the Lord as to the 
institution of the Holy Supper. The interpretation of 
the difficule passage in the earlier part of the same 
chapter as to the dress and behavior of women in the 
church and the woman’s relation to the man, is liberal, 
considerate and judicious. We note that on Baptist 
passages the Commentary takes the denominational 
view, and does so with emphasis and expansion, 
as, for example, 1 Cor. 10: 2 (cf. comments and 
‘* Practical Remarks’’). Each chapter is followed by 
an extended summary of Practical Remarks. 
We have before us Vol. II of THE BrsiicaL Mu- 
SEUM. By James Comper Gray, Revised by the Rev. George 
M. Adams, D.D. (E. R. Herrick & Co. $2.00.) We 
have very recently called attention to the first volume 
of this very useful popular commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures, and do not need to repeat what we have 
said, further than to add that it is a collection of Eng- 
lish notes compiled from a great variety of sources 
and designed to give a practical illustration of the 
Bible for ministers, students and Sunday-school teach- 
ers. The present volume contains the Epistles and the 
Revelations. HARMONY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOS- 
TLES. By Geo. W. Clark, D.D. (American Baptist 
Publication Society. $1.25.) This is a revision of a 
work originally published in 1884. In its present form 
it contains a ‘‘ chronological arrangement of the Epis- 
tles and Revelation, with chronological and explana- 
tory notes and valuable tables, designed for popular 
use and specially adapted to Sunday-schools.” 
SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LEs- 
sons. For 1898. By the Monday Club. (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston and Chiéago. $1.25.) This is the twen- 


ty-third annual series of sermons on the International 
Lessons, published by this enterprising Club. Its mem- 
bers get more scattered year by year; but they unite in 
this work with no loss of freshness or vigor of any 
kind, and their expository sermons grow riper and 
richer year by year, and, like the good wine which 
needs:no bush, require no further notice from us. 
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The Macmillan Company is sending out 
a new and handsome edition of the Movels 
of Ivan Tourgenev, Vol. XI is now in 
hand. (Price, $1.25 per vol.) The same 
firm’s new edition of The Novels of 
Bjérnstjorne Bjérnson has reached Vol. 
VII. (Price $1.25 per vol.) 


THREADS OF LiFe. By Clara Sherwood 
Rollins. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00.) 
A thoroughly well written and enjoyable 
little book—a story of life as it comes 
sometimes to refined and intellectual 
people—not all sunshine, not all shadow. 
As a novel it is not great, but it is read- 
able, continuously attractive, and short 
enough to end before it begins to drag. 


THE ENCHANTED Burro. Sy Charles 
F. Lummis. (Way & Williams. $1.25.) 
We hope that Mr. Lummis is not going to 
overwork his rich vein of Spanish-Amer- 
ican and Indian romance; but there is 
danger. These stories are not as good 
as his best; still they are picturesque 
and show that a genius is at work in 
them, despite the hasty style and occa- 
sional crudeness of art. 


By - Ways. By Robert G. Hichens. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) The au- 
thor of the ‘‘Green Carnation” has 
brought together in this volume a num- 
ber of his short stories and sketches. 
They are all brilliant, in a way, light, 
brisk, entertaining. About one-third of 
the volume is taken up with ‘‘ A Tribute 
of Souls,’’ a curious jumble of sketches 
written in conjunction with Lord Fred- 
erick Hamilton. 


Eat Not Tuy HEArtT. By Julien Gor- 
don. (Herbert S. Stone & Co.) The in- 
satiable novel-reader, whose palate has 
a taste for high seasonings, will find a 
tid-bit in this somewhat sensational sto- 
ry. Julien Gordon has a French cast of 
imagination, and her style makes her 
pages gorgeous. Her storyis cast inthe 
mildest form of social pessimism, with 
plenty of sentimentality and cut-and- 
dried ‘‘ passion’’ mixed in. 


THE SLAMBANGAREE, AND OTHER 
Strories. By R. K. Munkittrick. (R. H. 
Russell.) The pattern for these gbsurd 
stories may have been found in the land 
where grotesques are the ruling forms of 
life. Mr. Munkittrick has let himself out 
to do the funniest possible things. Some- 
times he succeeds and sometimes he 
**flats’’ very discernibly. Upon the 
whole his little book will pass for what 
he meant to make it, an eye-opener for 
the children. 


Don Luis’ Wire. Sy Lillian Hinman 
Shuey. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) 
A romantic story of a young girl who 
married a Spanish nobleman and went to 
live with him in San Domingo. The 
plot is a trifle sensational and melo- 
dramatically improbable; but it is fairly 
well worked out to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. There are some pleasing descrip- 
tions of tropical life and scenery, and the 
character of the unscrupulous and 
haughty Spanish grandees is well sketch- 
ed. It is a pleasant story for an idle 
hour’s reading. 


The American Journal of Archeology is 
far behind in its issue, and the fourth 
quarterly number for 1896 is just re- 
ceived. This is a Cretan number, and is 
devoted entirely to a single paper of the 
Archeological Institute of America, be- 
ing a report of its expedition to Crete, by 
Federico Halbheer. While the number 
lacks the usual variety, and while we 
miss the very valuable Archeological 
Notes, there is no question that this num- 
ber is a valuable contribution to the 
epigraphic history of Crete. It contains 
scores of Greek inscriptions which are of 
more or less interest. 


The five-dollar subscribers to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund,59 Temple St., 
Boston, Mass., are fortunate in receiving 
as part of their remuneration, the AR- 
CHAZOLOGICAL REPORT, 1896-’97,- dy F. L. 
L. Griffith, M.A., containing an admira- 
ble abstract of the most valuable discov- 
eries and publications during the year in 
the fields of archeology, hieroglyphic 
studies, Greco-Roman Egypt and Coptic 
studies. The fragment of the Thucydi- 
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des papyrus from Oxyrhynchus is given 
in its incomplete Greek text. Appended 
to the volume is a map of the river Nile 
in five plates, reaching from the mouth 
to Khartiim. 


Tue Lrivinc Ace forthe quarter ending 
with December, 1897, is now ready, pub- 
lished by ‘‘ The Living Age Co.,”’ Boston. 
The Age has made a new departure, 
which has told already on its appearance, 
in the publication of new and original 
poems, and the selection of new articles 
from American publications, and in the 
publication of original translations made 
for it from foreign publications, such as 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, etc. These 
changes do not weaken what has always 
been the strong point of Zhe Living Age, 
that it presented in its systematic selec- 
tions ‘‘the cream of all the quarterlies 
and monthlies.”’ 


A COLONIAL WitcH. Sy Frank Samuel 
Child. (The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25.) 
Witchcraft lends its grewsome attraction 
to this story of Connecticut colonial life. 
Mr. Child calls his book a ‘‘ Study of the 
Black Art in the Colony of Connecticut,”’ 
and there is no mistaking the careful 
work that has goneintoit. Asa story it 
may not be the gold of genius; but asa 
strong adumbration of a most terrible 
stage of civilization it is noteworthy. 
The book is a worthy companion of Mr. 
Child's ‘‘An Old New England Town’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Colonial Parson in New Eng- 
land.’’ The publishers have givenita 
very attractive dress. 


THE Happy Exite. By H. D. Lowry, 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) This book 
is almost faultlessly beautiful to look at, 
and the sketches with which it is filled 
are the very soul of art. An idyllic sim- 
plicity is wedded to the finest insight 
in both style and artistic composition. It 
is prose that goes very near to poetry, 
and itis realism that shimmers with a 
dreamer’s gorgeous vision-mists. There 
is no tremendous tragedy, no sobbing 
and straining sorrow, no wildly intoxi- 
cating delights in the little sketches; 
they are bits of life presented in the 
light of a very delicate and charming 
genius. The illustrations are as idyllic 
as the stories. 


BROKENBURNE. A SOUTHERN AUNTIE’S 
WaArR-TALE. Sy Virginia Frazer Boyle. 
Illustrated by Henry Walker. (E. R. Her- 
rick & Co.) In every particular this 
book proclaims itself the work of an 
amateur; or, perhaps it would be best to 
say that it is the resultant of two or 
three amateur forces. The author’s 
style, the illustrations and the make-up 
of the volume show not a professional 
line. But, after all,the gain is as great 
as the loss. The story has a sincerity of 
its own, and it gives, mostly in a fairly 
characteristic Negro jargon, a good, 
strong impression of what the War of the 
Rebellion brought to a rebel heroine and 
her loyal lover,the hero. Itis asad story. 


Goria Victis. By J. A. Mitchell. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Asa 
study of a born criminal this story cer- 
tainly commands attention. Mr. Mit- 
chell’s point of view seems to be that of 
one whose sympathy lies close to the 
hopeless victims of a natural criminal 
taint. His tale is told with power; but 
his little hero of fiendish achievements 
seems to us a figure of unreality, strong 
as his portrait is; and in the end we can 
have no faith in him. Doubtless Mr. 
Mitchell meant that we should not have 
faith, as he set out to depictan incurable 
case. It is a story that will leave its im- 
press on any mind, a story grimly indi- 
vidual as a work of art; butit is a very 
unpleasant story. 


ANDRONIKE, THE HEROINE OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. By Stephanos Theo- 
doros Xenos. Translated by Edward A. 
Grosvenor. (Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 
This translation of along and somewhat 
loosely constructed romance of the Greek 
Revolution of 1821 is interesting as hav- 
ing the outward signs of conscientious 
work. The story itself, altho much 
overloaded with details, holds the read- 
erto the end. While we cannot call it a 
great novel, it has every appearace of 


truthfulness to the life it attempts to de- 
pict. Amid the crowding scenes and 
clashing melodramatic incidents the 
readeris sometimes bewildered. Crude 
as the tale is, it cannot be called dull or 
acking in historical value. 


A NorTe-Book IN NORTHERN SPAIN. By 
Archer M. Huntington. Illustrated. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don. $3.50.) It seems a pity that this 
richly made and elegant work has not 
reached us in time to take its place 
among the books for the holiday season. 
It is good enough, however, to hold its 
flavor against the demand of another 
year. From the literary point of view it 
is a series of artistic pen pictures of 
Spain, Spaniards and Spanish life. From 
the art point of view it is copiously and 
beautifully illustrated with heliotype 
work which really represents the origi- 
nals and is applied to a great number and 
variety of objects. The paper, press- 
work and general manufacture are of the 
best. 


THE ScHOOL FOR SAINTS. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.50.) Reading a novel like this is like 
eating a highly seasoned dish that the 
doctorstell us is very indigestible and 
dangerous to health. We read it, how- 
ever, with but little compunction and, 
after all, with scarcely any bad result. 
It is a light novel with a heavy purpose, 
meant to be quite sophisticating to its 
tender readers. One great merit it has; 
it comes out well—as well as a modern 
novel built on the latest English model 
can—and leaves no bad taste inthe mind, 
in fact scarcely any taste at all.. We had 
a sense of being preached to during the 
reading, but we could not, for the life of 
us, take the sermon seriously. We felt 
only the closing statement of the good 
priest. 


A CapiTaL CourtTsHip. By Alexander 
Black. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
The author of ‘‘ Miss Jerry’’ here gives 
us a light and lively story of life in 
Washington City, and he does not hesi- 
tate to make most free and familiar use 
of living statesmen in both letter-press 
and photographic illustrations. Doubt- 
less there is a fair mixture of downright 
truth in the romance. It is a boak that 
will find many delighted readers. The 
sketches of social life are brilliantly 
traced; the conversations are natural and 
full of touch-and-go levities, and the 
slender love-story running through is 
sufficiently interesting. Among the il- 
lustrations are portraits of ex-President 
Cleveland, President McKinley, Secre- 
tary Olney, Mr. Reed, and other notable 
statesmen. 


STUART AND BAMBOO. Sy Sarah P. 
Maclean Greene. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) Whether or not we shall deem 
this a good story, it certainly is a strange 
one in its blending of incongruous ma- 
terials. It has all of the features of an 
over-full scrap-bag in which the contents 
are hopelessly and yet invitingly jumbled. 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew and unclassi- 
fied woridlings, high and low, all jostle 
and elbow one another with curious ef- 
fects. People of refinement and people 
of the vulgarest sorts go arm-in-arm up 
and down the book’s pages, and at last 
the Jew becomes Christian and all is 
lovely. The story has a certain strain of 
interest, but upon the whole seems to 
have no raison d'étre, fails to be convin- 
cing, while parts of it are notably good 
as incidental character sketches. 


ILLUSTRATED EXPLANATION OF THE 
PRAYERS AND CEREMONIES OF THE MAss. 
By the Rev. D. I. Lauslots, O.S. B. With 
a Preface by the Most Rev. F. Janssens, 
D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25.) This is a very 
full, explicit and intelligible explanation 
of all the forms and ceremonies connected 
with the celebration of the Roman Catho- 
lic mass. It brings out their hidden allu- 
sions to Scripture and their symbolical 
spiritual significance and relation to 
Roman Catholic doctrine, faith and wor- 
ship. For communicants of that Church 
it will have much practical value, and 
Protestants who neither believe in the 
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Roman Catholic mass nor in the ideas 
on which it rests, will get a trustworthy 
exposition of what the mass really is, of 
the spiritual basis of Scripture reference 
and symbol on which it rests, and of 
what it is intended to symbolize and sig- 
nify to the communicant. 





Literary Notes. 


HERBERT S. Stone & Co. will bring 
out, this spring, a small volume for Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, entitled 
‘* Priscilla’s Love Story.”’ 


....Gen. Lew Wallace has planned 
that his new library building, just com- 
pleted at a cost of $40,000, shall, at his 
death, be left to the city of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., to be used as a public library. 
The building was constructed with a 
view to this end, and the gift will include 
his valuable collection of books. 


... We have called attention already 
to the effort to honor the memory of 
James Russell Lowell by making a pub- 
lic park which shall bear his name out of 
a portion of Elmwood, the old Lowell 
homestead at Cambridge. The amount 
that was needed to secure the land was 
$35,000. According to last accounts, in 
order to secure a provisional subscrip- 
tion of nearly $12,000 and a gift of adja- 
cent land valued at over $3,000, it has be- 
come necessary to raise $14,000 before 
March 1st. If the committee fail in this 
effort $9,000 in cash subscriptions must 
be returned to the donors and the me- 
morial abandoned. To escape such an 
ending tothe movement, subscriptions of 
$500 and $1,000 each are asked for, as it 
is too late to depend upon many small 
gifts. Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, of Wall Street, New York, will re- 
ceive contributions, or the Treasurer of 
the fund, W. A. Bullard, Esq., First Na- 
tional Bank, Cambridge. It would bea 
pity if the Lowell Memorial Park with 
its historic pines and rich associations 
should be lost tothe city of Cambridge. 


...-Itis generally conceded that a re- 
action has set in against the advanced 
critical teachings and tenets of the day in 
Germany; and the numter of volumes 
and articles which have appeared recent- 
ly against the Wellhausen school is evi- 
dence that this claim of a new departure 
in biblical research is established in fact. 
As yet only three university men have 
been bold enough to attack the current 
criticism, namely, Hommel, of Munich; 
Klostermann, of Kiel; and Bloss, of 
Halle; and of these three only Kloster- 
mann is a theologian, the other two phil- 
ologians. Hommel’s attack on Well- 
hausen, noticed in these columns, has as- 
sumed international proportions; Klos- 
termann, in his special analysis of the 
Pentateuch, seeks to supplant the pres- 
ent view by another of a critical kind; 
while Blass, in his new editions of the 
texts of Acts and Luke, based on the Co- 
dex Bezez, and his two-edition theory of 
these books by Luke himself, has demon- 
strated the weaknesses of modern biblic- 
al criticism. The main attacks on mod- 
ern criticism come from the rank and 
file of the Church, the notable protago- 
nists in this direction being Dr. A. 
Zahn, of Stuttgart—a Reformed theolo- 
gian, known in America, too, through his 
connection with the Reformed and Presby- 
terian Reviews—and the Lutheran pastor, 
Edward Rupprecht, who has, since 1895, 
published three fair-sized volumes on the 
Pentateuch, issued by Bertelsmann, of 
Giitersloh, in which the new school is at- 
tacked in both a positive and negative 
manner. The series is entitled ‘‘ Des 
Ratsels Lésung,’’ and aims at demonstra- 
ting scientifically the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. (Three volumes. 
13.60 marks.) Inadditionto these larger 
volumes, works of smaller compass 
and of more special purpose have ap- 
peared almost every week, aiming at the 
overthrow of the current criticism. 
Within a few months Rupprecht has pub- 
lished a small volume, chiefly against 
Driver, entitled ‘‘ Die Kritik nach ihrem 
Recht und Unrecht.’’ (1.50marks.) Pas- 
tor Déring has issued a pamphlet, called 
‘*Wellhausen's Theorie zur Geschichte Is - 
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raels” (1 mark); Pastor Neumann has 
published a new work, entitled ‘‘ Deute- 
ronomium” (6 marks); Pastor Haedema- 
ker, a special book on the Mosaic origin 
of the laws in the three middle books of 
the Pentateuch (6 marks), a book which 
Professor Zéckler, of Greifswald, calls 
an ‘‘important contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Pentateuch problem.” This 
list of anticritical works could easily be 
augmented. 


Books of the Week. 


The Fight for the Crown. W.E. Norris. 76x 
pp. 321. New York — London: Harper $1.5 
PUNs kunt indecse cabs agiobarerts<cdhees dient saicee 





eeereewerevecccccccescccecccees 1 00 


Fhe Vion of peony yy Maurus J6kai. Trans- 
by R. Nisbet Bain. 7x44, pp. 295. The ad 
mae Scere vane te aces ap anmenb ead ants che oreg>osned 


The Sack of Monte yn al By Walter Frith. 7% 


x54, pp. 244. The same..............-seeeeeeees 12 
ba Bridge Nei, bor nod. PA bias Louise 
- TagaSMG, pp. 909. The samne.-......+------ 150 
bibiea a Quotation in a ola 1 English seins Writers. 
—* Ibert S 914x614, pp. 330. 
Sew York: Macmillan & Co.........0..0..00005 3 00 
The Bible Story Retold for Young Pevuple. The 
Old Testament Story. By ng er nett, M.A. 
The New a nt Btory. By F. Adeney, 
M.A. 736x534, pp. 404. iene: Risveta was dens 00 
Outlines of Socteheay. 4 Lester F. Ward. 74x 
54. ahi SUE TRO OMG. 20.02.0000 cccccccccceveess 200 
Intro — fon to the Btudy of any 7 fe 
H. re. uckenberg. ew 
A.C. Armstrong & Son............-....+ 200 


Yo BA ron, 

The Expositor’s Bible. ‘Halted t by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. The Book of 
the Twelve ae Vol. It, by Geo. Adam 


omb E Riley. Vol. I Pipes o’ Pan ~ Lakes- 


T9AX54, lo 

Scribner MAMIE clas ochidn.chipSss0di saab saptncces es 

Outlines of D aad Bx, Psychology. By George 
Trambull Lad p. 428. The same. 150 

What is Good Music. “9 Henderson. Théx 


ates of American Verse. Edited by a 
ter Learned. THX? Pp. bea New Yor 
Frederick A. Stoke: 1% 
Simon 1 Dale. By ‘Anthony 1 Hope. “Tgxbig, pp. | 367, 
same 


The Gate Called Beautiful. By Edward A. War- 
ner. 736x5i4, pp. 855. New York: Thomas 
2. errr 150 
The soi A and Free Soil Parties in the North- 
heodere Clarke Smith, Ph.D. 
3x6, oh hy New York: Longmans, Green 





° 
nee tia Warr to June with Nature. By Min- 
arren. 74x5}4, pp. 184. Boston: D. 


e Heath & Co 
The Gatholic Father. A Manual of Instructions 
and Devotions for the Use of Catholic Fa- 
thers in Modern Times. By the Right Rev. 
Dr. Anqusites me. Rgser, Bishop of St. Gall. 
oe ayers Cincinnati and 
Chica; enziger Bro: 


The New estament of Our Lord and Savion J esus 
rist. Translated from the Latin Vu iigate, 
with the Imprimatur of the Most Rev. 
SorrteeD a of New York. 

Chapters fda. the Natural | History of the United 
States. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D. 10x7, pp. 
472. Issued under the ‘Auspices of the Nat- 
gral Science ees ef America. New 

Naaman the Syrian TAX5, pp. 
= Chicago: The By A 8H Tontitete Ycolportage 

Faith cipters by Finlayson, Spargeoe, Moody. 

claren. x5, + PP. 1238, 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. In Five Parts. Part V 
(continued). a es D Walcott, Director. 

Washington: Government 


Pehting Wave. SBR aS <7 PAS BC 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Bimetallism. 


A Summary and Examination of the Ar- 
guments, for and against a Bimetallic 
System of Currency. By Major 
LEONARD DARWIN. 1I2mo. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

The author analyzes the results which would follow 
the free coinage of silver in the United States, and also 

di the q ofa union upon bimetallism 

by the United States and the principal countries of Eu- 

rope. The broad and intelligent presentation of finan- 
cial questions made in this book invests it with a spe- 
cial importarce and value. 

















A Prince of Mischance, 

By T. GALLOon, author of ‘‘ Tatterley.” 
No. 234, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Points in Minor Tactics. 
Compiled and arranged in an elementary 
manner for the Infantry of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. By 
Captain CHARLES A. SMYLIE, Twelfth 
Infantry, N.G., N.Y. With Itlus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Translation of a Savage. 
By GILBERT PARKER, author of ‘‘ The 
Seats of the Mighty,’’ ‘* The Trail of 
the Sword,’’ ‘‘ The Trespassers,’’ etc. 
New uniform edition, enlarged. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





Por sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COFPANY, 
7a FirtH AVENvE, New York, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Book 


concerning Greater New York, with hand- & 
some lithographed maps of Greater New \ / 
York and the Borough of Manhattan, price ¥ 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


“5 It is a sixty-two page book, bound in cloth V 
and stamped with gold. The articlesin- ¥ 
clude the Government of the City, Chro- ¢& 
; nology of New York, Transportation Fa- g 
cilities, an historical article on the City’s & 
Financial Institutions, and other interest- \ d 
ing information. Y 
It is for sale at THE EVENING POST & 


Publication Office, 206 Broadway. ¥ 
Uptown Office, 1269 Broadway. Wy 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any address & 
in the United States or Canada. iy 


| Cheering Post : 


BROADWAY AND FULTON ST., 


OO oo Oak: 








THE LAST DAY. 


Notice is hereby given that no 
orders for the great Combination 
offer of a year’s subscription to The 
Independent and the Century Maga- 
zine, either to new or old subscrib- 
ers, and the Century Gallery of 100 
Portraits, delivered free by ex- 
press upon payment of $7.50, can 
be received after April rst, 1898. 
We have furnished hundreds of the 
subscribers of The Independent 
with the Combination and in no 
single instance has any dissatisfac- 
tion been expressed, but, on the con- 
trary, a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. The regular price of the three 
is $14.50, and any one remitting us 
$7.50 for the Combination makes a 
positive saving of $7.00. The offer 
should be taken advantage of 
promptly, as after April 1st the Com- 
bination offer will positively be 
withdrawn. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 


New York. 








J. CHURCH CQ, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by, the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 e: 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 ‘broadway (40th St.), New York. 








USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass 








EDUCATION. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
MORSE LECTURES, 1898. 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA: 


The 7th Lecture on “ Confucianism and the iveiee. 
ing ef China,” a be 











— on’ Thureda , February 24th, 8:15 P.M. 
$ rH of ail i ate d is y invited. 
The leading musical in- 
NewEngland stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO: Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


The Synthetic Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F.A.C./1. 
ARRANGED AND DEVELOPED BY 
KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN. 


Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 


After tobias ome ee anes, | teachers have come to the 
Metropolitan College, a) a few weeks completed 
= -S naoaces course = a Byathetlc Teacher’s Certifi- 








uuan ioe for lessons and for all books and sheet 
the Course, 
mgend tor Circulars to (Mzss) Kats 8. CHITTENDEN. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
10 and 2T Bast 14th St., New York City, 





Financial, 


Why Business Laws Must 
Govern Business. 


THE drawing together of capital, 
shown in combinations and consolida- 
tions in the railroad and the industrial 
worlds, will be found upon examina- 
tion to be a response to the same 
forces which influence the operations 
of the individual. Those forces are 
the natural ones which always come 
into play in the end, no matter how 
long they may be retarded by artificial 
and exceptional influences, such as in- 
flation created by the extraordinary 
stress of demand from Government in 
time of war or by the issue of forms of 
money that raise prices but do not add 
to values. Whentwo bushels of wheat or 
two barrels of apples are brought into a 
market where only one bushel or one bar- 
rel had previously been received, thére 
must be a doubling up of the number of 
buyers if the price of the wheat or the 
apples is to be the same as before. 
So, too, if the supply should be reduced 
one-half, the grain-grower or the fruit 
farmer would find two consumers ready 
to buy his product, and he would hold 
his commodity for the highest price 
that the increased competition would 
create. And if the apple-trees grew 
faster than the demand for their fruit, 
we would have half a dozen growers 
‘pooling their output’’ by some mutual 
bargain, so that two or three, instead 
ot five or six, wagons would take the 
total supply to market, thereby saving 
the cost of transportation and reducing 
the number of caterers to the existing 
demand. 

The more our internal trade is un- 
fettered by legislation the freer will be 
its movement, and if circumstances at 
times forbid a radical change in pro- 
duction, recourse may be had to econ- 
omy in the methods of distribution. 
Does any cotton planter think that 
Congress could equalize the conditions 
of cotton raising through the Southern 
States? We see to-day an enormous 
production of cotton in Texas, where 
the soil is new and extremely rich, and 
therefore capable of being cultivated at 
a cost much less than in parts of the 
country, where successive crops have 
drained the original chemical properties 
of the earth, compelling resort to 
fertilizers. Would it be fair to meas- 
ure the price of cotton by the margin 
needed to give profit to a planter in an 
older and less prolific part of the coun- 
try, if thereby the production in a 
more fortunately situated region would 
be heldincheck? All industries must 
meet the inequalities which nature im- 
poses upon the world, and they must 
likewise be ready to adjust themselves 
to dispensations of Providence, to 
which we must ascribe the variations 
of weather and other conditions which 
give us good crops one year and bad 
ones the next. 

A situation created by natural devel- 


- Opments must be met by action free 


from a decree founded upon the mere 
**say so” of men, whether they act as 
individuals or as legislative representa- 
tives. Whenthecotton planters in less 
favored localities suspend production 
because their product gives them no 
profit, they are able-to reduce the total 
supply for the market, and thereby to 
raise the price to be paid by imperative 
consumption, Already the decision of 
some of the large cotton planters at the 
South to reduce their productive acre- 
age has created the impression that the 
crop this season will be reduced, with 
the result of stimulating a foreign de- 
mand, which has been holding off as 
long as possible before satisfying its 
wants, and thereby materially improv- 
ing prices, The big planter who, by 
the possession of capital, can afford to 
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éurtail his production, suffers loss for a 
time, even when his policy is affecting 
the markets so that the poorer planter, 
who must keep on growing and selling 
his product in all circumstances, gets a 
better return. In the end the whole 
situation may be changed, and the 
large capitalist can safely come into the 
field of competition with his weaker 
neighbor. The entire process is an in- 
dustrial one, founded upon business 
principles, which legislation has the 
power to impair, not to destroy, in 
operation. 

The greatest transactions in the 
business world are made upofan ag- 
gregation of individual doings. The 
principles upon which they are con- 
ducted are applicable to a person, a 
corporation or a combination of per- 
sons or corporations. An enterprising 
storekeeper in a country town will sell 
more goods than a neighbor, who 
sleeps over his business. An intelligent 
farmer will diversify his crops or re- 
fresh his soil when it shows signs of 
wearing out, with fertilizing compounds 
which supply the chemicals nature 
originally gave, but which have been 
used up in the process of frequent pro- 
duction. One railroad manager will 
run his road with a view to securing 
big traffic, with little regard to the cost 
of transportation; while another one 
will carry fewer passengers and less 
freight on his line, and yet present net 
results to the owners—the stockhold- 
ers—in excess of those obtained by his 
spendthrift rival. Two or three small 
banks ina neighborhood will compete 
for business so vigorously that none of 
them will be able to return much inter- 
est on the investment. They com- 
bine their capital and reduce expenses 
in consequence, and the local commu- 
nity finds that it is better served than 
before, with additional security fur- 
nished by the solidilication of previ- 
ously competing masses of funds. 
Movements of this character are all 
the result of stimulus from natural ne- 
cessities. To argue that they are im- 
proper is to say that business methods 
are not the product of the requirements 
of civilization. Progress is possible in 
all things, but progress is accomplished 
by conforming to natural laws, not by 
attempting to controvert them with in- 
dividual prejudices or thecries. 





Financial Items. 
BANK STOCKS, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending pone 12th, were: 





America...... sees |X omanter & Traders’ 115 
Chemical. : ‘3000 ee eseccccecccccees 2 
Lincoln... - T% | shoe " Leather....... 100° 
Mechanics’..... ..... 185 


. The foreign commerce for the 
port of New York for January shows by 
the official statistics a material increase 
in the combined export and import 
movement as compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1897. Theaggre- 
gate value of merchandise, excluding 
specie, exhibits an increase of more 
than $3,500,000. The specie and bul- 
lion movement, too, shows an increase 
in both cases. 


..-An increased activity in many 
important branches of industry points 
to returning prosperity throughout the 
country despite the stir caused by the 
De Lome incident and the excitement 
over Cuba in the House. The average 
of prices for the sixty most active rail- 
way stocks rose on Thursday to above 
$60. This is the highest quotation 
since early in April, 1893, shortly after 
Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration, 


.The Treasury officials are very 
much gratified over the report of the 
condition of the Treasury for the past 
week, bothin respect to gold reserve 
and tocurreht receipts. The receipts 
for the entire month are estimated at 
about $28,000,000, an extremly good 
showing for a short month. The ex- 
penditures will include more than 
$7,000,000 for the settlement of the 
Kansas Pacific mortgage, over $7,000,- 
ooo for pensions, and $1,800,000 as in- 
terest on the public debt. 


.In the iron market fears, result. 
ing ftom the unusually large produc- 
tion of the past few months, have been 
allayed by large orders for iron and steel, 
On February Ist the output of pig iron 
was reported the largest ever shown, 
both for the week andthe month, The 
Carnegie Company is reported as bu 
ing 130,000 tons of Bessemer pig 1s 
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open market, while one of the large 
Western concerns is said to have pur- 
chased 100,000 tons. Iron and steel 
sheets by reason of the great demand 
have been advanced 24%. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


4o shares Brooklyn Bank................. 140 
250 shares Brooklyn City Rd........... 210% 
10 shares Phenix Ins. Co. of B’klyn....173% 
yoo shares People’s Trust Co. of B’klyn..259 


35 Shares Ft. Wayne Gas Co............ 78% 
42 shares Farragut Fire Ins. Co......... 99% 
20 shares New York Fire Ins. Co......... 113 
25 shares U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. .285 
25 shares State Trust Co..............00- 201 
4o shares Lawyers’ Surety Co............ 109 
too shares American Surety Co........... 185 
20 shares Hampton Roads Hotel Co....... 20 
$3,000 Long Island Water Supply Co. of 
East New York 64............2c.200- 97 
so shares Equitable Gas Light Co. of 
ee BRE Se ASS 225 


....Last year an effort was made 
with considerable success, to secure a 
reduction of passenger rates for the 
benefit of merchants wishing to visit 
New York. The movement originated 
with the Merchants’ Association, which 
has again taken up the matter and has 
secured from the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion arate of a fare and one-third, the 
railroads agreeing to this representing 
a mileage of 48,019 miles. Last year 
more than one thousand merchants 
took advantage of the reduced rates, 
and it is expected the number will be 
largely increased this spring and next 
fall. 


.... During the past few days there 
has beena notable increase both in the 
sales and in the price of Pullman Palace 
Car Company’s stock, on one day the 
increase in price being 6%. Itissaid tobe 
the purpose of the managers to capitalize 
ics surplus, which amounts to $27,- 
502,958. For many years the company 
has paid dividends of 8%, the difference 
between its earnings and dividends paid 
being carried to surplus account. The 
late President Pullman was always 
opposed to any further increase of the 
capitalization of the company; but the 
new managers are said to be in favor of 
it and will carry the plan through. 


....Mr. Jules Roche, former French 
Minister of Finance, has been making 
a study of the statistics of foreign 
trade for France, England, Germany 
and the United States. He concludes 
that for the ten years from 1886 to 1896 
the foreign commerce of England in- 
creased 32%; that of the United States 
14%, while that of France fell off 3%. 
It seems that he has not given quite 
the correct figures for the United States, 
as the increase of our total commerce 
for these ten years was 26%; but he is 
undoubtedly correct in attributing the 
falling off in the export trade of France 
to the lack of individual energy in not 
finding foreign markets, and not to 
shortcomings on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 


..--An official connected with the 
Pacific Mail Line of steamers who 
visits Colon at regular intervals, informs 
us that at the present time there are 
about 1,000 men at work on the Pana- 
ma Canal and mainly on the Culebra 
Ridge, which is the most difficult part 
of the canal to construct. He says 
that ‘‘good work’’ is now being done. 
The canal from Colon to Bujeo, a dis- 
tance cf fourteen miles, is nearly com- 
pleted. He states that a large amount 
of machinery which had never been 
taken from thecases in which it arrived 
standing on cars of the Panama Rail- 
road Company, was dumped into the 
river and used for filling purposes. A 
great amount of machinery is stored all 
along theline. A low estimate of the 
amount expended under the De Lesseps 
régime places the amount at about 
$400,000,000, a large part of which was 
absolutely wasted, or worse. 


.... There is a rumor, apparently 
well tounded, that the tin-plate manu- 
facturers have been seriously consider- 
ing forming a combination. The plan 
proposed was to include as many ad- 
vantageously located mills in the com- 
bination as possible, and the purpose 
was stated to be keeping of prices down 
to such a low point as to render competi- 
tion by new mills unprofitable. There 
are now 302 tin-plate mills in operation, 
an increase {from 234, the total number 
built or being built in September, 1897. 
This latter number comprised the mills 
in 43 plants, controlled by 41 compa- 
nies. At a conference held the first of 
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the year about twenty tin-making con- 
cerns were represented and a committee 
was appointed to consider some plan 
for the betterment of the trade, as 
prices had dropped decidedly during 
the past year. The news of this com- 
bination will be a surprise even to many 
people who have followed metal trade 
matters closely. 


... Itisstated on pretty good authority 
that another steel-rail pool has been 
formed. The old one went to pieces on 
theeighth day of February, 1897, sothat 
almost exactly one year elapsed during 
which there was not a steel-rail pool. 
When the old one was organized in 
November, 1893, steel rails were selling 
at about $20 a ton. The price was 
gradually advanced until it reached $28 
atonin 1896. In consequence of this 
rate as demanded by the steel-rail pool, 
the railroad companies refrained from 
buying any more than was absolutely 
necessary to keep their tracks in work- 
ing order. This is shown in the fact 
that in 1892 the production of steel 
rails amounted to 1,541,407 tons, while 
in 1896 it fellto 800,000 tons. When 
the pool broke up a year ago the price 
fell at once to about $17, tho contracts 
were placed in some instances at 
$14.25 and very large orders were given 
at the low prices. The first Bessemer 
steel railsused in this country were in 
1865, at which time the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company imported a small 
quantity at a cost of $206 a ton. 


.... William L. Trenholm, for many 
years President of the American Surety 
Company, was recently elected President 
of the North American Trust Company. 
Mr. Trenholm was born in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1836, was graduated from the 
South Carolina College in 1855, and 
was engaged in the mercantile business 
until the War broke out, when he en- 
tered the Confederate Army as a pri- 
vate and came out at the close as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of Artillery. After re- 
maining in business in Charleston un- 
til 1885, he came to Washington as a 
Civil Service Commissioner and was 
Comptroller of the Currency from 1886 
to 1889. Samuel M. Jarvis, who was 
President of the North American Trust 
Company, resigned from that position 
in favor of Colonel Trenholm, and will 
hereafter devote himself more especially 
to the European business of the com- 
pany. The other officers are: Roland 
R. Conklin, Vice-President; S. R. Har- 
bert, London Secretary; E. J. Chap- 
pell, London treasurer, and S. L. 
Conklin, Secretary. The capital of 
the company is $1,000,000, with a sur- 
plus of $200,000. Among the recently 
elected directors is ex-Vice-President 
Adlai E. Stevenson, who is also Gen- 
eral Western Counsel of the company. 
The North American Trust Company 
proposes to establish extensive South- 
ern and Western connections, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


IOWA Day & Hess 
9 
Council Bluffs, Ia., 
F A R M Are the leadingestablished 
Loan Brokers in Southwest- 
ern Iowa. 53 and 6 per ct. 
LO AN S net to investors, and no 
WJ losses. Send for their list 
of loans. References exchanged. Collections and 

Real Estate attended to. 














Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


or Sonne Daegnine in Chicago Real 
Estate that wi 


PAY INTEREST 


and offer a profit. Send for particu- 
ars. 


B. F. JACOBS CO., 
ATWOOD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


UNION PACIFIC 


REORGANIZATION. 


Notice is hereby given to holders of REORGANI- 
ZATION CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
OF STOCK who have failed to make payment of 
any instalment of cash, payable as heretofore called, 
pursuant to the Plan and Agreement of Reorganiza- 
tion, that payment of such unpaid instalments will be 
received, if made on, or before FEBRUARY 
19TH, 1898, with interest thereon at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum from October 20th, 1897. Pay- 
ment of unpaid instalments will not be received after 
February 19th, 1898, and holders of Reorganization Cer- 
tificates of Deposit who shall fail to pay, on or before 
that date, all unpaid instalments, with interest as 
aforesaid, will not be entitled to any benefit under said 
Plan and Agreement, and, without further notice, or 
action, will absolutely forfeit, without right of redemp- 
tion, their stock, together with all instalments previ- 
ously paid. 


Dated New York, February 9th, 1898. 








ON COULIDGE, JR., | Come 
M. DEPEW, mittee, 
GHITT, 

ER AMES, 


UNION PACIFIC 


REORGANIZATION. 


To the Holders of Reorganization Certifi- 
cates of Deposit of 


STOCK: 


On and after this day we shall be prepared to distrib- 
ute the Common and Preferred Stock of the New Com- 
pany, on the terms of the Plan and Agreement of Reor- 
ganization, upon surrender of our Certificates of De- 
positof Common Stock of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company. 

Schedules must be handed in before one o'clock P. M., 
and not more than one hundred will be received per 
diem. 

THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
by LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 

New York, February 9th, 1998. 











Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 








EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; ICHARD DELAFIELD, 
Vice-President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


E kK. 
DIRECTORS: Jose Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
ugust Belmont, Richard Deiafield, Francis R. Ape 
poe een Soaee Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Fred- 
eric! r. 





#*EVERYTHING DEPENDS. 


upon the foundation. What an investment is based on determines its value. There 1s solid substance un- 


derneath the 


PREFERRED 6% SHARES 


offered in amounts of $160 and upward, by the JOHN PETTIT REALTY COMPANY of New York. 


This substance is ownership in fee simple of splendid business properties in the down-town district— 
the very heart of New York—where values are most certain to increase, and where returns upon invest- 


ments are most certain to be satisfactory. 


For example, the properties of this Company are now yielding an actual net income of MORE THAN 


6 PER CENT. UPON THEIR COST. 





If you have money to invest (Scrip for small 
VESTIGATE. 


, if desired, exchangeable for full shares). IN- 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COFIPANY, 
30 East 23d Street and Bennett Building, 93-99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets............... $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


Government 40 


Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE * x 
CHANGE OF ABOVESECURITIES. ALSO FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS ON ESTABLISHED 
STREET AND STEAM RAILWAYS. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
81 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
(Bank of Commerce Building). 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for neys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

















SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

Joun A. STEWART, 
JOHN HaRSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, - 
JoHN CRosBY BRownN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 


D. O. MILLs, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 








READING NOTICES. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


TO HOT SPRINGS, ARK., VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Tuis celebrated ‘‘ Carlsbad of America,’’ one of 
the most attractive and healthful places in all our 
land, 1s reached, via the matchless trains of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in forty-five hours from 
New York. Pullman sleeping-car service the en- 
tire distance. Special round-trip tickets good to 
return at any time within three months, are sold at 
rate of $63.85 from New York, $58.85 from Phila- 
a, and $52.85 from Baltimore and Washington. 

he unapproachable service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has long made it the popular route between 
the East and the West.—Adv. 


“ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN.” 


Seems a broad term for any one firm to adopt, 
yet the widely known seed house of Peter Hender- 
son & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
supply every want of the cultivator, both for the 
greenhouse and garden. In their handsome and 
comprehensive catalog for 1898 will be found of- 
fered, not only ‘‘everything for the garden,”’ but 
all things needful for the farm as well. Our read- 
ers will miss it if they fail to send for this gor- 
geous catalogue, which may be had of Peter Hea- 
derson & Co., this year, /ree, on receipt of 10 cents 
(in stamps), to cover postage and mailing This 
firm no longer supply their Seeds to local dealers, 
so to obtain the genuine ‘“‘ Henderson’s Seeds,”’ you 
must order direct. 


WASHINGTON. 
Turee-pAy PersonaLty Conpuctep Towr. 


Tue three-day personally conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Thursday, March 3d, pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the National Capital at a slight 
expense. Visits will be made, under the intelligent 
direction of an experienced Tourist Agent, to all 
the principal points of interest, the Capitol, Execu- 
tive Mansion, Congressional Library, the Monu- 
ment, National Museum, etc. An experienced 
Chaperon will also accompany the party as a com- 
panion for the unescosted lady tourists. 

he rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and prewinate rates from other 
points, includes al expenses during the 
entire trip—transportation, hotel accommodations 
and guides. i 

Persons desiring to return via Gettysburg ma 
do so by perches tickets at $2.00 extra, whic 
include this privilege. An opportunity will also be 

orded to visit Mt. Vernon and Arlington at a 
slight additional expense. 

or itineraries, tickets and full information, ap- 
RY to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1:96 Broadway, 
ew York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. 

















A HOTEL HOME. 


THERE 18 no city in the world which can justly 
claim having so many magnificent hotels as New 
York. The average stranger coming to this city 
will find at the Grand Union Hotel, located directly 
opposite the Grand Central Station, an exceedingly 
desirable place at which to stay for very many rea- 


sons. Its location is central, easily accessible from . 


any part of the city; it is exceedingly homelike and 
comfortable in every part of it; it has an interestin, 
gallery of oil paintings; its cuisine is u: 

and Mr. Simeon Ford, the proprietor, has a fund of 
information at the service of his guests in regard to 
the inter esting things to be seen in the city, and, in 
fact, upon all.subjects. ~ 








i 0 
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“X-RAYS,” 


a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 








Faced Cloths, Venetians, 
Meltons, Chitrals. 


Scotch Tweeds and Serges 


in New Mixtures and Checks. 


Covert Cloths and T weeds 


with Fancy backs, for Wheeling and 
Golf Suits. 


Hroadooay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. . 





Bourrette Ginghams. 


These are among the finest 
Ginghams we have in our large 
jr of Washable Dress Fab- 
rics. The bourrette effect is 
produced by 
a white loop 
thrown up on 
the surface of 
the material. 
Both colors 
and designsare 
Reqistered Trade Mark. unusually fine. 
The strong tones of the 
Tartans are lightened by the 
white loops and the Roman 
stripesmade very dainty. Be 
sides these we have a variety of 
sate and stripes. These ging- 

ams will make cool and dain- 
ty waists and gowns for wom- 
enand children. Price, 35 and 
40 cents per yard. 


“The Linen Store,” 
dames MeCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 




















Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


A New Tailor Suit. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGN. 


$35.00. 


The Skirt has the new wide flounce, with four 
folds at the top and bottom, edged with braid 
piping. 

Russian Blouse; tight-fitting waist; short, 
tight-fitting jacket,—all trimmed to correspond 
with the Skirts. 

The suits are of Broadcloth, in black, tan, 
blue, brown, castor and green, and are lined 
throughout with Silk. 


44 inches, 
$35.00 Each. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
New York. : 


THE INDEPENDENT 


O’Neill’s. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 2IST STREET, NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 























Look for Our Catalogue 


of Spring Fashions 
About April 1oth. 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


applicants. 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely Illustrated 


throughout. 


Send us your name and address, 
and we'll send you one when they 


are ready. 


ce If you live within 100 miles of New York 


City, it will interest you, perhaps, to know that we deliver your purchases free to the rail- 
road station nearest to you. 


H. O’Neill &Z Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Jst Street, NEW YORK, 











Insurance. 





Seclusion for Underwriters. 


AMONG the bills to be introduced in 
the Kentucky Legislature, this year, is 
one ‘‘to prevent fire insurance com- 
panies from combining and fixing a 
high rate of insurance.” The intro- 
duction of such a bill is no evidence 
that it is likely to become law, for such 
are usually among the annual batch of 
foolish bills which must, unfortunately, 
be expected. The number of men who 
have the wisdom to see what things 
ought to be attempted by statute is 
small; the number who, having seen 
correctly what legislation should’ at- 
tempt, know how to frame laws to that 
end, is still smaller; the number who, 
if possibly they might become, by years 
of experience, equal to this task, is 
smaller yet. But the number of men 
who imagine themselves capable of 
making laws, without any experience 
at all, is enormously large; whether 
this number or the number of those 
who think themselves called to regulate 
the devouring insurance monopoly and 
long for a chance to ‘‘get at’’ the 
companies in a legislative chamber is 
the larger it would be unprofitable to 
inquire. Legislatures will let drive at 
insurance, or threaten to do so, every 
year until the public grow wiser. 

Should such a bill be enacted into 
law in Kentucky, it will be only one in- 
stance of attempt to repeal the higher 
law by a paper statute. Underwriters 
are forbidden to make rate compacts, 
to use a common rate-book, to pool 
and exchange information. Why? 
Nobody imagines, much less assumes, 
that they could possibly know as much, 
and do their business as intelligently, 
if they were deprived of all knowledge 
of underwriting results through the 
experience of others. If they may not 
tell one another what they have learned, 
they ought to be deprived of all class 
publications and all newspapers; for it 
must be admitted that one does learn 





from the daily papers some things 





which have happened, along with a 
great many which have not. Nay, the 
logic of the non-intercourse .demand 
requires that it be pushed much fur- 
ther. Tohave a consistent and ration- 
al system of irrationality in this matter, 
the rate-maker for each insurance com- 
pany should be permanently walled into 
a cell, where he might have all the 
comforts which humanity suggests and 
seclusion permits; no printed or written 
matter, except requests for rate on pro- 
posed risks, should be permitted to 
reach him, and no one should be suf- 
fered to get speech with him, lest he 
learn something of what is going on in 
the world outside; thus immured, and 
unbiased by. any inkling of how his 
rate or that of any other underwriter 
compares with results of experience, he 
might make rates satisfactory. Wheth- 
er he should be allowed to receive the 
customary suggestion that the risk can 
be placed elsewhere with So-and-so for 
so-much might be a question; such 
persuasive hint would be a bit incon- 
sistent, yet it could perhaps be per- 
mitted. 

If this seems sarcastical and therefore 
not serious, why so? If there is any 
logic and any reason in the demand 
that underwriters shall be separated, 
why not in the proposition for separa- 
ting them completely and effectively ? 
If this is objected to as inconvenient 
and impracticable, the convenience of 
the underwriter is a consideration a/z- 
unde; it 2s rather impracticable, we ad- 
mit; but the sort of half seclusion at- 
tempted so often is impracticable too— 
it has not succeeded and never will 
succeed, being against common sense. 

If this is trifling, let us discuss the 
subject seriously. The assumption al- 
ways is that if underwriters come to- 
gether they will know more and will 
want higher rates, and that rate com- 
pacts will enable the desired -higher 
rates to be attained and held. The 
first proposition admits that intelli- 
gent underwriting desires higher rates, 
hence that rates are not high enough 
for the risk and that ignorance of the 
facts can keep them down. Admitting 
this proposition, it follows that under- 
writers will indefinitely continue doing 
business at a loss if they can be kept 
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ignorant enough. This leads to the 
notion that insurance capital can be 
made to grant anything and endure 
anything which the law demands; that, 
in a free country, it will stand up and 
be forced; that when one company has 
been destroyed, capitalists will form 
another, and so on indefinitely; that 
the public can have from insurance 
capital, without paying the cost there- 
of, anything the public demands. This 
queer delusion, which we will not spend 
space upon, has been working in legis- 
lation these many years past. 

The second proposition is that rate 
compacts always make for higher rates 
and enable them to be maintained. It 
is no better founded than the other, 
It is not true that compacts and ex- 
change of information have always 
made for higher rates, altho they have 
generally; but that compacts and asso- 
ciation maintain rates is absurdly con- 
trary to experience. In underwriting, 
as elsewhere, compacts are generally 
broken almost as soon as made; we need 
not dwell on what every observer ought 
to know. 

A milk trust is now proposed for 
New York. Supposing this implied— 
as it is claimed not to imply—increase 
in the price of milk, the area of prac- 
ticable supply is limited; but it is cer- 
tain that no ‘‘corner’’ is possible when 
the article is perishable or when its 
production is substantially unlimited. 
Insurance, as we have often pointed 
out, is an absolutely free field; supply 
is limited only by the apparent demand 
and the inducement of probable profit 
offered to the capital of the whole 
world. Let a compact push rates up; 
competition begins cutting, under cov- 
er. If rates are really too low, that 
will regulate itself by unsuccesstul re- 
sults and capital will go out, by failure 
or voluntary withdrawal. If rates are 
really high—or if there is an apparently 
‘good thing”—organized capital will 
be drawn to the place, and idle capital 
will form new companies. 

‘‘Where combination is possibile, 
competition is impossible.’’ Granted: 
but where competition is absolutely 
free, as in underwriting, combination 
is impossible. The lawis as natural 
and as sure as the movement of the 
tides. When will the public learn to 
leave to themselves those movements 
which wz// regulate themselves, over 
statute if not by leave of statute, and 
are only injured by meddling? 





Right. 

THE New York Board of Under- 
writers have recently passed upon the 
subject of invidious taxation of foreign 
companies as provided in Assembly 
bill No. 248. Resolutions were adopted 
setting forth that existing conditions 
do not justify any such tax, and pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill, 
also instructing the proper committee 
of the Board to take all proper meas- 
ures to preventits passage. Mr. Moore, 
of the Continental, has from the first 
been the leading advocate of such a 
tax, and kis vote was the only one cast 
in opposition to the resolution. Vice- 
President Washburn, of the Home, said 
in part: 

‘‘We have no desire to see foreign 
companies mulcted inthe way this bill 
propose. Weneedthem here. Were all 
the foreign capital to be withdrawn, there 
are multitudes of merchants who would be 
unable to obtain insurance. Associated 


with them as American companies have - 


been, in active competition, we have no 
complaints to make of them or their 
methods. If American companies cannot 
compete with them onthis basis, then 
let us retire in their favor.’”’ 


{ 
t 
i 
' 
' 
' 
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Insurance Statements. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF DETROIT, MICH. 

THE Michigan Mutuai Life Insurance 
Company commenced business in 1867. For 
some time it seemed necessary that its oper- 
ations should be somewhat limited in extent 
of territory covered; but it gradually ap- 
pointed agents in more and more extended 
fields, the desire of its managers being to be 
somewhat conservative and prudent, having 
in view at all times the fact that the Michi- 
gan Mutual Life was not organized fora 
day but for ail time, and that its basis should 
be a sound and enduring one. The policy 
was a sensible one, and gradually the com- 
pany has extended its field of operations 
and is now competing with the other com- 
panies for the best life insurance upon a 
sound basis. To this end it issuesa variety 
of policies of approved forms so that any 
person desiring life insurance can secure 
a policy which, in his opinion, shall most 
nearly meet his particular wants. During 
the past year the Michigan Mutual ex- 


tended its business in those items important 
to itssuccess. At the end of the year the 
company had 15,152 policies in force, insur- 
ing $28,429,173.57.. Its liabilities on the 
thirty-first day of December were $5,2109,- 
150.18; its surplus was $419,023.03, making 
its total assets $5,638,173.21. During the 
company’s business career it has_ paid 
policy-holders $7,068,558.99. To us this isa 
most worthy record, and we have, in the 
figures given in the annual statement, an 
assurance that the benefits to be derived by 
policy-holders in the Michigan Mutual Life 
are to be continued in an accelerated de- 
ree. O. R. Looker is President, James 
. Cummins, Secretary. 








THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 
THE thirty-eighth annual statement of 

the Washington Life Insurance Company 

shows the assets of the company on the 
first of January to be $14,526,299.39. The 

company wrote in new insurance in 1897, 

$9,342,953. Its assets are invested in a 

sirable line of securities and it has the ben- 

efit of the advice of some of the prominent 

financiers of the city in its board of di- 

rectors. W. A. Brewer, Jr., is President, 

and Graham H. Brewer is Secretary. 


THE PHCENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
rt on COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, 


THE forty-seventh annual statement of 
the Phoenix Matual Life, published to-day, 
shows that the company has had a good 
year’s business, and has made an increase 


in its policies in force, in insurance in force, 
and in premium income. The assets of the 
company are $11,054,675. 34, and its surplus, 
on a 4 per cent. valuation, is $623,875, 
a. B. Bunce is President, foun M. 

olcomb, Vice-President, and Charles H. 
Lawrence, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 
1851. 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, van.1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 

LIA GILITIES...... .......5..+ 18,584,354 09 

lit 4g © |) Sree 1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 34 Pine Street, New York. 
























Statement January |, 1898. 
SOE SOR oun posbubns coBecsaccvessoctoons 000 
Reserve for Re-Insurance......... + 1,157,019 26 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 13,661 73 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 42,005 23 
NOt DUFGUGB. ..rcccccsscccccccess 584,870 28 





Tota) Assets.......... 
1. REMSEN LANE President. 
HOWARD P.GRAY, Vice-Pres’t. 
CHARLES A. SHAW, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
CHARLES L.ROE, Secretary. 
JOSEPH McCORD, Ass’t Secretary. 


A WISE MAN 


is not only known by the company he 
keeps, but his wisdom is also shown in 
the fact that he carries as much life in- 
surance for the benefit of his family as he 
can conveniently pay for. THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
New York, would like to send its litera- 
ture to any man who desires life insur- 
ance underthe most favorable conditions, 
its pois being of an exceedingly libe 
eral character, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


TRE ene ARE LIFE INSUR- 
PANY, PHILADEL- 
PHI, PENN. 

Just as we expected the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has made great strides 
during the past year—its semi-centennial 
year. Itis not improbable that the inher- 
ent excellence of the company and its man- 
agement has had more to do with the im- 
portant acvance it has made during the 
past twelve months than the fact that it had 
arrived at the age of fifty years. That it 
is one of the very best companies in the 
country goes without question. That its 
modes and methods and way of doing 
things are the very best is also without 
question. It is strong, healthy, vigorous, 
conservative, progressive, and all that 
makes up what should be an ideal insur- 
ance company. Its assets amount to $30,- 
929,473.56, and its surplus, on a and 4 
per cent. basis, to $3,944,876.60. The com- 





pany had insurance outstanding, pocembbar 
Ist, amounting to $147,97 RSS. Harry F. 
est is President; Heart rown, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, and Henry C. Lippin- 
cott, Manager of Agencies. 





THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE statement of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company,of New York,is a very grat- 
ifying one showing, as it does, assets of 
$2,967, 1009-6, with a net surplus of $489,- 
726.49. large portion of the ey ’s 
assets are ifivested in an excellent line of 
securities. The company, during many 
years, has made a continuous and healthy 
growth in all of the essentials going to 
make a strong and shy rous company. 
Mr. George F. Seward is President; Robert 
J. Hillas is Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


WE print this week the forty-eight an- 
nual statement of the Manhattan it In- 
surance Company. During the year the 
company had its usual good line of busi- 
ness and made an increase in its assets of 
over half a million of dollars, and in its 
ae of over a quarter of a million of 
dollars. The company during its career 
has made gross payments to policy-holders 
of over $42,000,000, a record of which it may 
well be proud. It issues the best torms of 
olicies and in considerable variety, meet- 
ing the views and wishes of individual in- 
surers. The liabilities of the company are 
$13,696,589.43, and its surplus is $1,447,351.84. 
Its assets are invested in a long line of good 
securities. Henry B. Stokes is President, 
J. L. Halsey is Vice-President, H. Y. Wem- 
le, second Vice-President and W. C. 
razee, Secretary. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Insurance Company of New York. 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


INCOME IN 1897. 


Premiums 


Interest, rents, and other receipts 


$1,880,691 52 
764,871 18 


$2,645,562 70 





Other disbursements ; 


4 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1897. 
Total payments to policy-holders $1,557,918 22 


640,426 21 





$2,198,344 43 


Assets Dec. 31st, 1897, $15,143,941 27. 


Reserve on policies in force (N. Y. Standard 4%) ; ° 


All other liabilities 3 


LIABILITIES. 


$13,425,931 00 
270,658 43—$13,696,589 43 


Surplus eer et 3 Ist, 1897, $1,447,351 84 
Increase In Assets (over half million dollars) 


Increase in Surplus (over quarter million dollars) 


. $522,418 57 


$266,769 65 


GROSS PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1897. 





@ T. 7. ° 
meta dh Seok,“ actin cte $1,015.382 75 


Received for Premiums.............. Scchesbetbovechse ceases? 


Received for Interest and Rent 
pg Se | ere Te 


Paid Agency Be Ex se 
ection Fees on old Busine 

















$1,822,525 22 


evescseees $677,698 98 


Collection Fees on Old Business.............+...s.ss00ssseeeeeeeeeeeececeeeaeees 180,943 
BS III, 5 oc sh nen +000 bugs ennsnsh ocsugyoedinhekesingesbeccoourse 11,267 46 
Paid Rent, Advertising, Printing, La Exchange, Canvassing, Documents, 
Taxes and all Incidental Expe “ il, 798 88 
Paid Salaries of Officers and Clerk 40,195 
Paid for Re-Insurance and Interest on Capital Sr 3 19 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. ..........c..csccesccccsccccccseccerccevccccccscccccesscesacees 1,059,047 08 
is os ctthin np cinathbebedcanokssbsinessalgccscdecvastqaseans OobCTepehpaonbees $188,105 14 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate..............cecesceeeeeees 4,092,082 90 
Keal Estate, including Home omeet Building. 541,549 97 
Loans to Policv-Holders, secured by Reserves 587,253 22 
re ee ae 5,442 04 
NS. 20.2 Sovbsenscahsosschsscubtecko 8,953 45 
Interest due and accrued................ssssesececcceceee 181,979 60 
Rents due ~ Co aberued eh Ge SMR CEO Ts CEB LES 2,537 50 
secured by Reserve Fun 53,390 76 
Net Deferred ‘Preeiams, secured by Reserve Fund..... 26,878 63 
Insp ches yinses covedapecnenk tabethsensnesice thes ney $hs.necas -Spborgpoothouress 5,638,173 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount of Reserve Fund, American Table (4 per Cent.).........seseeeeseeseeeees $5,198,303 21 
Premiums Paid in Advance os 11,273 60 
Unpaid Dividends........... 969 37 
Death Ciaims not Due 8,604 00 
Gross Surplus, Michigan Standard, 4 per cent. 419,023 03 
ENE MEE MENON, bos noah bins 0 bovcvsdsdeesénsUcoceedouas sodeneviccses tbovepteseeened 5,638,173 21 
Gross Surplus, American Table, GG DEF COME. 00000... 2cccccrcrcccccccarrccccseccvccce 680,486 1U 
Policies issued during th POLICY ACCOUNT. 2,654 
olicies issue ng t DE ions cancctacadeesetseescssstgsedpars . 
Amount insured thereby..:............. as 6,099,742 56 
Policies in force December 31st, 15,152 


1897... 
Amount insured thereby, including additions. ...:: 


Total amount paid Policy- Holders since organization...... beh nth eees sey nesess. #2 





28,429,173 57 
7, 558 99 


fl *' 





Insurance written in 1897, $6,099, a 36 
Increase of Admitted Assets, 275,377 OS 





MARY: ss 
Increase of Surplus on basis of 


Admitted Assets,4 percent.. 29,143 29 





OFFICERS. 
O. R. LOOKER...,........... oun Gp onbbe Deneve President G.W.SANDERS............. aveheas gnceseecckann Actuary 
C, A. KENT........ é First Vice-President A. H. WILKINSON... coo | 
HOYT POST....... -Second Vice-President C. A. KENT............ssceccccscsecccccessterseees’ Ceunsel 
JAS. H. ol kglsne Kunde eaeh be veenenhel .Secretary C. A. DEVENDORF, M.D............. Medicai Director 
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Gen'l Supt. of Agencies 





NSING, January 28th, 1898, 


Lan ry 
I, MILO D, CAMPBELL, Commissioner of Insurance of the State of Michigan, do hereby certify that the 
Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company, of the City of Detroit, is duly authorized to transact the business of 


Life —— in this State. 


In vty oo 
Lansing, the day and year abov: 


to be 
rest I Dave hereunto s subscribed my ‘hame and caused 





. 89 
ito be affixed at the City bad 
MILO D. od wig oat Commtesioner of insurance 





Y. R. SCHENCK CO., General Ageut for New York and New Jersey, Office 150 Broadway, New York, 








State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


pT ee tras $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................+ 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 





oreeeIOEeCOeOeCerrerrerer ieee riers) 


Total Asscts, Jan. 1st, 1898..... $2 5 a55.830 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, De. 31, 1896..........ceeseseeveeee + $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES..........cccseesceesceeecescees 23,824,965 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment pos issued, 
ANNUAL Caso distributions are paid 
a ery idan has indorsed thereon the ¢ c 
insurance values to which the insurea is 
—# fed = Tne Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Uffice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B, TURNER, Asst, Sec, 
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February 17, 1898 
Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOAN M, HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





January (, 1898. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


$5,463,730 12 


QOD an rciteswneay sensing ac6ne tecssennsces 727,159 38 
Loans on Collateral...............0eeeeeeeee 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 


City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 


and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 





Cash in OM1CE...........sscccccsccsees 157 03 
Cash deposited in Banks............. 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due................... 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 


THE 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
MO in ay 3 6d gaks vases conpspatendsies 


Total Marine Premiums..................-- $3,891,993 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 8ist December, 1897...............+ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

ii scsavcebsbd.nccacersss $1,425,630 20 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $684,939 39 


The Company has the following Assets. 
viz. 
United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... —_ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ois 65 66. oc o0 on ves cerescnsocece 1,121,500 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
RIMES c KccscesGencccisevevecsevehaecs’ 286,424 11 
RUIN iPS haa osks. intede enn $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the eutstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be red dand paid to the holders thereof, or their 





Gross Assets, January Ist, 1898...811,054,673 34 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at4 per cent. interest...... $10,183,846 00 
Claims by death outstanding 





and notified................. 37,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 
Mabilities............sc..cc00 _ 209, 178 00 
$10. 430, 798 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent....... £623,875 34 
Policies in force, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 


Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
Increase in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531. 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 


WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 


GEORGE 8S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies, 





legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H.CHAPMAN. Secretary. 















































TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Vv N H. BROW LEANDER N. LOVEL 
WALDRON P.BROWN, JAMES LOW. 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W. H. H. MOORE, 
FRANCIS M. BACON RLES H.MARSHALL, . 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, DERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, N. DENTON SMITH 
EVERETT FRAZA LAWRENCE TURNURE, 

DWARD FLOYD-JONES,PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GRA1, RISTI’N pk THOMSEN, 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLTAM H. WEBB. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





INDEPENDENT |: 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1897. 
at market value............ ae eu? 60 
KECEIPTS DU py YEAR 
For Premiums and Annuities Mize 
For Interest, etc.............. 524,717 84 cee 46 


$35, 843, 071 06 








DISBURSEMENTS 
Claims by death............... $1,675,929 ‘a 
Matured Endowments and 
AMMBIGIOS. 5. 0.20.50. .cncceees 344,665 44 
Surrender Values............. 720,110 97 
Premium Abatements........ 820, 598 51 
Total Paid Pelicy- __ 
olders........ $3.561,304 33 
Added to Reserve, 
'2.498,249 0 
Taxes Paid in Penna.:....... $101,882 22 
Taxes Paid in other States... 107,460 62 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Office 
and Legal Expenses........ 244,744 47 
Commissions to Agents and 
Si sadcpess adcncvnancsces 720,277 94 
Agency and other Expenses. 84,769 70 
Advertising, Printing and 
ee 34,101 41 


Office Furniture, Mainte- 
nance of Building, etc...... 59,056 81 $4,913,597 50 


Net Assets, Jan. 1; hey ae -$30,929,473 56 
City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, 





bank and other Stocks................... 338,242 30 
Mortgages and Ground Rents (ist —— 12,971,264 40 
Premium Notes, secured by Policies, etc. os 789 11 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc. . 5,075,616 34 
Home Office and Real Estate, bought un- 

ec ots, ergy OPS ane 2,215,921 36 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies, and on 

Paks ddncbatamiseueds sepeepecubstanecnuss 282,640 05 
Net Ledger Assets............ 
ere Value of Stoc = and Bon eee 929, 473 56 - 
eli babu bi mi uReRD Sebnias Cakebadsehs won 805 16 
Net ‘Deferred and tome yok Premiums.. 699,966 92 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc........ .... 328,785 61 








Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1898..832,218,031 25 
1ABLLITIES: 
Death Claims reported, but 
awaiting proof.............. $1'-9,687 68 
Reserve at 3 —- 4 per cent. 
to Re-insure Risks........ 28,082,979 00 
Surplus on Unreported Poli- 
Te gy ET 80,537 97 
Surplus 346 and 4 per cent. 
eR ae ee ae 3,944,876 60 $32,218,031 25 





New Business of the Year; 

12,770 Policies for........ $33,656,688 00 
Tnonranee Outstanding Dec. 

31,1897; 59,411 nee 


Dah cares sckcadssacesbeoseveces 147,973,567 60 
HARRY F. W President. 
GEORGE K. J OUNSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY C. BROW N, Secretary and Treas. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 





1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all —_ pre Decsavcstcud $1,000,000 $2 
Re-Insurance Reserve................ 1, ‘234.6 65 
Unsettled Losses ana other claims. 1.380 as? r 
Net Surplus.......cccccscccocccesccecs 19 


Total AMWGW. 0.0... cccccccscccccccces rs aay ols ae 86 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = = 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,905 
OFFICERS : 


President. 
resident. 
ING: » Secretary. 


yore ARD, { Ass’ t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica 
o. J. J. McDoNaLp, General Manager. Gro. EF. 
tt Ass't General Manager. 

BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, C — ~ 

Court and Mont gue Strects. C. H. DuTcHER, Se 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


1898. 


THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After ene year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to resent 


this Company, may communicate with the Presi ent, at 
the Home Oftice, 261 Broadway, New York, 


OFFICERS: 






GEORGE H. BURFORD .. President. 
i ndcncaracee ces chesececazesises Secretary. 

A. WHEELWRIGHT........ Assistant Secretary. 
is I aa ba.c6an coscccncceos cenuncese Actuary. 
ARTHUR C. has okeksadd ‘ashier. 
SOM We TUB ccccvcccecssecccecccsced Medical Director. 

orsancn COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMS.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
WEEE die EP EE iccannbesccecsconcmredececaars Builder. 
KE. H. PERKINS, JR. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank 





PUM WT AIITE So acca cece co ¥dse cd cnn cdsaceveds Leather. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Home Office, Newark, ‘N. z 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January ist, 1898. 
ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages............. 
PORE TOCA i6 oo iie'ss oslo a> daeabes : 
Railroad Bonds (Market Value).... 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value)... 
‘Cash in Banks and Office.......... 

U.S. Government Bonds (Market 


pT Se Rs De a Ae ee ; 112,625 00 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued. 281,734 86 
Loans on Bonds.......... PRG aR 220,000 00 
Loans on Policies............ See 155,613 13 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums 

* in course of collection............ 495,783 go 
DOA i 666 BRO Ti SSR OS $23,084,569 72 


LIABILITIES. 
Legal and Special Reserve on Poli- 
oo) ee ae eee 


ey 





Capital and Surplus to Policy- 
holders....... BS ey eee veseeees 5,240,118 36 
All other Liabilities................ 87,778 36 
Total...... ape gs Gewen Ne aoe $23,954,569 7: 


The Prudential offers the best of all that is goua 
in Life Insurance and under the best conditions. 

Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. 
Premiums payable Yearly. 


Amounts, $50,000—$15. 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. 


.. $9,614,109 56 
3,014,644 97 
6,763,823 75 
2,293,608 95 
1,032,625 60 


.oee ... $18,656,673 00 














advance. 











LESLIE D. WARD, 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, 


E. H. HAMILL, 
Medical Director. 
R. L. BURRAGE, 
Associate Medical Director. 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 
Assistant Cashier, 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
Sup’t of Real Estate. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


has unexcelled facilities for transacting a large busi- 
ness, Industrial and Ordinary. 
of risks and care to maintain its members, it has 
been enabled, year after year, to make substantial 


By careful selection 


Judicious investment of funds, careful 


husbanding of resources, and economical manage- 
ment have made for absolute security combined 
with remunerative returns to policy-holders. 


In twenty-two years The Prudential has forged 
its way ahead untilit stands in the front ranks of 
the great life insurance companies of the world. 


Safely entrenched within its impregnable fortress 
of life insurance are the holders of more than 2,700,- 
000 policies. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
EDWARD B. WARD, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Counsei, 
HORACE ALLING, 
Treasurer 
JACOB E. WARD, 
Assistant Counsel, 
JOHN K. GORE, 


Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Cashier. 


Actuary. 
EDWARD GRAY, 
Assistant Secretary 
F, H. JOHNSTON, 
Assistant Actuary 
GEORGE B. SPEER, 
Sup’t Special Ord. Agencies. 


FIVE-YEAR STRIDES IN A CONTINUOUS FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


1877 Assets, $7,371.18 Surplus, $7,114.70 
1882 $392,268.59 $165,035.79 
1887 $1,967,369.13 $487,078.13 
1892 $8,840,853.39 $2,218,441.70 


1897 


$23,984,569.72 


$5,240, | 18.36 


Income, $28,635,80 
$584,593-45 
$3,013,359,97 
$7,888,877.55 


$ ! 5, 580, 764.65 





Insurance in Force, $1,030,655.00 
$15,738,973-00 
$82,639,088.00 

$193,837,282.00 


$363, 1 17,590.00 


7 


APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE FOR INFORMATION OR TO ANY OF THE UNDERMENTIONED BRANCH OFFICES IN NEW YORK CITY 


™, DUTCHER, Gen’! Agent, Mashattan Building, 66 B’way, 





R. WEIS, Supt. 182 Graad St, J.L. COYLE Supt., 644 8th Ave. P, EGENOLF, Supt. 127 4th Ave. 





R. C. ALLEZ, Supt., 147 E, 125thSt. 1, H, BIGELOW, Supt. 2301 3d Av, 





. 
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Old and Young. 


The Song of the Journeyman 
Rhymer. 
BY JOHN LANGDON HEATON, 


I AM a Journeyman Rhymer, and an easy 
trade is mine, 

Dovetailing words together, polishing 
line on line. 

Sometimes | sing of love, in the phrases 
set and old, 

And the loving heart thrills with me, 
but never heart grown cold. 

Or, unwilling, I don the cap of the fool 
and jingle his bells, 

And the facile rhyme finds favor, the 
chorus of laughter swells. 

I sing of birds and flowers, of thesea, of 
the hills of snow, 

For a Rhymer must work at his rhyming; 
his fate hath willed it so. 

But the songs that I long to sing are ever 
beyond my reach; 

The words that I fain would utter elude 
the human speech. 


I’d sing, if I were a Poet, 
One strain of the anthem grand 
That dwells, past art, in the universe 
heart, 
That all might understand. 


With pulse and beat of music 
l’d mimic the joyous wings, 

The spring delight of a bird in flight 
As its wild, free song it sings; 


Or dig tothe heart of one crystal 
Of the billion-bodied snow, 

And tell of the law of God that saw 
And fashioned its fair form so. 


I would sing the song of the ages, 
And catch with listening ears 

The choral vast as the stars swing past, 
The music of the spheres— 


A million years to a measure, 
Uncounted leagues in tune 

Qf faint, fair star past reckoning far, 
Of planet, sun and moon. 


But the music sounds forever, 
And I listen for the strain 

As men have done since Man begun; 
But we listenall in vain. 


There’s the sea, and a man must love it, 
Tho the tale he may not tell 
Of its ebb and flow where strange coasts 
show 
Their coral reef and shell; 


Of the wrecks it hoards for Judgment; 
Of the tears that salt its shore, 
Where women weep by the mocking 
deep 
That kills, and calls for more; 


Of the waves that link and part us; 
O{ their message from the past 
Whose triremed hosts are manned by 
ghosts 
When the shrieking squall spurs fast. 


Supremest task, but hopeless; 
’Twere the Rhymer’s chosen theme 

If his puny pencould picture men 
And the things they do and dream. 


To voice our joy and sorrow; 
In worthy wise to speak 
The pomp of death; of love; of the 
breath 
Of a babe on its mother’s cheek; 


To pierce the awful shadows 
That press us all about, 

And summon hope for souls that grope 
In the limbo-land of doubt— 


Ay, this, if I were a Poet, 
Should tax my subile wit} 

But the fitting word shall die unheard, 
No man may utter it. 


Iam a Journeyman Rhymer, and a gain- 
ful trade is mine. 

Suitable raiment have I, shelter and food 
and wine. 

Much will men pay for laughter; little» 
God wot, for tears 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Let us be gay, my Masters, while Comus 
winks and leers! 

But if sometimes my notes ring false and 
I jar the strings a-wrong 

Bear with me! But for a moment, I 
dream of the Perfect Song. 


New York City. 





Preachin’ at Black Jacks. 


BY SARAH ENDICOTT OBER, 


THERE was to be ‘‘preachin’” at 
Black Jacks. No pulpits gave the an- 
nouncement, for there was not a pulpit 
within fifty miles. No newspaper 
sent out the notice, for newspapers 
were scarcer than pulpits. Electricity 
gave no aid in spreading the news, for 
that was absolutely unknown in the 
whole region. But the word spread 
throughoutthecounty. Jogging mules 
and easy-going horses carried it back 
and forth, and it passed along by 
‘‘word of mouth” until in even the 
lonely cabins on the mountain tops it 
was known that theré was to be 
‘«preachin’ at Black Jacks on the third 
Sunday ” of the present month. 

Black Jacks was not a town; it was 
nota village, or even a post-office; it 
was merely a dilapidated log hut, dig- 
nified by the name of schoolhouse. 
Standing on the banks of a large clear 
spring, it was shaded by a magnificent 
grove of black walnuts, from which it 
derived its name. Where the scholars 
came from to attend the short summer 
session was a mystery. Only one cabin 
was within sight. 
‘‘guich’’ and ‘‘gully,” in vale and 
‘«cove,’’ and scattered along the water- 
courses were many little homes, and 
homes well filled with sturdy lads and 
lasses. 

The third Sunday dawned propi- 
tiously. There was a great bustle of 
preparation in every hut, from the head 
of ‘‘Rastle Fork” to its junction with 
Wild Cat River, ten miles away. It 
was true that clothing that had done 
duty in field or house work, and served 
as night clothes as well, must grace 
this important occasion; but dirt and 
tatters were the prevailing style on 
Rastle Fork. From hidden nooks came 
bits of adornment.  Brassy brooches 
were affixed to every available place, 
huge rings adorned dingy hands; ear- 
rings dangled from ears unacquainted 
with soap and water, and bits of gay 
ribbons flaunted from unexpected spots, 
Dresses were made atter quaint and 
obsolete fashions. Shoulder seams 
came nearly to the elbow, waist-lines 
hadan upward tendency, skirts revealed 
sturdy limbs and bare feet, or else 
coarse, heavy brogans, fashioned clum- 
sily from the stoutest cowhide. But a 
dress reformer would exult in the 
broad chests and waists, in the untram- 
meled, freely moving bodies. 

Discouraged looking  sunbonnets 
drooped disconsolately over withered 
faces, or softly curved around dimpled 
cheeks, ancient shawls draped ample 
bosoms, and dangled ina trailing point 
behind. One important addition to 
the toilet graced every face, no mat- 
ter the dirt beneath, each visage was 
bountifully *‘starched,’’ and a broad 
line of demarcation was visible where 
the dingy neck joined the ghastly face. 

Only one road straggled through 
the county, following the river and the 
fork. Diverging from this were nu- 
merous highways and byways, afford- 
ing passage only for horse or foot pas- 
sengers. But these precarious ways 
were sufficient; for the heavy, clumsy 
wagons used to transport the few 
needed articles of merchandise from the 
** settlements,” were the only vehicles 
ever seen or known in the county, and 
they kept to the road, 


But hidden away in. 


Along these ways came the people, 
converging from every side toward 
Black Jacks. Much - imposed - upon 
horses or mules bore whole families on 
their broad backs. 

Sometimes a loving couple jogged 
amicably along, the lover's face often 
turned toward the one behind him, 
glowing like the heart of a rose from 
the shelter of the gingham sunbonnet. 
But if we followed up all the groups on 
the route to Black Jacks there would 
be scant time to attend tothe ‘‘ preach- 
in’.” 

Preaching was not unknown in this 
region. Once in three months, the 
Rev. Mr. Doolittle held vehemently 
forth, strenuously advocating the sav- 
ing grace of immersion and ‘‘foot- 
washing,’’ and predicting the utter 
damnation of all who did not accept 
these means of salvation; and once in 
three months the Rev. Mr. Thigpen, 
justas vehemently opposed his worthy 
brother,and as strenuously strove to pull 
to pieces all that he had labored to 
build up. All the people gathered im- 
partially to hear each preacher, and 
once in a year or two there was held a 
‘‘big meeting” by one or the other, 
during which all proselytes were gath- 
ered into the respective churches, amid 
great religious excitement and fervor. 
But on this particular Sunday, there 
was an unusual attraction, as_ the 
preacher was a stranger from the 
‘‘settlemints” or ‘‘furrin parts,” as 
the people designated those portions of 
their State that were near the railroads. 

The old schoolhouse early presented 
an animated appearance. Nearly every 
tree and bush became a_hitching-post, 
and the grove soon filled with steeds 
of every description. The men and 
boys gathered in noisy groups about 
the building, but the feminine portion 
of the worshipers entered at once. 

The interior of the schoolhouse was 
most primitive. There were no win- 
glows and no chimney, the door and 
the wide chinks between the logs suffi- 
cing for light and ventilation. The 
puncheon floor was rough and uneven, 
and of a decided down-hill tendency, 
as the log underpinning had rolled away 
from one side of the house. The seats 
were rough slabs with insecure legs, 
rails filched from some neighboring 
fence and propped up on piles of stones. 
A strict division ef sexes was main- 
tained. It would have been an act of 
the most flagrant impropriety fer a 
woman to venture upon the side of the 
house reserved for the men. 

Nearly every woman had her baby, 
and every man his dog; so the waiting 
time was not monotonous or without 
some liveliness. Much gossip was in- 
dulged in, both inside the house and 
out; and there were several interest- 
ing little skirmishes to take up the 
time. For was there not a deadly teud 
between the McCoys and the Cahoons? 
and tho the ‘‘church” was neutral 
ground where all conflicts were tacitly 
laid aside, yet much could be expressed 
by look or gesture. Thissubdued war- 
fare bid fair to become an open fight 
had not the arrival of the preacher 
caused a cessation of hostilities. 

He rode up to the house on a large 
jet-black horse, which even in this 
country, noted for fine horses, was un- 
rivaled. Several men came forward to 
greet him, and assist him to dismount; 
but he vouchsafed them only a curt nod 
and brief greeting, and, after tethering 
his horse, strode into the house. A 
hush fell upon the assembly as his tall 
gaunt form strode up the rude aisle. 
Suddenly wheeling, he faced his audi- 
ence, silently searching each face with 
burning eyes as tho ascertaining what 
material he had to deal with, 
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He was a strange-looking man. That 
tall, drooping form, crowned with a 
massive head of striking proportions; 
long hair of raven blackness streamed 
back from his face, and fell upon his 
shoulders. His face was of unearthly 
pallor. Under overhanging, bushy 
brows glowed somber eyes like fiery 
coals. A large, prominent nose over- 
shadowed a mouth-line straight and 
firm that, together with his square jaw, 
combined to tell of an indomitable will. 
The light from the door shone full upon 
him, making this strong, strange face 
stand out clearly against the dusky 
background. 

After scanning each face until every 
soul seemed to lie naked and open be- 
neath those burning eyes, the preacher 
sank down upon the splint-bottomed 
chair that servedas pulpit-furnishings. 
Throwing back his head, he gazed ab- 
stractedly up into the black cobweb- 
hung rafters overhead. A great still- 
ness fell upon the audience, broken 
only by the uneasy nestling of some 
child or the whimper of some frightened 
babe. 

Usually the chatter and gossip of: the 
women and girls continued until the 
service was well begun, while the out- 
siders kept up their profanity and con- 
versation untilthe sermon was well un- 
der way, before they condescended to 
enter thehouse. But this strange still- 
ness soon attracted the attention of the 
crowd without, and they gathered 
closely about the door. One by one, 
as tho impelled by some mystic attrac- 
tion, they slipped inside, and took their 
places with as little noise as possible. 

Sull the preacher sat motionless, his 
rapt gaze seeming to penetrate the roof 
into the very heavens. The murmur 
of the wind inthe branches, the flash 
and gurgle of the brook, the low of 
distant cattle, even the hum of the in- 
sect sporting in the sunlight before the 
door, could be plainly heard in this 
strange and awesome silence. 

Suddenly, without warning, that 
straight mouth-line relaxed; the mass- 
ive chin dropped, and from the cavern- 
ous depths thus revealed came the wild 
notes of a familiar hymn. The audi- 
ence was too much awed and startled 
to join in the singing, and not until the 
last verse was reached did their voices 
swell the stentorian tones that filled 
the house. 

“ Father’s got er home—home—home! 

Father’s got er ho-um—sweet ho-um ! 
Father’s got er home—-sweet home! 


Oh I want ter jine ther angels! 
Beautitul home! 


‘* Beautiful home—home—home! 
Beautiful ho-um—sweet ho-um! 
Beautiful home, sweet home! 
Oh I want ter jine ther angels! 

Beautiful home! 


‘** Mother’s got er home—home—home! 
Mother’s got er ho-um—-sweet ho-um ! 
Mother’s got er home--sweet home! 

Oh | want ter jine ther angels! 
Beautiful home!”’ 
Then ‘‘ brothers,’’ ‘‘sisters,” ‘‘neigh- 
bors’’ and ‘‘mourners,” were all de- 
clared to have 


** A ho-um—sweet ho-um!”’ 


No pen can describe the wild minor 
strain, with its unearthly rises, and 
mournful falls and peculiar pathetic 
reiterations; but it was in the last 
verse that all the pathos and intensity 
of feeling was thrown. 

‘“Sinner’ s lost er home—home—home! 

Sinner’s lost er ho-um—sweet ho-um ! 
Sinner’s lost er home—sweet home! 


Oh they never jine ther angels! 
Beautiful home!”’ 


Before the last wailing note had died 
away the preacher was on his feet, and, 
with uplifted face and wild gestures, 
poured forth an impassioned prayer, 
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Incoherent, but full of burning elo- 
quence, it carried the listeners with it 
into a state of tense excitement. Its 
close found them ready to join witha 
will in the following hymn: 
‘* Bow, father, bow, 
And embrace religion now, 
Let this warfare be ended, 
Hallelu! Hallelujah! 
Let this warfare be ended? 
Hallelu! 


‘* Religion’s not to buy, 
You can have it if you try, 
Let this warfare be ended, 
Hallelu! Hallelujah! 
Let this warfare be ended, 
Hallelu !”’ 
On through the succeeding verses, 
the different relatives were exhorted to 
* Bow, 
And embrace religion now! 
Let this warfare be ended, 
Halleiu !”’ 


The walls rang with the refrain. 
Clapping hands and stamping feet kept 
time, making a deep undercurrent of 
sound that buoyed up the song. — 
Bodies swayed back and forth in uni- 
son, and the whole audience was fast 
approaching the ecstatic state which 
they designated as ‘‘ happy.”’ 

As soon as this song had ended, 

_the preacher shot once more from his 
chair, unfolding like a telescope to his 
full hight. Again he scanned the peo- 
ple, until the gaze of the most harden- 
ed ruffian fell before him. Then he be- 
gan, in a deep, solemn tone: 

‘‘ Brethren an’ sistereen, you behold 
before you jess er pore worm of ther 
dust; jess er pore mortial like your- 
selves; jess er man with like passions 
sich as you, ah! This yere coat has 
never breshed erginst college walls, ah! 
The onliest skule thet I hev ever stud- 
ied in hez ben the skule of natur, ah! 
Ther onliest books thet I have ever 
larned in has ben ther old Webster’s 
blue-backed an’ ther Bible, ah! What 
all I have ever larned has ben at ther 
tail of ther plow, so ter speak, ah! But 
ther blind must lead ther blind, ah! an’ 
ther wayfarin’ man, tho er fule, cayn’t 
air tharin, ah! You'll find my text 
sumwhar’s in ther Bible, ah! ef you 
dun looks fer hit in ther right place, 
ah! An’ these be ther words of my 
text, ab! ‘Ther day of ther Lord will 
cum like er thief in ther night, ah! 
An’ the heavens will go off with er 
great noise, ah! an’ ther ailaments will 
melt with er fever heat, ah! An’ ther 
hull airth an’ ther works tharin shall be 
bu’nt up, ah! An’ whar will be ther 
pore sinner then? ah!’ 

‘‘ Brethren an’ sistereen, ah! hit’s er 
grand thing ter dispound ther Word of 
Gohd, ah! A heap of folks don’t know 
what them ailaments be, ah! An’ I’ll 
dun tell yer now, ah! Ther ailaments 
air. ther eternal imposition of things, 
ah! Ther things thet ther things 
themselves be made out of, ah! You 
take ther air, ah!—ther air thet’s all 
about yer, thet yer er breathin’ in an’ 
er breathin’ out, ah! an’ never givin’ 
hit er thought, ah! What be ther aila- 
mints of ther air? ah!” 

Just here came a most effective 
pause; and then this solemn question 
was put forth, the speaker’s long, thin 
finger pointing it full at his hearers: 

‘*What’s in ther air? ah!’’ 

A seatful of small boys nestled un- 
easily; they looked up with fright- 
ened faces, fully expecting to see some 
strange creature hovering over them. 
It was an unlucky movement. The 
three-sided fence-rail upon which they 
sat slipped off its unsteady support; 
and when the speaker propounded his 
question again, ‘* What’s in ther air? 
ah!’’ a score of bare, dirty feet were 
waving frantically in the air, as if in 
direct answer to it, Such an incident 

would have upset the gravity of any 
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other congrégation; but this was a 
usual occurrence, and not a ghost of a 
smile appeared, while the tangled snarl 
of humanity disentangled itself and re- 
adjusted its seat, and once more pre- 
sented a row of earnest, frightened 
faces to the preacher. In nowise dis- 
concerted by the interruption, when 
order was again restored, he repeated 
his question yet the third time. 

«Brethren and sistereen, ah! If you- 
uns dun knowed what all was in ther 
air, ah! what er deestructive ailamint, 
ah! what er mighty power, ah! yer'd 
be feared an’ skeered ter draw ernuther’ 
long breath as long as yer live, ah! Oh, 
what ail isin ther air? ah!’ 

Another pause; then he condescend- 
ed to inform his curious audience: 

‘*OXYGEN!” 

The largest capitals could not con- 


* vey the terrible emphasis put upon that 


word. It carried terror to the hearts 
of the hearers. They looked at one 
another with pallid faces and_ bated 
breath, and glanced uneasily about 
them. 

‘*Yaas, OXYGEN! ah! Ther air is 
plumb full of hit; six-sevenths of hit is 
clare oxygen. An’ oxygen is er mighty 
bad ailamint. Ef you was ter git too 
much oxygen inter yer lungs they'd all 
bellus up, an’ ther last eend of thet 
man would be wust than ther fust. 

‘‘But, brethren an’ sistereen, ah! 
I’ve gut wuss ter tell yer yit, ah! Ther 
air is full of er mighty bad ailamint, 
ah! But ther amer wuss ailamint in 
ther water, ah! an’ thet’s er heap sight 
wuss then oxygen, ah! 

‘«What’s in ther water? ah! 

“In ther rain thet cometh down 
from heaven, ah! an’ waterest ther 
airth, ah! In thet thar big spring, ah, 
thet luks so clar an’ pure, ah! In ther 
runs an’ ther branches, ah! In ther 
cricks an’ ther rivers, ah! In Rastle 
Fork hitself, ah! What's in ther 
water? ah! ; 

‘If you-uns done knowed what es 
deestructive ailamint was in ther 
water, ah! yer na’ar dare ter drink er- 
nuther drap, ah! but would live on 
coffee an’ whisky, like I doos, ah! 
What’s in ther water? ah! 

‘Hit hain’t dirt only, ah! We kin 
stomach ¢Het, Hit hain’t ther fishes, 
ah! We kineatthem. Hit hain’t ther 
snakes an’ ther reptiles, eh! We kin 
put up with them all. Hit’s er heap 
sight wuss than they all put together. 
Hit’s wuss than pizen, ah! 

‘« Brethren an’ sistereen, ah! What’s 
in ther water? ah!’’ 

Another awful pause; then came the 
dread announcement. 

‘“* HYDROGEN!”’ 

The terror of the people was now 
pitiful. To discover that their world 
was so full of ‘‘ deestructive ailamints,” 
to have their surroundings revealed 
unto them as dangerous and deadly 
was terrible. But the preacher had 
greater revelations in store. Againhis 
pitiless question burst like a bomb upon 
them. 

‘«What’s in ther airth?”’ 

Horrors! was the solid ground also 
full of ‘‘ailamints’’? were they to be 
left without a refuge—without a re- 
source? Breathless they waited fur- 
ther developments. 

‘‘ Brethren an’ sistereen, ab! oxygen 
and hydrogen air powerful bad ailamints; 
but thar’s wuss in ther airth. Still, 
thar’s more ter foller. Ther solid 
ground, ther leetle stuns, ther rocks, 
ther crags, ther mountings, the hull 
airth hez gut er wuss ailamint than 
airy one of ther tothers. Hit’s plumb 


full of hit; nine-tenths of ther hull 
airth is that thar ailamint, 

‘« Brethren an’ sistereen, ah! If you- 
uns was ter know what all ther airth 


hez in hit, yer’d be plumb possessed to 
git out of hit. For ther airth an’ ther 
works thereof shall be burnt up, an’ 
ther ailamints shall melt with a fever 
heat; an’ ther last eend of that man 
shall be wust than ther fust. Oh, 
whar'll ther pore sinner be then? ah! 
—whar’ll the pore sinner be then?" 

‘«Hit’s er bilin’, hit’s er workin’ now, 
ah! Hit’s jess er workin’ like er yeast- 
pot, ah! Hit’s plumb dangerous ter 
plow the ground, ah! Hit’s risky 
ter pick in ther mines, ah! Hit’s 
as much as your life is wuth ter chop 
down the trees, ah! fer yer don’t know 
when that thar ailamint -will go off, 
ah! An’ ther hull airth an’ ther works 
therein ‘ll be burnt up, ah! An’ 
ther heavens ‘ll go off with a greit 
noise. Ah! An’ whar’ll ther pore 
sinner be then, ah!: Ther last eend 
of that man ’ll be wust than ther fust, 
ah! 

Groans, moans and smothered sobs 
now filled the pause that followed, and 
shrieks burst from’ some terrified 
women, when the sclemn question was 
hurled at them. 

“* What's in ther airth?” 

‘« NITROGEN!” 

Swaying back and forth, his eyes 
lighted with a strange glow, he poured 
forth in a high, shrill monotone his 
fantastic utterances, 

The audience swayed in unison with 
him. The tumult increased. The 
muffled roar of subdued emotion rose 
involume and power. Here and there 
women sprang in the air, clapping their 
hands and shrieking in frenzy. Strong 
men writhed in agony, and groaned 
and cried hoarsely aloud. Children 
screamed and wailed in terror. A ver- 
itable pandemonium ensued, while 
above it all still rose the hoarse, con- 
tinuous monotone of the preacher: 

**Oh where, ah! will ther pore sin- 
ner, ah! be? ah! When ther day of 
ther Lord, ah! comes on us like er 
thief, ah! all unbeknownst, ah! in ther 
night, ah! oh where, ah! will ther pore 
sinner ah! be then? ah! Fer ther air, 
ah! ther ailamints ah! of ther air, ah! 
an that air, ah! ther ailamints, ah! of 
ther water, ah! an’ ther air, ah! ther 
ailamints ah! of ther airth, ah! an’ 
they'll all, ah! come slam up tergether, 
ah! an go off with er great noise, ah! 
An whar’|l bether pore sinner then? ah! 
Fer ther oxygen, ah! an’ ther hydrogen, 
ah! an’ ther nitrogen, ah! will all com- 
bust together, ah! andthe heavens will 
all go off with er great noise, ah! An 
whar’ il the pore sinner be then? ah!” 

There was a great revival at Black 
Jack’s that day. All through the after- 
noon and late into the night the tumult 
of excitement raged. The ‘‘mo’aners’ 
bench’’ was crowded with a mob of 
frightened, frenzied beings, crying for 
mercy, wallowing on the rough floor in 
paroxysms of fear. Over one hundred 
souls ‘‘got religion’ that night, and 
the next Cay were baptized and taken 
into the church, 

And yet the Gospel of our Savior is 
a Gospel of peace. 


Beverty, Mass. 


Our Flag’s Victory. 


BY E, S, TRAYMORE, 








Ir was at , a famous school for 
boys, in Canada. The battle had been 
an exciting one, and we Yankees had 
lost the day. Our ranks had been 
weakened by the loss of ten of our 
United States boys, who, to our great 
surprise, had been captured as prisoners 
of war; and as our other comrades 
were away with their parents and 
friends in Toronto, Quebec, and other 
cities, during these midwinter holidays, 
we five boys that remained free, were 
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but a handful With which to conquer 
the enemy—a garrison of fifteen sturdy 
young Canadians. 

The fort that had been the object of 
our war, was a strongly built ice-block 
and snow-beaten structure, built afresh 
each winter, when, for weeks, the snow 
lies upon the ground four and _ five feet 
deep. This fort was ever the good- 
natured bone of contention between the 
students, and after the skirmishes that 
frequently took place, it belonged suc- 
cessively to the conquerors, they were 
krench, Americans, English or Cana- 
dians. ; 

It so chanced, this particular vaca- 
tion, that we Americans that remained 
at the school during the holidays, were 
even in number with the Canadians, 
and our battle had been a gallant one; 
nevertheless, when we had retired with 
bruised and stinging faces (for snow- 
balls make painful weapons, especially 
in Canada, that coldest of countries), 
and had called the roll, ten of our com- 
rades were held fast within the guara- 
house of the fort. Worst of all, our 
standard —our American flag was 
gone. 

‘*Traymore,’’ ordered our captain, 
‘forward with the flag of truce, and 
inquire terms for return of prisoners,’’ 

Fastening my large white silk hand- 
kerchief to a staff, and holding it aloft, 
I advanced slowly toward the fort. 

««Halt!’’ cried a voice. 

I obeyed, and then from the sally- 
port issued a boy carrying a duplicate 
of my white signal. I gave my message, 
and he retired, leaving me standing 
motionless. Presently he returned, 
bearing this reply: 

‘*The American flag must wave 
above these walls before the prisoners 
will be released.’’ 

He saluted, then ceremoniously re- 
tired, and I returned to my comrades. 

Our captain received the message in 
silence, and consternation fell upon our 
crippled ranks. At that moment the 
gong sounded, and the order to dis- 
perse was given. 

Out from the fort came the conquer- 
ors, closely guarding their prisoners, 
and by their right as victors passed 
first into the lavatory to prepare for 
dinner. We followed, decidedly cast: 
down by the fickle fortunes of war, 
and inwardly racking our brains for a 
way to solve the difficulty. Our flag 
was in their hands, and where or how 
we were to get another we did not 
know. They were nfteen fellows, big 
and brawny, to our five; and then, too, 
they held the fort, while we, to speak 
literally, were out in the cold. 

Our conquerors took their prisoners 
to the lower end of the great dining- 
room, making some confusion by so 
doing (a circumstance that was over- 
looked by the master in charge, as the 
strict school discipline was relaxed 
during vacations), and we had the 
pleasure of sitting apart—a crest-fallen 
five! 

Now, althothe natural rivalry of nations 
sometimes showed out a little among 
the students, it was, with great wisdom, 
placed wholly,aside among the masters 
and instructors, and any outbreak was 
quickly checked; nevertheless, one of 
our instructors, a born Yankee, and a 
great favorite with the entire school, 
felt quite keenly, I thought I could de- 
tect, this somewhat humiliating situa- 
tion. Indeed, I was certain that there 
was a little gritting of his teeth that 
noon when he took his place at the 
head of our table. 

The meal passed in its usual way, 
however, quietly enough after the first 
natural ebullition of victory had passed, 
and, with the exceptiun of the sight of 
our ten empty chairs, no one would 
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have suspected the cause of our cha- 
grin. 

As we passed from the dining-room 
into the corridor, Professor Raymond 
spoke in alow tone to our captain, Paul 
Bruce. It was but a word or two; but 
the captain’s glance of gratitude to- 
ward the friendly teacher was more 
than significant. It was but a flash, 
but, that something of moment had 
passed, was evident. A signal to us 
boys from Bruce, made us quietly fol- 
low him to his room, and there we 
soon learned what had passed. 

«« See here, fellows,’’ began Bruce, as 
he carefully shut his door. ‘‘Do you 
know what Professor Raymond has 
done for us? He’s offered to lend us 
his splendid silk flag! That gives us 

. the best start we could have. He’s not 

going against orders by letting us have 
that, you know. He is not the man to 
sneak rules, even to help us|) That 
will be all right; and we're going to 
take it. Now comes the tug. We've 
got a flag—that’s sure; and now, we 
five fellows are gozng to get that fort at 
daybreak to-morrow.”’ 

A wondering silence fell upon our 
little group; but Bruce stepped quietly 
to the window and glanced out into 
the darkness. Then he raised the 
sash. We watched him curiously, for 
our captain was a fellow with a level 
head. Presently he drew back and 
closed the window. 

‘*The wind will be all right,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if it keeps like this till day- 
break. So brace up, fellows. They 
say that our flag must float above their 
walls! Very weil. It shall be there at 
dawn,” 

The Canadian boys, accustomed to 
the rigors of their winter climate, 
thought nothing of sleeping that night 
in the fort, in order to guard itand their 
prisoners the better; for they feared 
strategy upon our part, should they per- 
mit the captives to return, under pa- 
role, to their dormitory beds. 

Having obtained permission to do so, 
they proceeded to make themselves 
comfortable for their night’s encamp- 
ment by arranging quite respectable 
couches out of fagots and fir-boughs, 
A grand fire was built within the walls 
of the fort; and then, all snugly 
wrapped in their enormous fur coats, 
neither captors nor prisoners had any 
reasonable cause for complaint. Two 
of the fellows were placed upon guard; 
and thus the night, cold and clear, 
wore on. 

Meanwhile we boys from the States 
had not been idle. There had not been 
much sleep for us, for we had had work 
to do. 

About an hour before daybreak five 
fur-clad figures might have been seen 
stealthily creeping out from the side 
entrance of our great somber dormi- 
tory. They carried a tall and mysteri- 
ous object with the greatest care, and 
quickly disappeared back of the build- 
ings, away from any possible observa- 
tion from the fort itself. The wind 
blew steadily from the north, and every- 
thing promised to bring success to the 
five badly beaten boys, who were loyal- 
ly determined to release their ten com- 
rades—all unlucky, altho fair and 
square prisoners of war. 

An hour later, one of the guards at 
the fort, glanced upward at the sky. 
The first rosy tints of dawn were faintly 
flushing the pale gray clouds. He 
fancied that he saw, far above his head 
in the dim and uncertain light, the in- 
distinct outline of some gigantic bird, 
while, much nearer—not over fifty 
yards above the fort—a second mysteri- 
ous shape appeared in mid-air. 

Bert Allerton rubbed his eyes care- 
fully and looked again, Yes; the great 
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birds were surely there! One far above 
the other. Eagles, perhaps? What? 
in midwinter? Absurd! A low whistle 
called his comrade to his side, and to- 
gether the two boys eagerly watched 
the curious sight. 

Fast approaching day soon cleared 
away the haze of early morn; and at 
last, just peeping over the tops of the 
distant snow-clad hills, appeared the 
golden rays of the rising sun. 

Instantly there came a change. A 
movement agitated that which seemed 
to be the wings of the lower bird; and 
then, just as the now thoroughly as- 
tonished guard raised a loud cry of 
alarm that brought instantly to the 
spot all the suddenly awakened occu- 
pants of the fort—both captors and 
captives—there flashed from the sky 
a magnificent American flag. 

Not fifty yards above, suspended (no 
one of the speechless fort-holders could 
tell how), in so skilful a manner that 
the simple beauty of the design—the 
stars and stripes, and the rich colorings 
of red, white and blue, stocd out sharp- 
ly defined against the heavens, as the 
brilliant light, from the now risen sun, 
shone full upon its shimmering silken 
folds. Quivering gently in the breeze, 
apparently without support, yet held 
stedfast in its position, there it floated 
—a truly gallant sight, in memory of 
which my heart beats quickly even at 
the present day! 

True enough; dawn had come, and 
the Stars and Stripes were there. The 
American flag waved above the fort! 
We had complied with the terms of re- 
lease, and the ten prisoners were law- 
fully ours. 

A few moments—for all inside the 
fort were lost in wonder at the ingenui- 
ty of the Yankees—and then, in re- 
sponse to our loud summons, the en- 
trance to the fort was thrown open, and 
our comrades were passed over to us. 

‘‘ Off with coats!” shouted our cap- 
tain, hoarsely, the instant that the cer- 
emonies were over, and we were at lib- 
erty honorably to reopen the siege. 
‘* Storm the fort! Forward!’’ 

This was the signal that ushered in 
the wildest snow-battle that I have 
ever witnessed. Furs were tossed to 
one side, and armed with the hardest 
balls we could hastily press into shape, 
and uttering yells that would have put 
the Comanches to the blush, we fifteen 
boys flung ourselves so desperately into 
the spirit of war that the Canadians, 
bewildered at the sudden and unex- 
pected onslaught, could at first offer 
only a weak resistance. Presently, 
however, they recovered their natural 
fighting ability, and the struggle was a 
noble one. With ‘Old Glory’’ wa- 
ving above our heads, ten minutes de- 
cided the day, and the fort was ours! 
Twelve prisoners bit the dust—that is 
the snow—and three escaped; but the 
tide had turned, and the fight and the 
fort were ours! 

At last, fairly in full possession, we 
began the work of drawing in the long 
line that had held the light but strong 
kite which, all this while, had kept our 
flag so mysteriously suspended in mid- 
air. It washigh time, for the wind had 
lessened, and both kite and flag were 
threatening an ignominious descent, 
now that their work was over. 

All who had not been in the secret 
crowded about our captain, to listen 
eagerly to his good-natured explana- 
tion, as yard after yard of the line was 
drawn in. 

‘*This long line, you see,’’ he said; 
‘‘holds thekite. We first sent that up, 
when we were quite a distance away 
from the fort. The wind blew just 
right, which made it easier. 
go up out of sight, then we drew it 


We let it- 


in about a hundred yards, walking to- 
ward the fort all the time. We had 
rigged up the flag, with three brass 
rings sewed intothe back edge, this 
way—one in the middle, one at the top, 
and the third at the bottom, or lower 
edge. We strung the kite-line through 
these. Then, we tied the upper ring 
to the kite-line with a string that would 
break easily, .and folded the flag as 
small as possible; flat, like pleats, and 
tied a strong thread around it all, after 
fastening a good strong cord to the 
outer edge or loose end of the flag, to 
pull by, aftera while. About fifty yards 
below the flag we made a big knot, so 
large that the rings could not drop 
over it. Then we let the kite go up high 
once more, carrying the flag likea small 
bundle upon its line. When we were 
ready, I pulled the separate cord that 
was fastened to the outer edge of the 
folded flag, and the jerk broke the 
thread which bound it all together. 
The weak string that held the upper 
ring to the kite-line, broke too, of 
course. See? Then, as the breeze fill- 
ed her out, down the kite-cord she slid, 
with a whiz! When she struck the 
knot, she stopped, and there she was, 
right where we wished her to be.” 

_ ‘But what kept the flag so straight ?” 
asked Bert, who, altho a_ prisoner, 
stood listening intently. 

‘Oh, we sewed a stiff wire along the 
back edge, where the rings were fasten- 
ed; that kept it from sagging or doub- 
ling up,” explained Bruce. 

‘«T see,”’ replied Bert. ‘‘ Well, it was 
a fair deal, any way; we all admit 
that.”’ 


West Haven, Conn. 


The Admiral’s Flag Raising. 
BY CAROLINE HENDERSON WADHAMS. 


THE war-ships of the Pacific Squadron 
were riding at anchor in the harbor of 
Port Angeles, Wash. Admiral Beards- 
lee, in command of the fleet which had 
assembled for the summer’s drills, had 
rented a cottage on the bluff overlook- 
ing the bay and was settling his wife 
for two months’ housekeeping. 

Of course, the whole neighborhood 
was agog with the business, but, above 
all, the boys, rid of school in midsum- 
mer, wereever on hand to see and note 
everything going on. 

They already knew that the Admiral 
was a great fisherman; that he had 
caught in a lake near the town the 
biggest and rarest trout, had even dis- 
covered a new species called by his 
name. They also knew Mrs. Beardslee 
to be a judge of jellies, jams, preserves 
and cake; for they had tasted the same 
at her cottage. 

What wonder that there was alwaysa 
boy somewhere in sight, either dodging 
you as you went in at the gate, or lying 
on the grass, looking up at the sky 
and dreaming his dreams—such dreams 
as only boys dream of ships and guns, 
with the Stars and Stripes floating over 
all. 

The last touch to the house had been 
the purchase of some hens with broods 
and the building of a chicken-coop. 
The Admiral was in the grounds in- 
specting—for you know an admiral 
will have everything ship-shape—when 
the boys who had gathered in force 
approached him and one said, pointing 
to a stick nailed to the corner ofa 
small house just over the fence: ‘* Ad- 
miral, will you put a flag for us on my 
flag-pole ?”’ 

The Admiral looked at the ‘stick, 
shook his head slowly, and replied: 
‘No, Icannot do that. But I'll tell 
you what I will do; it you boys will 
get a good flag-pole I’ll set it up for 
you and furnish the flag.”’ 
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Within a week a slender, shapely 
tree lay on the ground quite near the 
Admiral’s gate. Astride of it sat a 
fine lad, with a knife which he grasped 
firmly by its two handles and passed 
swiftly to and fro along the surface. 
People said: ‘‘What can the boys be 
about?” But the boys had their secret, 
and they kept it. 

One fine bright morning, when Mrs. 
Beardslee sat in her little parlor chat- 
ting with a friend, ‘‘ Taka,” the Jap- 
anese steward, entered the room with 
a quick step, approached her, and said, 
in a tone suppressed with excitement: 
«« All weady hois’ flag.”’ 

At once Mrs. Beardslee arose, her 
face animated, her eye kindled, and, 
turning to her friend, mystified her by 
saying: ‘‘Come, and put on your hat, 
I shall put on one of the Admiral’s,’’ 
placing on her head a soft gray felt, 
which lay at hand. Both Iadies stepped 
into the small yard at the rear of the 
cottage. 

There stood a dozen boys, ranging 
from eight to twelve years old. The 
Admiral, who was unavoidably absent, 
had been as good as his word. The 
flag was there, and the carpenter with 
his gang from the Flagship had al- 
ready raised the pole—as fine a pole as 
you ever saw, the boys had done their 
part so well. It was firmly planted in 
the ground, and securely stayed with 
strong ropes, called, in sea language, 
guys. 

The carpenter saluted Mrs. Beardslee 
and reported ‘‘All ready, madam.” 
With another touch of the cap, he 
said: ‘‘I promised the boys that the 
one who could tell the number of stars 
in the flag should have the honor of 
hoisting it; but they all know, so they 
must all have a hand init. I’ve made 
a list of their names for the Admiral.’’ 

‘Very well,” she replied. 

The eyes of the boys were intent upon 
her. Turning to them, she said, im- 
pressively: ‘‘ Boys, take off your caps; 
never hoist the flag with the head cov- 
ered. ‘‘Mrs. W. and I., you see, take 
off ours.’’ Suiting the action to the 
word, both ladies stood, hat in hand. 

At once every cap was on the ground 
and every boy’s hand again grasped the 
halliards. At a nod from Mrs, Beards- 
lee the carpenter called out, lustily: 
‘* Hoist away !’’ 

How the boys pulled, and how that 
flag flew tothe top of the pole, every 
bare head turned aloft and every eye 
straining after it! Then grandly it 
floated; hands relaxed and _ faces 
beamed. 

The names of the boys were com- 
municated to the Admiral at once on 
his return, and that evening he and 
Mrs. Beardslee gave them a receptidn. 
There were many good things to eat and 
many fine words spoken, both lasting 
memories for the boys. 

Day after day, according to the Ad- 
miral’s orders, when the flag on the 
Flagship was run up at eight o'clock in 
the morning or lowered at sunset, so 
was the flag on the pole beside the cot- 
tage raised and lowered by the boys, 
caps off. 


New Orveans, La. 





Pebbles. 


THE RvuLE.—7%he Able Editor (ironic- 
ally): ‘‘Is this poetry?’ Contributor: 
‘« Didn’t I begin each line with a capital 
letter?”’"—Boston Traveller. 


...‘‘We are getting up a Klondike 
club.” ‘*When do you go?” ‘ We are 
not going at all; we are organizing to 
keep one another from going.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


...-Dangers of Small Talk.—‘‘ I had a 
narrow escape last night.”” ‘‘ What was 
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it?” ‘*I asked Miss Zoozelbarun if she 
favored annexation, and she thought I 
was proposing to her.’’-—Chicago Record. 


..Another Chinese Complication.— 
Brown (reading the news from China): 
‘* How would you pronounce this name ?”’ 
Jones: ‘‘ Liao-Tung? I guess you don’t 
pronounce that—you yodel it.’’-—Puck. 


.. Leading Tragic Man: ‘‘ Did you see 
how I paralyzed tbe audience in the 
death scene? They were crying all over 


the house !” Stage Manager: ‘‘ Yes; they 
knew you weren’t really dead.’”’—77t- 
Bits. 


.-Two Points of View.—Diggs- 
‘*Senator Poser seems to be a man of 
very broad views.’ Biggs: ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed; I don’t believe it is possible to 
bring up a question that he can’t strad- 
dle.’’—Chtcage News. 


..“ T-remembet your wife as sucha 
dainty and pretty little thing, Humly; 
and yet they tell me she has turned out 
a fine cook.’’ ‘‘ Turned out a fine cook ? 
She has turned out half a dozen of them 
within the last three weeks.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

.-As the Deputies were coming out 
from the session the day after the great 
tumult Gavroche asks Polyte: ‘‘ Have 
they been fighting to-day?’ ‘No.’ 
‘What shirkers they are! They can’t 
work two days in succession!’’—Figaro. 


. Lndignant Citizen: ‘‘ Say! Your boy 
threw a stone at me just now and barely 
missed me.’’ Mr. Grogan: ‘‘ Yez say he 
missed ye?’ IJndignant Citizen: ‘‘ That's 
what I understood myself to remark.”’ 


Mr. Grogan: ‘‘ It was not my b’y.’’—/n- 
dianapolis Journal. 
..Varying Circumstances. — ‘‘ Did 


you ever go to school?’ inquired the 
lady of the old colored man who was ap- 
plying for employment. ‘‘ Not much, 
ma’am.’’ ‘*‘How high can you count?” 
‘“*Hit all depen’s, ma’am. Ef it’s chil- 
dern, I kin count ’leven; but ef it’s dol- 
lars, I mos’ giner’ly has ter stick right 
down ter fractions.” — Washington Star. 


. Mrs. Smilax: ‘‘ Henry, I really be- 
lieve Freddy is going to be a doctor 
when he grows up. I heard him tell 
Mary that she must be careful of her 
health, and that pie was considered hurt- 
ful.” Mr. Smilax: ‘It looks to me as 
tho he is more likely to becomea lawyer. 
I noticed that he had two pieces of pie 
at supper last evening.’”’—Boston Trans- 


cript. 

...‘‘I know,”’ said the candidate for 
the small office to the veteran, ‘‘that 
you wouldn’t sell your vote.’’ ‘‘No, 


suh, I wouldn’t!" ‘* That you can’t be 
bribed ?’”’ ‘‘Now you talkin’, suh!’’ 
‘* But suppose I should make you a pres- 
ent of ten dollars—what would you 
think?’’ The voter looked thoughtful, 
then said: ‘‘ Well, Marse Jim, jedgin’ by 
yo’ pas’ record, I’d either think you’d 
done los’ yo’ min’ or else you’s in de 
counterfeitin’ business!”—A¢lanta Consti- 
tution. 


....A worthy woman from the West, | 


who has been spending the winter in 
Washington, recently went to a ball. 
‘‘Who is that lady over there in the 
corner now, with the low-necked dress 
on?’ she inquired of her chaperon. ‘‘It 
is the wife of one of the Ministers here,” 
her friend explained. ‘‘ Youdon’tsay?”’ 
was the surprised response. ‘‘ Yes; 
there’s nothing unusual in that.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
well,’’ said the visitor, curiously, ‘‘it’sa 
mighty queer place for a preacher’s wife, 
now, ain’t it ?’—New York Tribune. 


..A certain German, determined to 
give up his nationality and language, dis- 
continued his subscription to his German 
paper by sending the following to the 
editor: 

“Der is no Jus for Ju to sent mir mein 
pepper wnni longer as Ei want to forgess 
mein Dutch as schnell as possibel und want 
to ketsch up mit mein english nebers. So 
Ei sent zwei Dollar und ein halb for das 
letz Jier end Ju no sent me mein pepper if 
Ju plies. Ent Juno komm to mein Haus to 
colleck, as mein Hund will beiss Ju wetter 
Ju will spreck to him or not, Kenn Ju dat 
enderstent ?” 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during February the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—“ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

SECOND PrizeE.—‘‘Sara Crewe, Little 
Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories.”’ 

THIRD PrizE.—‘* Two Little Pilgrims 
Progress.’ 

FourTH Prize.—‘‘ Piccino, and Other 
Child Stories.”’ 

All four of these books are by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and are beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated. 

Answers will be printed- two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows. 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘Silas Marner,” by 
George Eliot. 


HIDDEN ARTISANS. 


‘“‘The green sunbonnet is mine, Ralph,” 
said Mrs. Plumb. ‘Errors in taste, we 
aver, are overlooked in the mountains, and 
the knowledge of the way I tan nerves me 
to wear it.”’ 

‘““You are well dressed,’’ said her son, 
gallantly, ‘‘ from bonnet to shoe—make rue- 
ful faces tho you will. But excuse me— 
Erma’s on her burro, and I want to fix her 
saddle right.” 

“Let us join Erma,’’ said Mrs. Plumb, 
and she rode on, calling back to the hired 
man, “‘ Lock up the silver, Smith.”’ 

Ralph suggested that they should lock 
Smith up also, to prevent him from leaving 
the farm. ‘‘Errands must be done, of 
course,”’ he said, ‘‘and he may take a sail, 
or spend some time at the mill. Erastus 
Brown is such a friend of his. When he is 
in town he will not shun terrapin stew, and 
when he is here he will do nothing but eat 
fruit and bake rusks.”’ 

Mrs. Plumb unstrapped her canteen and 
fingered the tin nervously. ‘I might get 
John Cobb, but does not Cobb lack Smith’s 
good qualities? And Mr. Casco operates 


with machinery all the time, and does not | 


work. It really gives me pain—terrible 
pain,’’ she said, ‘‘to think of leaving my 
farm and garden. Erma must go without 
me. There would be no profits from the 
dairy managed by Smith. I do hope you 
will catch fish, Erma. Nothing is so nice as 
fresh fish on a mountain trip. And if you 
want a fox-skin you must consent to a'trap. 
Persuade her, Ralph.”’ 
And Ralph and Erma rode off. 
M. E. STONE. 


A MENAGERIE. 


{Example: Take an animal from a mascu- 
line fashion and leave a beverage. An- 
swer: Goat-tea.] 

1. Take an animal from a plant named in 
the Bible and leave to flee. 

2. Take an animal from an implement 
used with fire-arms and leave a measure of 
length. 

3. Take an animal froma paint and leave 
intended. 

4. Take a young animal from a doll and 
leave a darling. 

5. Take an animal from a flower and leave 
something found in many churches. 

6. Take an animal from absolute quiet 
and leave a race. 

7. Takean animal from a huge keg and 
leave the principal part. 

8. Take an animal from something all 
collegians try for and leave a cuticle. 

9. Take an animal from playing on the 
surface and leave twisted. 

10. Take an animal from endurable and 
leave efficient. 

11. Take an animal from territory and 
jeave principal. 

12. Take an animal from to join and leave 
a time of darkness. 

13. Take an animal from sly and leave a 
letter. 

14. Take an animal from to go up and 
leave a termination. 

15. Take an animal from a vegetable and 
leave another vegetable. 

416. Take an animal froma plant and leave 
to pinch. 

17. Take an animal from a doctrine and 
leave a near relative. 

18. Take an animal from part of a locomo- 
tive and leave one who plays baseball, 


19. Take a worthless animal from to 
shorten and leave part of that animal. 

20. Take an animal from the stem of a 
useful plant and leave a favorite color for 
gloves. 

21. Take an animal from a stiff, coarse 
cloth and leave another animal. 

22. Take an animal from a decree and 
leave a fruit. B.R. S. 

REVERSED SYLLABLES. 

The last three letters of the first word 
will, when reversed, give the first three. 
letters of the second word: and the last 
three letters of the second word, reversed, 
will complete the third word. 


(Example: 

Whe ot a ary Ss Mice 
Answer, Absorb, bromic, cimbia.] 
FM ek as wae a ee 
ue ieee <6 ae 
7 a), Ree ee pe ae est 
WEEE tircis.c nerds ce ire 
SUMS 5 heh >.6 3 ern 
CeCe bee ee low 
WM Cae wb se ee mic 
ES eee lds 
Oi NEN Yess 6 side Sem, ime 

“*VIATOR.”’ 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. 


* 


indie across: 1, The foster-father of 
Bacchus; 2, a goddess: personifying allot- 
ment; 3, "the same as the upri ht row, in- 
dicated by stars; 4, issued wit violence; 
5, toadvance; 6,a great European gulf; 7, 
a place celebrated for the manufacture of 
violins. 

Central letters, reading downward, the 
greatest growth, of its kind, in the world. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 3. 


P1.—The mailéd steel 1s driving 
Relentless through the air, 
The trees, as if for shriving, 
Bend low, like monks at prayer. 
Snow hides the cotes that harbor 
The wary wrens in spring, 
And round the viny ar 
The frost elves dance and sing. 
CeNnTRAL Acrostic.—‘* My kingdom for a horse!’’ 
, Germany; 2, players; 3, jerkins; 4, gorilla; s, 
quinine; 6, kingdom; 7, kindred; 8, scholar; 9, 
palmate; 10, confide; 11, colonel; 12, patrons; 13, 
pleased; 14, fuchsia; 15, colored; 16, comrade; 17, 
mansion; 18, Armenia. 

GeoGrAPHIcAL Puzzt E.—1, Cape Charles; 2, Cape 
Prince of Wales; 3, Cape Horn; 4, Cape Deso ation; 
5, Cape Fear; 6, Cape Race; 7, Cape Sable; 8, Cape 

of Good Hope; 9, Cape Farewell. 








In winter weather 
Every organ demands 
More from the 
Blood than at 
Any other season. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Gives the vitality 
Needed to resist 
Chilling winds 
And storms. 
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ways uniform i ethos av 
“Ty del ver all orders in this an adjacent cites free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail reveive 
prompt and careful attention 
Send for price list of choice Family Grocerfes 
CALLA 


o je ’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 








Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


Diencing CONSTANTINE’S 





of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap(Persian Healing) 
then you'll not be disappointed, 


Sold by druggists generally. 




















Is the Best Cereal Food 
because it contains all the nourishing ele- 
ments of the whole wheat 


rry. 


If your grocer does not 
keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS C&., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Send for booklet c¢ 
taining valuable reci pes 


and opinions of noted p) 
sicians and chemists. 











Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 

now prepared by a new process, whereby the 

Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 

beginning of the process of manufacture until 

it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 

ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities.. 


Give this new Cila trial. Arkfor Peter Molier’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a fat, oval cne --tears our naire as agents. 
Notico the date in reforated letters 2% Lottem cf tho latel. 


Schieffelin ¢: Co., New York. 





Something New for the Children. 


GET ro 
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Patent applied for. 


“Parlor Furniture 
Patterns.” 


Printed on fine muslin in beautiful designs, marked 
for cutting and Pe: The result, an indestructible 
and Beautifal Te 

For sale at leading ary, pot stores, or sent upon re- 
ceipt of 12 cents in stam 

A beaatiful doll’s bed Sateern sent on receipt of 20 cts. 
in stamps. The choice of parlor suite pattern, or bed 
pattern, sent free to the one sending a list of five 
names and 50 cts. in stamps - 2 ed suite patterns, or 
eae of three names, and cts. in stamps for bed 
patterns 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 


43 Leonard Street, New York City. 





Dr. Hunter’s Book on the Lungs. 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

A LITTLE book, published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th St., New York, 
gives all the latest discoveries and im- 
provements in the theory and treatment 
of Lung Diseases. Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh and Consumption are fully ex- 
plained, their differences shown, and 
their cure by medicated air inhalations 
pointed out. 

Dr. Hunter is the oldest lung specialist 
in America, having devoted his life, 
since 1851, to the special study and cure 
of Lung Complaints. He was the first 
physician to proclaim the local nature of 
Consumption, and to prove that it, 
Bronchitis, Asthma and _  Catarrhal 
Phthisis, endanger life solely by strang- 
ling the breathing power of the Lungs. 

Dr. Hunter’s treatment is applied di- 
rectly to the bronchial tubes and air cells 
of the lungs by inhalation. He was the 
father and founder of this treatment, the 
inventor of the first inhaling instrument 
ever employed in medical practice, and 
the discoverer of the only germicidal in- 
halants which have proved their power to 
destroy the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
lungs, and cure consumption. In addi- 
tion to applying healing and cleansing 
balms to the lungs three times a day by 
his inhaling instruments, he anoints the 
chest with antiseptic oils, which sur- 
round the body with a zone of medicated 
air, and charges the chamber in which 
the patient sleeps with purifying anti- 
septics, thus keeping up a healing action 
on the lungs day and night. 

This is what is meant by inhalation 
treatment scientifically applied to the 
cure of weak and diseased lungs. No 
other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common-sense and successful. It is not 
sold as a nostrum, but prescribed for each 
case according to the nature and style of 
the disease and condition of the patient. 

Dr. Hunter’s Book contains many let- 
ters from prominent people all over the 
country who have been successfully 
treated by him,.and will be sent free to 
any reader of THE INDEPENDENT inter- 
ested for themselves or friends by ad- 
dressing him at 117 West 45th Stes New 
York.—-Ady, 








ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker & 0. 











COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable corners. They invite repose. 


GO TO 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


4th Ave. and 42d St, New York, N. Y 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and teatres 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:22 PER DAY AND aoe 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 
Garden” for 1898 FREE provided they 


apply by letter and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stam s) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 
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RE what you want to insure success. 

years’ experience, with hundreds o 
Alvear als, proves their real merit. Send 
for illustrated catalogue, FREE, contain- 
ing valuable information, 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, ” 


54 & 56 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 
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Ir any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
On the Cattle Ranch. 


First HALF. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


CALLINGS into which the spirit of ad- 
venture enters have ever been attractive 
tothe young men and boys. The plain 
facts of life therein have been distorted 
by the surroundings, and the ordinary 
duties have been forgotten in the glow 
of the more exciting features until in the 
youth’s minds there has been a halo over 
itall. This has been true of the sea, it 
is toaless degree true of the railroad, 
and it is characteristic of life ona ranch. 
Toa boy’s mind, ranch life is but another 
name for hair-breadth escapes and terrific 
struggles’ against maddened steers that 
are bent on destroying their herders. It 
is a life of freedom, of excitement and of 
adventure. To be paid for following it 
is like receiving payment for indulging 
in sports at school. In short, the ranch- 
man is, in the youth’s opinion, one of 
the favored few of earth to whom come 
the best things in life. This idea has re- 
sulted from the highly-colored pictures 
of the delights of a cowboy’s existence 
published, not alone in the sensational 
libraries and papers, but in the news- 
papers generally. It has been held up 
as the most exciting and lively sort of 
amusement, and the dangers and trials 
have been modestly hidden away. For 
this reason thousands of youth have 
rushed into the calling at an age when 
they would far better have been in 
school. 

The young man—and only the young 
can brave the hardships of the ranch— 
who aspires to be a cowboy or kerder, 
must begin with having a strong consti- 
tution and vigorous health. The same 
strainthat comes to the sailor, when he 
is ordered aloft in a storm, is the lot of 
the herder at times. Weather and storm 
are not considered in the duties of the 
ranch. Ifa boy is not capable of sitting 
in the saddle all night in a driving storm 
of sleet and snow, he may as well give up 
his aspirations in the direction of cattle 
handling. Even to manage the wild 
ponies that are the riding stock of the 
range is no slight task. A weakling 
would be thrown from the back cf one of 
this sort of creatures so quickly that he 
would be in immediate danger of break- 
ing his neck, or some other delicate part 
of his anatomy. It is true that many 
young men go to the Western ranches to 
secure health or recuperate broken phys- 
ical conditions. In such cases the appli- 
cant for ranch honors is not given the 
regular work, but is put on a compara- 
tively tame pony, and given some easy 
task that will furnish exercise without 
weariness. This is not true ranch life, 
but is the sort of recuperationthat might 
be obtained almost anywhere. 

The seeker after experiences along 
this line must also expect to find that he 


will be in the company of rough men’ 


who will not make companions that he 
would choose for improvement, either in 
morals or intellectual development. The 
cow-campsarethe gathering places of hard 
and tough characters. While not all are 
of this sort, and none of these succeed 
in the business or stay long in one place, 
there are likely to be more or less of them 
atany given place. They find here the 
excitement and adventure that is also, 
perhaps, the cause of the coming of the 
young man from the East. Itisalsoa 
refuge for the ever-floating company that 
has found it better to leave the communi- 
ty where has been aroused some enmity. 
Inthe ranch house no questions are 
asked, and each life is supposed to have 
begun day before yesterday. These are 
some of the things that are to be consid- 
ered when making a choice of a life on 
the plains. If there is a strong char- 
acter and well-grounded faith in the right 
principles of life, the ranch will prove a 


position to strengthen and develop man- . 


hood, while there may also be accom- 
plished much good for associates. 
The Westis not alla cattle-ranch, as is 


often apparently thought by the people 
of the East. Indeed, travelers have been 
disappointed that they did not see cow- 
boys at the depots, fitted out in their 
strange costumes, when the through 
trains went by. The cattle-lands are 
not near the railways, for the. most part. 
They reach back into the wide acres of 
plain where no traveler comes, where 
the farmer is not, and where his presence 
is not desired. The western third of 
Texas, then up through Oklahoma and 
the Indian Territory, western Kansas 
and Nebraska, Wyomingand ontothe hill 
country of Montana—there are found the 
greatcattle herds. It isnot so very long 
ago that only in the Southwest were the 
ranches, but now they spread over the 
whole eastern slope of the Rockies, until 
it comes to the farm-lands where the 
prices for real estate are too highto make 
it profitable for the ranch owner to use 
the territory for grazing. So the open- 
ing of Oklahoma has shut off a great 
deal of cattle country and turned it 
overto farms. The most promising field 
for the seeker after ranch life is in the 
western edge of Texas or in the Indian 
Territory, andin western Kansas where 
the new tendency is toward cattle rather 
than farming. The northern pastures 
are organized better, perhaps, than other 
sections, and the large cattle companies 
have their men under almost military 
regulations; butthere is less opportunity 
for the beginner. Besides, the climate 
is more rigorous and the trials are too 
severe for the tenderfoot. The ten- 
dency is toward fenced ranches, a thing 
unknown before the introduction of 
barbed wire. But, even with this, the 
herder and cowboys are needed. In 
western Kansas the cattlemen are fen- 
cing almost the whole country. One may 
ride for miles and never be outside of a 
pasture. Much of the land is owned by 
Eastern investors. 

One of them wrote toacattleman the 
other day: ‘‘ Take your fence away from 
my land.”’ 

The reply was: ‘“‘If you do not want 
your land in my pasture come and take 
it out.”’ 

The land is in the pasture yet. 

But, by the new system, instead of the 
cowboys remaining in sight of the herd 
all the time, or the herds of a whole half 
State being allowed torun together until 
the annual ‘‘ round up,’’ each herd is by 
iiself and the herders are able to control 
the stock with little effort. 

To find a position on a ranch is not 
easy. The ranch is like a factory ora 
mill; it wants only experienced men, and 
there are always plenty of applicants for 
places. It is a good deal of a task to 
‘*break in’’ a new employé, and months 
must be spent before expert work can be 
secured. It is not enough that’a young 
man can stay on his horse, he must be 
able to stay there under the most exas- 
perating circumstances. The foreman 
will soon take the measure of the appli- 
cant. If he says yes, the place is secured; 
if he objects, one may as well move on. 
The foreman is supreme. A good phy- 
sique,a cheery nature and a pleasant 
tongue are best recommendations, for 
with these all other things can be at- 
tained. 

The average beginner goes into ranch 
life thinking that there is money to be 
made—and so there is if the right course 
is taken. It is often made a part of the 
agreement that the herder shall own a 
certain portion of the increase of the 
herd. This is not practicable on the 
large ranches, but can be’ done where 
the boss is alsothe owner. Even witha 
small beginning the increase comes along 
so rapidly that almost before the herder 
knows it he has a start in life with a con- 
siderable capital. If he has a little money 
he can buy a tew cattle and have them 
branded, then taking his place as one of 
the herders and an owner as well. This 
is the better way, as it gives the herder 
a direct interest in the management. 

The opening tasks of the herder’s life 
are by no means easy. Fresh from home 
or school—and there are more college 
graduates among the cattlemen than one 
would think possible—the change to the 
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handling of wild cattle from the back of 
as wild horses is a great one. It is 
enough to ride the horse—and that is the 
first thing the beginner learns. Out in 
the corral are six to ten ponies; most of 
them have never been ridden, perhaps 
none. They are the particular property 
of the herder; for them he is responsible, 
and he must see that they are broken to 
ride. Horse-flesh is the cheapest thing 
on the range, and no limit is put to the 
number of animals that may be ridden. 
It is expected that a fresh horse will be 
used every day, and if the work is that 
of line-riding it will be all a horse can do 
to make the turn once in a week or fort- 
night. 

The beginner tries to get as far as 
possible from the ranch-house when he 
makes his first mount: Some friendly 
hand will assist him in getting the saddle 
on the plunging creature. Then, witha 
leap, he vaults into the saddle and is off. 
The peculiar process known as ‘‘ buck- 
ing,’’ wherein all four feet of the bron- 
cho are bunched together and the back 
elevated while the animal goes plunging 
down the slopes, is enough to frighten 
the toughest and most enthusiastic ad- 
venturer. But he sticks on by holding 
his legs tight to the flanks, and at last 
there is a cessation of hostilities. After 
this it is easy sailing. The rider goes to 
the ranch-house and gets his orders. To 
be sure, the same process must be repeat- 
ed the next morning, and the next; but it 
wiil be easier then. The cowboy speed- 
ily learns to like the breaking of bron- 
chos. It isthe most exhilarating sport 
on the frontier. The horses are guided 
by the pressure on the sides by the legs 
of the rider and very little by the reins. 
Once under control, the hardy little ani- 
mals will follow a wild steer to theend of 
the ranch, if given the signal, and will 
not fail to respond tothe spur until it 
drops to the ground from exhaustion. 

In the modern fenced ranches there is 
nosuch boundary as is seen onan im- 
proved farm. The fences areonly three 
or four strands of wire reaching from 
posts far apart, and are no deterrent to 
the herds when they are disposed to 
stampede or drift with the wind and 
storm. The duty of the herder is to ride 
along this fence until he comes tothe 
corner. There he remains for the night, 
and on the following day goes back. 
Fences forty miles along from corner to 
corner are notuncommon. Aranch forty 
miles square is something of a pasture, 
and there may be ten thousand head of 
cattle inside it. The line-rider, as the 
beginner is called when he takes up the 
task of guarding the fence, has a com- 
rade. There are four mentothe whole 
square—one for each side. Two startat 
a corner inthe morning and ride to the 
two corners, going atright angles to each 
others’ course. There they meet the 
other two men and spend the night. In 
the morning the courses of all are re- 
versed. So a rider sleeps with his com- 
rade every alternate night. When he 
has learned the route and has been able 
to manage all his ponies without the aid - 


.of the other herders his education has 


commenced, and he is almost ready to 
drop the title ‘* tenderfoot.” 


ABILENE, Kan. 





Winter Notes. 
BY E. P. POWELL, 


A stupy of winter birds leads me to be- 
lieve that they are something more than 
mere weather prophets. Onthe contrary 
they are peculiarly beneficial to horticul- 
ture. A few of them live on seeds of 
weeds that it is very desirable should be 
destroyed. Others are useful in distrib- 
uting the seeds of the fruits that they 
eat, such as the high-bush cranberry and 
barberry. Still others among our winter 
birds make incessant search after the 
eggs of insects, hidden under the bark 
and in the cracks of thetrees. Such as 
the.woodpecker pull out and destroy the 
borers that are hidden deeper in the 
wood. I should certainly encourage 
these birds, for I do not know one that is 
injurious, This does not include the en- 
couragement of English sparrows, who 
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are here at all seasons. I find that a few 
bluebirds and robins remain with us 
through the cold months, while at leasta 
part of the crows are busy all winter 
gathering the frozen apples and catching 
rodents. They certainly do us no harm. 

A good horticulturist will make astudy 
of trees in the winter as well as in the 
summer. Indeed, no one can well un- 
derstand trees who considers them only 
in their foliage. The variety among 
trees is more marked in winter than in 
summer, and their characteristics stand 
out more conspicuously. What can be 
finer than the strong arms of an old ap- 
ple-tree or of a butternut? The foliage 
of neither of these trees is remarkable 
for beauty; but the framework, as seen 
in winter, is remarkably fine. I think we 
should form a haBit of going about our 
lawns for these specifically winter 
studies. In this way we learn that Na- 
ture’s first thought is strength, and her 
second is beauty. 

Why we should not plant for winter as 
well as for summer does not stand to 
reason. In fact, with a little care, one 
can make his rural home peculiarly at- 
tractive inthe winter months. It is not 
the evergreens alone which stand out 
against the snow and brighten cheerless 
days, but several of the deciduous trees, 
inconspicuous in summer, are very at- 
tractive in midwinter. The Kentucky 
coftee-tree always pleases me when it 
stands bare of foliage and elbowing the 
storms. But he must bea poor lover of 
nature who does not see in the wonder- 
fully diversified limb formation of the 
elms much to admire. In fact, a little 
study will show us that many varieties 
of trees have an individuality which is 
more marked and interesting after the 
foliage is thrown off. A lawn planted to 
bring out strong winter character be- 
comes a possibility. In the shrubbery 
for winter effect there should be planted 
abundance of red-barked dogwood with 
barberry and high-bush cranberry. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will not 
have forgotten my advice to rely for 
winter flowers largely on forcing our 
common lawn shrubs. I think, for most 
people, there is nothing better than a 
succession of boxes planted with the 
yellow-flowering ribes. This native cur- 
rant blossoms with greac freedom, and 
with no extra care. Simply box the 
roots and set them in your cellar for two 
or three weeks, when they may be 
brought for succession ¢nto some of the 
upper rooms. They do not demand a 
great degree of light, but plenty of 
moisture. The fragrance fills the house, 
and is as wholesome as it is delightful. 
Among the newer roses for winter bloom- 
ing be sure to place Meteor, Princess 
Bonnie and Coronet. 

At this season of the year that part of 
the house which requires most house- 
keeping is thecellar. The truth is, a cel- 
lar should never be under our living 
rooms. But, unfortunately, most of us 
have them there, and must do the best 
we can withthem. A fruitcellar should 
not be opened for ventilation, after it 
has been once closed for the winter. 
This, of course, renders it undesirable in 
connection with our houses. I have 
adopted the plan of placing my apple 
celJar under a part of my barn. Itshould, 
of ccurse, be built where it will not ab- 
sorb the odors of the stable; for an 
apple is like butter in borrowing odors 
and flavors. Through this apple cellar 
runs astream of water. This is an im- 
portant factor in keeping fruit from 
shrinking. An apple cellar should never 
be very dry. In this cellar, which is 
closed in November, apples are kept in 
perfection; also vegetables, except 
squashes and cabbages. 

The time has come when all of us 
should be better supplied with winters 
fruit. There are varieties of pears which 
can be as readily kept until February or 
March, as Baldwins and Greenings. The 
Lawrence, kept insuch a cellar as I have 
described, can be had aslate as January. 
The Anjou can be keptin good condition 
until February, while the Jones, the Jose- 
phine and the Daremberg are in use in 
March. The new Fox seedlings include 
two or three varieties that are said to be 
in their prime as late as April. Among 
them are Patrick Barry and Wilder. 
Among other fruits for winter we have 
this year enjoyed very much the per- 
simmon. .These picked in November, 
and placed ina cool cellar, canbe kept as 
late as New Year’s, without difficulty. 
Recent experiments with keeping grapes 
show that if packed in dry, pulverized 
peat, they can bé had in useall wlnter. 


Cuinton, N. Y, 
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Personals. 


Mrs. Mary CowbDEN CLARKE, com- 
piler of the Concordance to Shakespeare, 
and author of the once favorite novel 
‘* The Iron Cousin,’”’ was loyal for fifty 
years, not only to the gracious courtli- 
ness of ancient days but also to the 
quaint costumes of the forties. She al- 
ways rustled in silks and satins, opened 
in front to display an underskirt flounced 
with rich old Honiton lace. She held, 
also, to the caps with roset of ribbon 
above the forehead. 





..-There is a poet bricklayer in Bir- 
mingham, England. His name is Alfred 
Morton. For thirty years in the inter- 
vals between the eight-hours-a-day of 
labor, whereby he earns his living, he 
has been reading and writing. Now he 
has published some socialistic poetry, 
and laboring England, ever apt to con- 
sider socialistic doctrine, is quoting it. 
The book in which it appears is called 
‘* Why Union Labor Fails.’’ Here is a 
specimen verse, anent the walking dele- 
gate: 

‘For the fraternity doth reign 
With such audacity 

That few men dare assert their rights 

As citizens against the bites 

Of delegated parasites, 

Moved by rapacity.” 


.. Fine consolation Mark Twain must 
have brought to Dr. Jim’s unfortunate 
raiders. He went to see them in prison. 
The story of his visit appears in a book 
upon the Transvaal, written by one A. 
P. Hillier, a follower of ‘‘ Dr. Jim”’: 


““Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain), visited. us 
yesterday and gave us a bright hour of his 
conversation.. He is a man of somewhat 
delicate physique, but with a fine head, 
shaggy eyebrows, a shock of strong gray 
hair, and a long eye which nearly closes 
when he laughs. He speaks in the slow, 
American staccato manner, and has an easy 
and graceful command of language. He 
spoke of prison life as in many respects an 
ideal existence, the one he had ever sought 
and never found—healthy, undisturbed, 
plenty of repose, no fatigue, no distraction 
—such a life as enabled Bunyan to write 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Cervantes 
‘Don Quixote.’ Bunyan while in prison 
had tor companions ‘angels, devils and 
other scarecrows,’ and he enjoyed many 
handsome adventures and_ interesting 
travels without undue risk and with no 
more concern than was involved in their 
superintendence on paper. The body of 
Cervantes may have been inclosed in four 
walls ; but his spirit roamed at large, and 
he had for his friends two such splendid 
fellows as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
‘Thus two great works, classic for all time, 
would probably never have seen the light 
had it not been for the imprisonment of 
these two men.” 


...The honesty of the genial author 
of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ is charmingly 
set forth inthis paragraph. It is an ad- 
vertisement sent by Professor Dodgson 
to hundreds of persons in 1893: 

‘‘For over twenty-five years I have made 
it my chief object, with regard to my books, 
that they should be of the best workman- 
ship attainable for the price. And I am 
deeply annoyed to find that the last issue of 
“Through the Looking-Glass,”’ consisting of 





‘ 


the sixtieth thousand, has been put on sale 
without its being noticed that most of the 
pictures have failed so much in the printing 
as to make the book not worth buying. I 
request all holders of copies to send them 
to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 29 Bedford 
Street. Covent Garden, with their names 
and addresses; and copies of the next issue 
shall be sent them in exchange. 

“Instead, however, of destroying the un- 
sold copies, I propose to utilize them by 
giving them away to mechanics’ institutes, 
village reading-rooms, and similar institu- 
tions where the means for purchasing such 
books are scanty. Accordingly, I invite ap- 
plications for such gifts, addressed to me, 
‘care of Messrs. Macmillan.’ Every such 
application should be signed by some re- 
sponsible person, and should state how far 
they are abie to buy books for themselves, 
and whatis the average number of readers. 

‘‘I take this opportunity of announcing 
that, if atany future time 1 should wish to 
communicate anything to my readers, I will 
do so by advertising in the ‘agony ’ column 
of some of the daily papers on the first Tues- 
day of the month. Lewis CARROLL. 

“Christmas, 1893.” 






















A day’s fuel, a 
day’s worry and 
care, are done away 
with in ten minutes 
—and then, such a 
 Belicl yuus meal as.a 
2sult—ought to .win 
housewife to Van 
a d Beans 
—a case where economy tastes g 
Send tc in-stamps for sample « c an x ok let free, 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
830 Kentucky Ave, - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's Concen ‘tr ated Tomato Soup— delicious 
economical. <A lec can makes a quart of soup. 














“More 2 light from your yur lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


ACOMPLETE FLOWER 
GARDEN FOR 1 15c. 


Fifteen cents from any reader of this paper will a 9 eh 
the Grandest Collection of high-grade Flower Seeds 
ever offered. Ten packets, all distinct varieties, and 
each packet retails 10c. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seed Growers and Importers 
50 BARCLAY STREET, 





New YORK. 
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aaa that 2 a plant looks likea 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly per! rfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 2Gc. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
mi 


or: 
« Magnificent. 
upid Dw et P Areal gem, 
erbena, Giant White Scented. 
Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double: flowered Tuberous Begonia 
Fancy Gloxinia, Extra 
Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 
1Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Meutbre tia. 
Feuer teeny et All different colors. 
alis. Mined colors. Also, 
Our Great too: ate Sretee’ Plate Catalogue and 
THE MAYFLOW Monthly Magazine for a 
year; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for 40c. postpaid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issu = ee 
illustra‘ Magnificent Large Color Plates, 

60 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
pect to send us an order after getting it. 


dOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
















Soap- 
Women who use soap don’t do so because they 
know it’s the best. 
given a thought to the matter. 
inherit the soap-habit—their mothers and 
orandmothers did, before them. 

Women who use Pearline do so, 
because they have used soap and 


heredity. 


Probably they haven't 
They 


Pearline, and have found Pearline to be better—more 
effective, saving time and sbasae ee, et as harmless, and 


more economical. 
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The largest and most complete collections in America, including all desirable 
vod. ayo otemeen: intending buyer should have 





‘entleman. 
pe Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Wiis THAT ine 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
‘*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 
again. 
Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 
a HALL’S BALSAM. A 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5-00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv 
ing a request to that effect. 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, ~ 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing ‘Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
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American News Co., 41 Cliambers St. 
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F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 
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Brentanc’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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1082174 Euclid Avenue 
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Smith &€ McDonough, 301 Main St, 
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Baking 


TO BE PURER AND 
STRONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER ~ 








STEINWAY 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
ures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

‘Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c, Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 2c. Send ‘nag new 
illustrated reduced ea. Order now mail 
20 pounds we and get your ae and! A 00. 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERIC. 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P. ¥ Bor! 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


For Ladies $ 7 5 


and Gentlemen, 
Send for Catalogue. 


The E.Howard Watch & Clock Co., 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
4! Maiden Lane, New York. 


A CALENDAR CLOCK 


which will keep splendid time 
and shows the correct date in 
bold legible type is what we 
offer. Prices run from $12.80 
up, and wekeep all grades 
and styles. Also Church 
and School Clocks, Befl-ring- 
ing Clocks, Electric Clocks, 
and Tile and Frying-pan 
Clocks, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 28. 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 


Dept. 2, 49 Dey St.,New York. 


And Then the Plumber 


With his ill-smelling furnace, and for- 
getful apprentice, who must be sent to 
the shop half a dozen times for tools he 
ought to have brought at first—and the 
plumber’s bill—all because you con- 
sidered first cost, and had an ordinary 
galvanized iron range boiler put in, 
with seams to start and rivets to leak. 
You would have avoided trouble and 
plumber's bills by using a Brown 
Brothers’ Cold Drawn Seamless Copper 
Range Boiler. It has neither seams 
nor rivets, and cannot leak nor col- 
lapse. Moreover it is tinned inside, so 
that youalways have CLEAN HOT 
WATER. 


Boiler Booklet sent on request. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 
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—— OU need not worry about your paint 
oevm-oneseeg i i i 
. comm peeling off or colors fading if you 
adeno — use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO : : ’ Races 
— seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 
BBOOELYE\ now York. | COlors, and employ a practical painter to 
ULSTER . 
apply it. 
ere { Chicago. Be sure that the brands are right. See 
—- list of genuine brands, which are made by 
St. Louis. 
ta the “old Dutch process.” 
JORN T. LEWIS & BROS CO Z 
Philadelphia. By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY - \ F EE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
SALEM ny R able information and card Peer samples of wie i : i 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those i ding to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








IT 1S VERY AMUSING 


To see how disparagingly ‘‘ would-be competitors” speak and write 
of the value of Experiment Station tests of Cream Separators, when 
the tests show, as they do, that the Improved United States Separators 
do better and more thorough separation than any others. Before 
the Improved United States Separators came on the market, and the 
“‘would-be competitors’? had some records, but not so good or so 
many as the Improved United States Separators have, they esteemed 
them very highly and advertised them with a great flourish of 





trumpets. 


Now that the Improved United States Separator beats 


them so much they strive to make dairymen believe there is no value 


to Experiment Station records because the ‘‘ would-bes ” 


are beaten. 


Examine the Records, some of-which we give below: 





Maine, 


Vermont, 


New Hampshire, 








Massachusetts, 
Illinois, 
Ohio, 
18 tests not over.......e.-cccecceeee 0.05 
Cornell, In 23 tests, Jan. 7 to Mar. 18, 
ee) Eee T 
eg wT enue suseeeke 0.03 to 0.08 
Wisconsin, Jan. 4 .. ......0. 
“ 21 
South Carolina, April 23 
ne 
30.. 
Michigan, 10.. 
: “a 
0.06 
Nebraska, Jan., 1897, to Moy a4 \ éeaaneaetll 0.05 
Minnesota, June, 1897, 0.03 0.03 $ 02 


Average of Q runs ... ..... 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS are taking ihe 
lead in all dairy sections, and this is what makes the ‘‘ would-be com- 
petitors ” writhe so and talk against Experiment Station Records. 

Send for catalogues, they are furnished free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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.- FHE NAME.. 


Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 











Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. } 


——— a 
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Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 


guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 


practical wants. 





J. M1. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Yice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 











Tus Livers sLirosrsnpsnt Passs, New, Youx. 


demnity for the family; ¢emporary, | 


February 17, 1898 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Standpoint. 








WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo 





ESTABLISHED 1850 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington 8 Street, Bosto 


ane New York. 
34 Washington Street, chicago. 





WHEN 


Youcall at your Bicycle 
Dealer’s to examine his 
"98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 
Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for 98. 
If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 


Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 
Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco. * Toronto. Cleveland. 
London, England. Montreal. Winnepeg. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
DE POTTER’S SELECT PARTIES. 


under ra certaen and, Germany. Belgium, May 7, 
for Ital tiand~ dw ; France, 


June org Hol- land, German 
Bohemia, Aus- king aod. Swit. 
a game aly a, — 
Bavaria ? ” Northern Italy, Seittouand. Erance, 
England irst-class throughout. Old orld 
G de, sete, tree. Established 1879. “ear or 
write A. DE POTTER, 1466 B’way, N.Y. 


DO YOU WISH TO 
Travel Anywhere 


REMEMBER 

To save time and money by writing 
now for Tourist Gazette, 100 pages, all 
about Travel, Mailed Free. 














(Established Half a Century.) 
EUROPE. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
NEW PROGRAMMES READY. 


LOOK ABOVE. 
“Sewn, | BERMUDA. 


ris. Hours by 


vazazee! WEST INDIES, 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, S.S. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y. 
‘orto A, AHERN, Sec’y, ee Canada. 


LAUREL .. PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 


NOW OPEN. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


: 





egant oe © weekl ll 














H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 113 B’way, New York. 





see ee eee 


t 
' 
; 





